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[THE LITTLE SUNBEAM.] 


EMILY MILMAN: night, when the door of the farmhouse, at the 


THE LITTLE SUNBEAM OF THE FARM- ae ary Rhee didar a Raber ial opened, and 


HOUSE. A bright, cheerful little creature she looked, 
By the Author of ‘‘Soupizr Hapo.p.” for hers was one of those faces that seem to mart 
be perpetual sunshine of happiness about wi 
them. 
CuapreR I.—AN IMpPoRTANT DISCUSSION. Certainly happiness beamed now from the rosy 
THE clock in the old church-tower of Everleigh | cheeks an tmughing blue eyes of Emily Milman, 
was just striking the hour of six on a clear bright | as she stood there swinging her hat, while the 
morning in summer, and the busy stir of life was | gentle morning breeze just stirred the brown curls 
-egianing afresh after the silent repose of the! that hung round and almost hid her face. 
B 
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A adees picture she looked, so fresh and bright 
—at least, so thought her brother Gilbert, as he 
softly approached her from the yard. 

‘* Well, Millie,” he said, laying his two hands 
upon her shoulders, and bending down to kiss her, 
‘Sare you glad to get home again ?” * 

“Oh, Gilbert, so glad! it is so delightful to 
breathe the fresh beautiful air, and smell the 
sweet new hay, after being shut up in the town 
so long.” 

‘‘Don’t you want to come and say Good morn- 
ing to some of your old friends ?” 

“ Of course I do; to Daisy and Cherry, and all 
the rest of them.’”? And she put her hand into 
her brother’s, and went with him round to the 

ard. 

But her delight was great when, as well as her 
old friends the red cow and the white cow, and 
the three others that were not quite such favour- 
ites, she found two pretty calves sporting about. 
They were so tame, that when Gilbert called 
they came close up to them, and allowed the 
little girl to stroke their smooth clean backs, 

‘‘T have something better than the calves to 
show you, Millie,” said her brother. “Come 
this way;” and he opened the door of a shed. 

There was no need to call; for a little lamb 
bounded forward, glad to be released from con- 
finement. Gilbert took hold of the blue ribbon 
ions was round its neck, and put it into his sister’s 
hand. 

‘There, Millie, you have often wished for a 
ree lamb. This one lost its mother, and I have 

rought it up for you; but you must take care of 
it and feed it now.” 

‘‘Oh yes, indeed I will gladly, and I hope it 
will grow so fond of me. How good of you to 
think of me, Gilbert !” 

‘‘Ts it?” he said, smiling. ‘‘I did not know. 
It comes natural for us all to think of you, 
Millie.”’ 

‘*Oh, Gilbert, this dear old home! I do love 
it, and everything belonging to it; and I do wish 
I had never to go to school any more.” 

‘‘More of us wish the same, I should not won- 
der. J am sure father has been like a fish out of 
water all these weeks without you.” 

. “Then why need I go? But, however, I have 
six long weeks to enjoy myself in, and I shall 
enjoy it, you may be sure. Where is Bob?” she 
asked suddenly after a pause ; ‘‘ has he gone to see 
after the sheep father told him about last night ?”’ 

‘*Why, Millie, you surely know Bob better 
than that,” replied her brother, smiling again 
good-humouredly ; ‘‘ Bob is still in bed, of course, 
and will be for a good half-hour yet, I dare say.” 

Emily looked grave. 

‘¢T] wish Bob would be different,”’ she said ; 
and she stood thoughtful for a minute. 

But the gravity and the thoughtfulness soon 

assed, and she was playing with the lamb, or 
helping Gilbert to feed the chickens, until the 
church clock tolled forth the hour of seven. 


The sound startled Emily: she had not thought 
the hour could be nearly gone, so pleasantly had 
it passed; but she hastened into the house, 
while Gilbert went into the washhouse to wash 
his hands before going in to break fast. 

‘* Look, mother,” began Emily, as she pushed 
open the door of the kitchen, leading her lamb by 
its blue ribbon ; but her speech was interrupted 
by the sight of her father, and she sprang forward 
and gave him a hearty morning kiss, which was 
returned as warmly as it had been given. 

‘‘Well, little woman, you are stirring early 
this morning.”’ 

‘*Yes, father. I have been making acquaint- 
ance with all the new friends that have made 
their appearance while I have been away. But I 
like Fairy best of all,” she added, stooping down 
and patting the head of the lamb, which was 
ulling at its silken cord as if longing to be at 
berty. 

‘‘ Ay,” said her mother, *‘Gilbert has had a 
real pleasure in taming that little creature for you, 
Emily. He was very busy washing it and making 
it all clean and nice for you yesterday morning.” 

‘He is very good. May I have some milk for 
Fairy, mother ?”’ 

‘‘Come and get your own breakfast first, aud 
then you can feed Fairy,”’ replied Mrs. Milman, 
as she placed a plate of tempting-looking cakes on 
the table. 


_ Gilbert just then entered. The two youngest 
children, Charlie and Frank, were already seated, 
each with a basin of milk before him; and the 
rest drew near for the morning meal. 

‘*'Where is Bob ?” inquired Mr. Milman. 

‘*Up-stairs. He will be here directly, I dare 
say. Charlie, run and tell him we are waiting for 
him.” 

But even as his mother spoke Bob appeared, 
looking as fresh and bright as plenty of pure 
water and an elaborate arranging of his hair could 
make him. He took his seat with an air of easy 
unconcern, as if to keep others waiting was no- 
thing to him. And, indeed, it may be safely con- 
cluded that it was not, or he would not have 
done it so often as he did. 

‘* Father,” said Emily, sliding her hand into 
his, and looking up into his face, “1 do wish I 
might never go to school any more. This half- 
year has been the longest I ever did spend,—in 
aes of the little peeps I have had of you every 
week, 

Mr. Milman started. 

“It has been long,” he replied, earnestly; * so 
long, Millie, that I, for one, thought it never 
would come to anend, But you have been happy 
at school, have you not, child ?” 

‘* Millie would make herself happy anywhere,” 
said Gilbert. 

“Oh yes, I have been happy, father,—in a 
way, at «t; but I do love home so very dearly 
that I dou t want to leave itagain. Will you say 
I need not, father ?” 
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‘*Nonsense, Emily!” put in Mrs. Milman; 
‘of course you must go toschool. How else can 
you be the lady we wish to make you if you don’t 
learn how to behave, and music and French, and 
all those fine things Miss Henderson has begun to 
teach you?” | 

“Oh, mother, I don’t want to be a fine lady; 
I would rather, oh! a great deal rather learn 

what you can teach me, mother—how to be use- 
ful—than all the French in the world.” 

‘‘T think Millie is right, mother,” said Mr. 
Milman. ‘It will be best to make a clever 
little farm-woman of her ; and no one can do that 
better than her mother.” 

‘*Then I need not go back to school, father ! 
Do you really mean that? Oh, how delightful !” 

‘*Yes, we have tried the school scheme and it 
does not answer; and I will not banish my little 
sunbeam any more.” 

“‘Well,”.exclaimed Mrs. Milman, ‘‘you do do 
the strangest things, Milman! You surely do 
not mean that the child is to give up all the ad- 
vantages that school can give her?” 

‘T have said it, and I mean it,” was the quiet 


reply. 

r. Milman always said a thing quietly, but 
his words carried a weight with them that no one 
thought ‘of resisting. His wife did not gainsay 
him now; but it was evident that the decision 
was not one to her mind. For Mrs. Milman was 
ambitious—not for herself, but for her children— 
that they might rise in the world; and it was the 
great wish of her heart that her only daughter 
should become a “lady,” 

Emily was wild with delight at the thought of 
having done with the irksome restraint of school, 
which had sorely chafed the free spirit of the vil- 
lage child during the one half-year that she had 
been forced to submit to it. She kept the whole 
party merry with her laughable speeches. 

But the happy meal was ended at last; though 
they had lingered longer over it than usual. Mr. 
Milman rose to go about his work. As he passed 
Bob he laid his fand on his shoulder. 

‘¢'You have seen to the sheep, of course, Bob ?” 

‘*The sheep are ail right, father,” was the care- 
less reply; but the father was satisfied with it, 
and went his way. 

‘* How do you know the sheep are all right, 
Bod ?” asked Gilbert, when he was gone. 

‘Oh, they were yesterday morning ; they can- 
not have gone far wrong since then.” 

‘One had gone so far wrong, Bob, that it had 
tried to get from our field into Mr. Brand’s, and 
had stuck fast in the hedge, tearing its coat, and 
otherwise injuring itself.” 

‘¢Then you have been down to Dodd’s Close to 
see? You are a good fellow, Gilbert. I should 
have gone, only, you see, I happened to be in bed 
instead.”’ 

‘¢T wish you would try to get over your lazy 
habits, indeed, Bobbie dear,” said his mother, as 
she came up to him and kissed him lovingly : 


“TY don’t half like your father thinking you do 
things when you don’t, but Gilbert does them 
instead.” 

‘Oh, mother, Gilbert likes work, you know. 
I don’t; and so long as the sheep are seen to, it 
cannot matter to father who does it.” And he 
sauntered out with his hands in his pockets, 
whistling. . 

The smile with which Gilbert met the anxious 
look his mother turned towards him was beau- 
tiful to see. 

‘* Never mind, mother; I can do it very well ; 
and I know Bob does not like farming business.” 

No: Bob liked better to saunter about and 
enjoy himself, without any particular pursuit, as 
he was doing now. Bob was his mother’s favour- 
ite ; and in his childhood she had always tried to 
screen his little faults and failings from his father. 
But now, at the age of fourteen, Bob’s faults had 
so grown upon him that she was beginning to feel 
a little uneasy as to the consequences, But Bob 
still looked to his mother and Gilbert to keep 
from his father’s knowledge the idle habits he 
indulged in. 


CHAPTER IT.—EMILY AND HER MOTHER. 


‘*MoTHER,” said Emily, when the little boys 
had gone toschool, and they had the farm kitchen 
to themselves, “do let me help you, please. I 
do want to learn how to do things as nicely and 
cleverly as you do.” 

‘‘Oh, nonsense, child! run into the parlour 
and get son work or your book, and keep your 
hands white and clean like a lady’s. If you are 
not to go to school, at least you shall not do 
dirty work at home.” 

‘Oh, mother”—and Emily put on such a 
comical look of distress, —‘*‘ please don’t send me 
away into the parlour; it would besodull. See, 
here is this basket of gooseberries that Gilbert 
gathered last night ; do let me pick them for you, 
mother.” 

Mrs. Milman smiled: she could not resist this 
offer of assistance. So Emily was provided with 
a pair of scissors and a dish, and placing herself on 
the end of the table, with her feet in a chair, began 
operations. But if her hands were btisy, there 
was no need for her tongue to rest, and Emily’s 
tongue was not often silent for many minutes 
together. 

‘*T am so glad I am not to go to school again. 
Home is a thousand times pleasanter ; and you 
are willing I should stay, are you not, mother?” 

‘* Of course, since your father says so.” 

‘‘There is only one thing I am sorry for, 
mother; I shall have to give up music, and I 
had grown so fond of it. Miss Henderson says I 
have quite a taste for it.” 

“Ay, child, it isa pity; but your father has 
often and often said he could not get on without 
you; and we all missed your bonnie face, there’s 
no doubt.’ And the mother sighed. 
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‘¢ How old are you, Emily?” she asked after a 

use. 

“Ten and a half, mother,” was the reply. 

And again the mother sighed. 

‘‘Mother,” said Emily, softly, ‘‘I think I 
know what you are thinking of: that was just 
Mary’s age.” 

“Yes; I know.” 

**T don’t think I want to be a lady, mother ; 
I think I would rather be what she was—a good 
child here, and some time an angel in heaven.” 

Mrs, Milman dashed away a tear; for she 
could scarcely bear yet to speak of the elder 
daughter whom God had taken, though it was 
two years now since the gentle music of her voice 
had been heard in that farmhouse kitchen. 

Emily was silent for a minute or two; and 
presently Gilbert appeared at the open door. 

“Millie, are you busy? I am going to seek 
the eggs ; come with me if you can.” 

Emily started up, forgetful of everything but 
the pleasure of going to search for eggs with 
Gilbert, and of course, as a natural consequence, 
the dish that was on her lap fell to the floor and 
broke, and the gooseberries felt themselves at 
liberty to roll into all sorts of nooks and corners. 
Emily looked up in dismay. - 

. oh, mother, I am so sorry! I quite forgot I 
had the dish on my lap.” 

*‘If you mean to help me you must be more 
careful, child ; but run away with Gilbert now, 
and leave these.” 

But Emily would not go until she had picked 
uP the fallen fruit, and with her brother’s help 
the gooseberries were soon all gathered together 
again. But the broken dish could not so easily 
be remedied ; and it was with rather a grave face 
that Emily followed her brother. 

But the excitement of searching for the hens’ 
nests in out-of-the-way places soon made her 
bright and cheerful again. 

It was an hour before Gilbert and Emily re- 
turned to the house; but when they did so, 
Gilbert was the bearer of a large basket of 


Be S00, mother,’’ exclaimed Emily, ‘‘ have we 
not been successful ?”’ 

‘Indeed you have. That is the largest lot we 
have had this week, Gilbert.” 

“Yes, mother; but take them, please. I can- 
not stop; father wants me.” 

Mrs. Milman took the basket, and as she did 
so asked anxiously, ‘‘ Where is Bob? I do hope 
he has gone to see after the haymakers this 


morning. 

‘¢ ‘Yes, mother, I think he has. At least, I saw 
him going that way after breakfast.” 

Yes, Bob had gone towards the hayfield, but 
unfortunately he met with an acquaintance, so 
the labourers did not see him until near noon. 

Emily,” said Mrs. Mi as she took the 
eggs into the dairy, ‘‘do you think you can 
carry some of these to Dr. Sinclair’s? They 


want some fresh ‘ones to-day, and I have no one 
else to send.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, mother, of course I can, if I knew where 
Dr. Sinclair lives; but I don’t.’’ 

‘*Oh, I had forgotten. They are new comers 
since you were at home. They live where sid 
Mrs. Marshall used to live—the large red house 
not far from the church. You'know it, surely, 
Emily ?” 

‘‘Qh yes, mother, I know Mrs. Marshall’s. 
I will get my hat and go.” 

She ran up-stairs, and by the time she came 
down again Mrs. Milman had placed the shil- 
ling’s-worth of eggs in alittle basket ready for her. 

** Now carry them carefully—mind, there are 
twenty,—and don’t let them share the fate of the 
gooseberries, for they will not be so easily 
gathered up again; and bring back the shilling 
for them2-. 

‘¢'Yes, mother dear, I will be very careful.” 

Emily had only just turned out of the yard, 
when she saw a lady coming up the road. The 
little girl knew her at once, for it was Miss 
Margaret Bryant, the clergyman’s daughter ; so 
she waited a little until she came up. 

‘*Are you coming to see mother, ma'am ?” 
she ured, with a very bright face ; for if there 
was one person out of her own family whom 
Emily cared for more than another, that person 
was Miss Margaret. 

‘*No, not to-day; I have not time. And so 
you are home again, Millie ?” 


‘‘Yes, ma'am, and I am not going to school 
again any more.” 

“Not! How is that?” 

** Because father says he wants me at home, 
and that he cannot spare me: and I am so glad, 
Miss Margaret.” 

‘* Where are you going to carry your eggs ?”” 

**To Dr. Sinclair’s, ma’am.” 

‘*Then you and I are going the same way, 80 
we can walk on together. If you are not to go 
to school again, Millie, you must try to learn i 
you can at home.” 

‘*Yes, ma’am, I am going to; mother will 
teach me all she knows.” 

‘* Indeed,” replied Miss Bryant, with a smile ; 
‘*then I am sure we shall have you a clever little 
woman by and by. But useful things are more 
really worth learning than only ornamental ones, 
Millie. Have you forgotten the little talk we 
had about sunbeams ?” 

‘*Oh no,” replied Emily, earnestly, looking up 
into the kind face beside her, ‘‘I have thought 
about it a great deal sometimes, Miss Margaret ; 
ae i am afraid my sunbeam does not shine very. 

right.” 

**T think it does, Millie. Did you not say 
just now that your father could not do without 

ou?” 
: ‘Yes; but do you really thirk, Miss Mar- 
garet, that father is happier when I am at home 
than when I am away ?” 
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‘*T am sure of it, Millie. I am sure that the 
loving care and tender thoughtfulness of his little 
daughter go far to make up the daily happiness 
of your father. “ And as you are to stay at home, 
I want your little sunbeam to shine more brightly 
than ever. To speak plainly, Millie, I want you 
to try all you can to make those about you 
happy. Happiness is a gift of God ; and yet every 
one, however young and however small, may by 
loving words and actions do much to promote it.” 

**T will try,” pee Emily, earnestly, ‘‘ Miss 
Margaret ”’—and the young face grew grave—‘‘ I 
want to be like Mary. Iam just herage. But 
oh, I am not half so good! And I promised her 
I would try.” 

‘* My little girl, you know as well as I do why 
Mary was good. It was nothing in herself; and 
the same grace which made her what she was 
will be given to you if you ask for it. But our 
ways part here.”’ 

And with a kind good-bye, Miss Margaret left 
her companion, and turned down the lane leading 
to the rectory. 


Cuarrer III.—TuHeE Basket or Eaas. 


EMILY went on until she came to the gate leading 
to Dr. Sinclair’s. It was standing open, and she 
went in. The shrubbery, through which the 
gravel walk wound, was a thick one, and she 
could not see far before her, so that she was un- 
prepared for the shock of some one coming forcibl 
against her as she turned a corner. Emily wit 
difficulty kept herself from falling; but the 
suddenness of the collision threw the basket out 
of her hand. 

When she was sufficiently collected to notice 
anything, she found that the accident was caused 
by a little girl about her own age, who was 
kneeling on the ground bemoaning the fate of the 
contact of the basket. 

‘¢Qh dear! Iam so sorry. I am afraid all the 
eggs are broken but two, and some of them have 
gone on your frock.” 

“Never mind that,” said Emily, smiling, 
though she was almost ready to cry at the loss 
of the eggs her mother had charged her to carry 
80 carefully. 

‘What is your name?” the young lady 
inquired. 

** Emily Milman.”’ 

‘** Mine is Elizabeth Sinclair. I am Dr. Sin- 
clair’s only child ;” and she drew herself up with 
a dignity befitting the announcement. ‘‘Come 
into the house, and 1 will see what aunt Carrie 
says about it.’’ 

Emily followed her up the wide flight of steps, 
and through the open door into the hall. A 
sound of music came from the room on the right 
hand, and Emily stood still to listen. 

‘*Aunt Carrie!” called Miss Elizabeth Sin- 
clair at the top of her voice. The music ceased, 
and a young lady opened the door. 


‘Well, Liza, I am not deaf. You need not 


call so loudly.” 
‘“‘Oh, aunt Carrie, this little girl—she has 
brought some eggs, and they are broken. Look!” 
ce 


am sorry,” said Miss Sinclair, laying her 
hand kindly on Emily’s shoulder; ‘‘ you have had 
an accident on the way, have you not ?” 

But before Emily could answer, Elizabeth ex- 
claimed, “Oh no, sunt Carrie, she is not to 
blame at all. It was all my fault ; Iran against 
her as she was coming up the drive, and knocked 
the basket out of her hand : that was it.” 

‘‘ Boisterous and careless as usual, Elizabeth. 
Papa truly calls you ‘ Liza the impetuous.’ ”’ 

“But, auntie, I did not see Emily Milman 
until I came upon her.” 

*‘Oh, look, Liza, how you are soiling your 
dress with that basket ;—and yours is dirty too, 
my dear. I will see what the cook can make of 
these unfortunate eggs ; and do you, Liza, take 
Emily up to the nursery and ask Carterif she caw 
not make you both clean and tidy.” 

‘If you please, ma’am, I am very sorry about 
the eggs,” said Emily. 

“‘It was not your fault at all, my dear. It 
was all Elizabeth’s carelessness. But your mother 
shall not be a loser by it.” 

Elizabeth took Emily’s hand and led her up- 
stairs to a pleasant room overlooking the garden. 
A young woman was sewing by the window, and 
two little children were laying about the floor. 

*¢ Carter, look at my frock.’ 

‘‘Oh, Miss Liza, what have you been doing? 
Some mischief, as usual.” 

‘‘Only breaking some eggs; and Emily here 
is messed with them too. But get me another 
dress, and I shall soon be all right again.” 

Carter the nursemaid laid down her work and 
brought a pretty muslin frock, in which Elizabeth 
was soon dressed, and looked clean and neat again. 

‘* Now bring one for Emily ; I am sure mine 
will just fit her.’’ . 

‘¢Oh no,” exclaimed Emily; “if you will just 
rub off this egg, please, I shall do very well until 
T get home.” 

‘But the young lady would have her way; 
she would not be quiet until Emily, to whom she 
had taken quite a fancy, was dressed in a similar 
manner to herself. 

“‘Now we look like sisters, don’t we? You are 
a nice little girl, and I like you;” and Elizabeth 
put her arm round Emily’s neck and kissed her. 

**Do you like me better because of the muslin 


frock ?’’ Emily asked, with a smile. 
‘* Well, I don’t know ; perhaps so.” 
All this time the little boy and girl had been 


quietly watching the proceedings. Emily looked 
at them inquiringly, for their presence thereseemed 
to contradict Elizabeth’s statement in the garden. 
‘“‘Oh, those are my little cousins,” replied 
Elizabeth to the look ; ‘‘ they live here.” Then, 
as if they were not worth any further notice, she 
turned away and began to talk of other things. 
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THE BURNING STAR. 


‘¢ Ou, papa, papa! astory ! please tell us a story !” 
cried Beatrice Vernon, as, followed by her two 
brothers, she rushed into the room where her 
papa sat busy with lis newspaper. ‘‘ Here we 
all are, Aubrey and Edward and I; it’s too wet 
to play croquet, and we've got nothing to do; 
so we want hk to tell us a story; do please, 
there’s a good papa.” 

‘©A story? well, what shall it be about?” 
said Mr. Vernon, good-naturedly laying down 
his newspaper. 

‘SOh, anything you like, papa; you always 
choose nice tales.” 

‘¢Well, I think I know of something that will 
interest you, especially as you are all so fond of 
hearing about the stars.” 

_ Tg it about the stars? Oh, how jolly !” cried 
Edward, who had a great love for star-gazing. 

‘¢Yes, my boy, and perhaps you and Beatrice 
may find it rather difficult to understand. How- 
ever, I will try and make it as plain as I can.” 

So Beatrice and Edward established themselves 
on little stools at their father’s feet, while Au- 
brey, who disdained such a low position (havin 
reached the mature age of fifteen, took a seat o 
a less humble description. 

When all were comfortably placed, Mr. Vernon 
began his story. 

‘‘There is in the northern part of the heavens 
a constellation known as Corona Borealis. Per- 
haps Aubrey will tell us what that means.” 

‘*The Northern Crown,” replied Aubrey, 
promptly. 

‘‘Right. In this constellation is a star of the 
ninth magnitude,—much too small to be seen by 
the naked eye, and almost too much so, I believe, 
for the telescope. On the night of the 12th of 
May, 1866, a gentleman was travelling near 
Tuam, in Ireland. He was an amateur astro- 
nomer, and fond of regarding the heavenly 
bodies. Happening to glance at the Northern 
Crown, he was astonished to see there an im- 
mense star of the first or second magnitude which 
he ae never seen before——” : 

‘Excuse my interrupting you, papa,” sai 
Edward, ‘‘but I would like 13 enon exactly 
where the Northern Crown is.” 

“If you follow the stars in the tail of the Great 
Bear,” replied his father, ‘‘ you will see six stars 
in the form of a semi-coronet; they form the 
Northern Crown. To go on with my story. It 
happened that many others, including the Astro- 
nomer Royal, had seen this famous star, but, for 
some time, no one could come to a satisfactory 
conclusion respecting it. 

** At last the Astronomer Royal gave a most 
extraordinary solution of the mystery. A spec- 
trum was taken of this star, just as spectra are 
taken of the sun and planets. But I am running 
on a jJittle too fast, 1 am afraid. Have you any 
idea, Edward, what a spectrum is?” 


Edward looked doubtful; at last he said, 
‘¢ Has it anything to do with a ghost, papa?” 

Neither Mr. Vernon nor Aubrey could help 
laughing at this singular answer,: and Beatrice 
cried, with some impatience in her tone, ‘‘ Oh, 
Eddie, Eddie, how stupid you are! why, you're 
thinking of a spectre’; What can that have to do 
with a star?” 

‘“ Never mind, Ned,” said Mr. Vernon, “ Bea- 
trice isn’t much better informed herself, although 
she is quite right in supposing that a spectre and 
a spectrum are two very different thinus, Now 
listen. 

‘*Supposing I wanted to take a spectrum of 
the sun, I should carefully darken the room, only 
allowing a ray of light to pass through a hole in 
the window-shutter, through a glass prism, and 
causing it to fall upon a black board. Seven 
distinct colours would then appear. I cannot 
now enter into the nature of the black lines which 
you would see dividing these seven bright colours, 

ut may just tell you. in passing, that they denote 
the presence of metals in the sun. But suppos- 
ing hydrogen gas were to be burnt near the black 
board, a strong light would immediately surround 
the seven colours reflected upon it. And when 
the spectrum of this star was taken, not only did 
dark lines appear between the colours, pe teee 
the presence of metals, but they were surrounde 
by a bright light, which could only come from 
hydrogen gas. So from all this the Astronomer 
Royal drew the astonishing conclusion that this 
star was actually on fire.” 

‘*How wonderful!” cricd Beatrice. ‘* Howdo 
you think it took fire, papa?’ 

‘‘That I cannot tell, my dear; probably 
through some convulsion of nature. As the fire 
died out, the star of course became less brilliant, 
until at last it regained its original size, that of 
the ninth magnitude. 

‘‘There were one or two fresh explosions or 
outbreaks of the fire during the year. 

“ But what is still more remarkable is the fact, 
that as this star is such an immense distance 
from us, light would be 2,000 years travelling 
from it to us. So what was seen by us on the 
12th of May, 1866, happened in reality 2,000 
years before.” 

The children cried out with amazement at this, 
and Beatrice remarked that it was almost too 
wonderful to be true. 

‘*Yes, my child,” said her father; ‘‘and does 
it not make us feel our own littleness and insig- 
nificance, and the immeasurable wisdom of Him 
who holds the sea in the hollow of his hand, 
and taketh up the isles as a very little thing? 
After considering the wonders of the starry 
heavens we can only exclaim with David, ‘ Lord, 
what is man, that Thou art mindful of him? or 


the son of man, that Thou visitest him ?’ 


“‘ And does not this history of the burning star 
remind us of the day when our own beautiful 


‘earth, with her vast oceans and continents, her 
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grand towering mountains and peaceful valleys, | fresh made. 


will be burnt up ?”’ 

‘*Yes,” said Aubrey, thoughtfully, **I have 
been thinking of that all along.” 

‘‘T am sure I shall be frightened when I see 
the world on fire,” said little K:lward. 

‘‘ My dear boy,” said Mr. Vernon, “you need 
not be frightened if you believe in and love the 
Lord Jesus. He will not allow a hair of your 
head to perish if you are one of his own 
children. If we are truly his, we shall be able 
to lift up our heads with joy, and say, ‘ Lo, this 
is our God; we have waited for Him, and He 
will save us.’ Then with all the redeemed we 
shall soar upwards to meet the Lord in the air, 
and with Him ascend far, far beyond the orbit of 
the furthest star, until we reach that glorious and 
beantifal home where ‘the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.’”” ZETA. 


A VERSE FOR A NEW YEAR. 


THINK of the race you have to run, 
If you would reach the prize ; 
Think of the crown as yet unwon, 
Vhich in the distance lies. 
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ANIMAL TRADES. 


Bers are geometricians. The cells are so con- 
structed as, with the least quantity of material, 
to have the largest sized spaces, and least possible 
loss of interstice. The mole is a meteorologist. 
The bird called the nine-killer is an arithmetician; 
as also the crow, the wild turkey, and some other 
birds. The torpedo, the ray, and the electric ecl, 
are electricians. The nautilus is a navigator: he 
raises and lowers his sail, casts and weighs anchor, 
and performs other nautical acts. Whole tribes 
of birds are musicians. The beaver is an architect, 
builder, and woodcutter ; he cuts down trees, and 
erects houses and dams, The marmot is a civil 
enginecr: he does not only build houses, but 
constructs aqueducts and drains to keep them dry. 
The white ants maintain a regular army of sol- 
diers. Wasps are paper manufacturers. Cater- 
pillars are silk-spinners. The squirrel is a ferry- 
man; with a chip, or a piece of bark for a boat, 
and his tail for a sail, he crossesastream. Dogs, 
wolves, jackals, and many others are hunters. 
The black bear and the heron are fishermen. The 
ants have recular day labourers, The monkey is 
@ rope-dancer. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


BE kind to the poor who come to your door; if 
you cannot give them money, perhaps you can 
warm up a little pea-soup or tea. Half a tea- 
cupful of moderately strong tea, with milk in it, 
set aside at your breakfast or tea, will, if filled up 
with boiling water, be nearly as nice as if it were 


I have it every morning myself; 
many a sick person or servant who has to wait 
long for her breakfast would be glad of it, and it 
may really be said to cost nothing. Who was it 
that said, ‘‘ Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing may be lost ?”” Instead of throwing 
the bones, say of a shoulder of mutton or sirloin 
of beef, into the dust-hole, put them into a half- 
gallon saucepan, with a sliced carrot and onion 
(price a halfpenny), half a tea-spoonful of pepper 
and salt, a pint of split peas, and fill it with water. 
A little scrap of bacon, too, if you have it; but 
then do not put so much salt. Keep a wooden 


spoon on a plate near at hand, and stir the soup 


every ten minutes or thereabout for three hours, 
mashing the peas against the side of the saucepan, 
strain it, and see if it is not nice. A. M. 


THE TWO BIRDIES. 


‘“BiiTHE little birdie! with plumage of jet, 
Smooth down your feathers, and sing to my pet} 
Sing of the meadows where buttercups grow; 
Sing of the brook where the soft waters flow ; 
Sing of the hayfield, and f Se shady trees ; 
Sing of the dewdrops, and sweet-scented breeze. 


“ Sing, little birdie! your notes are so clear 

So full of rich music, so pleasant to hear, 

That baby forgets all his griefs and his wrongs, 
And suffers himself to be soothed by your songs. 
Sing, little birdie, for summer is nigh, 

And there is not a cloud to be seen in the sky. 


‘¢ Sing, little birdie, and we too will sing, 

And lighten the cares which around us upspring; 
For the tiniest carol that comes from the heart 
Some joy to the listener will always impart; 
Sing, little bird, sing gaily to-day, 

And let us be cheerful and blithe while we may.” 


Tivus the little cottage maiden 
With the little blackbird sang, 
Till the woodland air was laden 
With the mingled notes that rang 
Out such a merry tune 
That sunny afternoon. 


It happened one bright morning 
They left open birdie’s door, 
And, without a word of warning, 
Off he flew, nor came back more. 
How glad he was to go, 
Only a bird can know. 


Ard the little baby brother, 
So full of life and play, 
So precious to his mother,— 
l{e, too, has flown away ! 
God gave him angel’s wings, 
And he now with angels sings. 


Weep not for little birdie, 
He has found his dear old nest ;— 
Weep not for little baby, 
He is folded to Christ’s breast ;— 
But think what it must be 
To be happy, safe, and free! 
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CONSIDER THE END. supply of slowly growing poe There ate neatly 
ept paths winding throu stunted shrubs, 
pane BORE DE MEIC OUUUey: anded ahaily trees, across aeanty lawns which 
By FRANC MARI, have of late years become croquet-grounds. 
Author of “‘TurovanH CLoup AXD SUNSHINE,” | Phere ate also benches, placed at certain inter- 
" | vals aiong the paths for the accommodation of 
such persons as may need rest. And on these 
CuapTer I.—Our Hero. | (always supposing you have the right of entrance 
BRAMBLEBURY SQuaRE is one of the largest, | to the garden) you may sit, and looking up- 
smuttiest, and most old-fashioned of the many | wards through the trees at the grey sky, and 
large, smutty, and old-fashioned squares in the ' listening tothe contented chirp of the Aldborough 
town of Aldborough. It is also one of the | sparrows, intermingling with the shrill notes of 
pleasantest. | the caged canaries and tame bullfirches on the 
Once in the square-garden, you might imagine ! balconies of the square-houses, imagine yourself, 
yourself miles away from the large busy town of : as I said before, miles away from Aldborough, or 
Aldborough. The garden is laid out according | any other town. 
to the orderly taste of a past generation. There | Some persons who, like the Aldborough spar- 
are round, and square, and oblong beds, con- ; rows, do not object to smoky air and smutty 
taining, during the summer months, a meagre ' trees, might not think it desirable to imagine 
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themselves anywhere but in the square-gar- 
den. 

Among these may be reckoned most of the 
young people who lived in and near Bramble- 
bary Square, and who daily met: there to spend 
their leisure hours in playing croquet or arnus- 
ing themselves in any other way; besides the 
boys belonging to a certain school. The build- 
ings and playground of this school form nearly 
one side of the square, while the other three are 
composed of large well-built houses, divided at 
two of the four corners of the square by a road. 

In one of these houses lived our hero—a little 
boy about twelve years old, of the name of Eric 
Gage Dudley. | 

On the evening of the commencement of our 
story—one cold damp evening towards the end 
of April—he might have been seen standing at 
the dining-room window of his father-s nouse, 
with his nose and forehead flattened against the 
pane, his gaze straining out into the cheerless 
twilight, in evident expectation of an arrival. 

It was a very quiet scene. Few carriages or 
cabs and still fewer pedestrians made the square 
their thoroughfare, and this evening the inhabit- 
ants. yvonne as well as old, preferred staying in 
tucir warm houses to walking in the garden. So 
for some time Eric Dudley watched undisturbed. 

At length a voice from another part of the room 
roused him. 

“Come, Eric,’’ it said, **’tis no use standing 
at the window all the evening. Come and sit by 
the fire and read.” 

“TI tell you 1 want to goto No. 50,” answered 
Eric without turning his head. ‘‘’Tis a shame 
that I should have to stick at home to receive a 
good-for-nothing tutor. But, Mrs. Comfort, I 
shall stay no longer. Papa thought he would 
have come in the afternoon when he said I was 
to stay at home. I shall go to No. 50.” 

' As Lic finished the last sentence he turned 
his face towards the lady he was addressing. 
Some rays of the firelight fell upon it, lighting 
up the fair hair which hung in disorder around it, 
dancing about the large blue eyes, resting on the 
rosy well-formed lips, and revealing there an ex- 
pression of annoyance and discontent. ‘I say, 
Mrs. Comfort, Iam off to No. 50. They are going 
to have the first consultation about the athletic 
sports. When Mr. Heine comes you need not 
say anything about my being out, and if papa 
vomes in,—why, say I shall be back directly— 
that I am only gone to speak to my cousins fora 
minute.”’ 

“T cannot give my permission to your going, 
Eric. Your papa said he wished you to be at 
home when your tutor arrived. Take a book to 
while away the time. You may read aloud to 
me if you will.” 

‘I won’t read,” said Eric, once more turning 
towards the winauw. ‘‘It is very unkind of 

ou-not to let me go, Mrs. Comfort. Oh, I 
believe he’s coming! Here’sa cab.” 


A cab had indeed entered the square. It 
turned in the direction of Mr. Dudley's house, 
and the next moment drove up to the door. 

Mrs. Comfort rose. ‘Now, Eric dear, we 
must try to welcome your tutor as kindly as we 
can. He is a foreigner, and therefore doubly 
claims our attention. You will give him kind 
looks as well as kind words, won’t you, dear?” 

**No, I don’t think I will—unless I take a 
great fancy to him.’”’ But a smile belied the 
child’s words, and slipping his hand inte Mrs. 
Comfort’s they went together into the hall to 
welcoine the new German tutor. 

The street door had already been opened by the 
man-servant, and on its threshold stood the 
tutor, in the act of paying the cabman. 

**Vat is your tariff?” the Geran inquired, 
translating the idiom of his own lanzuage. 

“My fare is two shillings and sixpence,” said 
the cabman ; ‘but if you wish to look at that 
tariff, I have no objection to showing it, though 
I should have thought I might have had my 
fare without all this talk, after loading up your 
luggage and hunting all over a third-class steamer 
cabin for it. But as you're a German we'll for- 
give a little stinginess. Here's my tariff.” 

Unconscious of the man’s insolence the tutor 
put out his hand to take the card ; as he did so, 
a little embroidered purse he held in his hand 
slipped through his fingers, and the money it 
contained rolled on the pavement, down the area, 
under the wheels of the cab. The tutor stooped 
to pick up the purse, and after having carefully 
examined it to see that it was not damaged, 
sought his missing coins. The cabman stood by 
grinning, the man-servant in stoic silence. 

‘* Here is the cabman’s fare,” said Mrs. Com- 
fort, handing the footman halfa crown. ‘Will 
you be so good as to dismiss him ?” 

The German was still occupied in his search 
while this was being done. Seeing the cab drive 
off, he concluded the man had taken the fare at 
his pleasure from his lost money. 

“Halt! halt !” he cried, still clinging to his 
German idiom. ‘I pay my tariff. I no pay 
more. I no pay more.” 

‘The man has been paid his proper fare,’’ said 
Eric, stepping out on the door-steps. ‘Can I 
ee you find your money? How much is miss- 
ing ? 

‘* Five silver pieces,” returned the tutor. 

‘*There are two in the area,” exclaimed Eric. 
*T'll get them in an instant. And here is an- 
other, and here are two more under the mat.” 

‘‘T thank you,” said the German. ‘Do I 
thank my pupil?” 

**T am to be your pupil,” replied Eric. ‘* Wil] 
you come in? Papa is not at home, so we are 
going to take tea in the schoolroom this even- 
ing. 

Before taking his tutor into the tea-room, 
at Mrs, Comfort’s suggestion, he led him to his 
room. This was a large well-furnished cham- 
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ber, and a fire in the grate made it look cheerful | his tutor to Eric; it would not be kind ; and it 


and bright. 

Mr. Heine sat down before it. Eric stood at 
the door uncertain whether to enter the room or 
not. His tutor made a motion for him to 
advance. 

‘* My room is very beautiful,” he said, simply. 
Then breaking off into another strain, he asked, 
**Do you understand German ?” 

**T used to,” returned Eric. ‘* We travelled 
about in Germany a good deal before dear mam- 
ma died, I learnt German then; but I have 
forgotten so much since, that papa thought I 
had better begin to learn it up again.” 

“‘Then I will always speak German to you for 
the future,” the tutor returned, speaking his 
mother tongue. ‘‘So you have lost your mamma. 
I lost mine before I was your age. My father 
has died since, and now I have left my only sister 
behind me.” 

Eric did not speak; but something in the 
stranger’s voice told him he might become his 
friend as well as teacher. 

For two or three years Eric Dudley had been 
a day pupil at Dr. Jones’sschool. His father had 
now provided him with a tutor at home, in the 
belief that the change of tuition would prove 
beneficial. Dr. Jones still allowed him to attend 
certain classes, and it was his father’s intention 
that he should at a future time resume his entire 
studies at the school. 

Eric himself, although he did not object to 
leaving school, rather disliked the idea of a tutor 
at home. He was quite ready to take up Ger- 
man, but he feared the constant restraint of a 
tutor, and therefore, as we have already seen, 
had rather dreaded his arrival. 


CHAPrrerR II.—TxHE Cousins at No. 50. 


*¢T woNnDER how much longer Eric means to 
keep us waiting ?’’ exclaimed Christopher Dudley, 
the eldest of the three boys among 
living at No. 50, Bramblebury.Square. I pro- 
mised him I would not go into the square garden 
till he came.” : | 

‘‘That precious tutor of his won’t let him out, 
you may depend upon it,” said Harry, Christo- 
pher’s youngest brother. 

‘Oh, am I not glad I haven’t a tutor! I'd 
rather kill myself with work at old Jones’s—at 
Bramblebury grammar school under the reverend 
Dr. Jones, 1 should say—than do lessons half 
an hour a day with a German tutor. Oh, I am 
glad I’m not Eric.” 

‘¢°Tis very well you are,” said Mary, a sweet- 
looking girl of about eighteen, the eldest of the 
family. ‘* You couldn’t be Eric if you wished 
it ever 80 much, nor could papa afford to give 
you the advantage of a private tutor if you 
wished tbat ; so it is a good thing you are con- 
tented. But I would not say anything against 


ric’s cousins | 
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is no use setting Eric against him.”’ 

‘Oh for pen and paper to make a record of 
the wise speeches which fall from our sister’s 
lips!” exclaimed Harry, laughing. ‘‘Oh for a 
memory to recall her good advice at the right 
moment! But, Mary, I’m afraid ’tis all of no 
use, Eric dislikes the idea of ——” 

‘* Well, Eric,” exclaimed Christopher as thedoor 
opened to admit his cousin, ‘‘I hope you’ve been 
long enough. You said you would be here when 
we came out of school. Did Hedges keep you 
in? And, by the way, how does he find himself 
after his journey yesterday, and after crawling 
about in the mud to find his money ? how is his 
health this morning ?” 

‘ ‘Who are you talking about?” inquired 
ric. 

“Why, your most learned tutor, of course. 
Did not you say his name was Hedges ?” 

‘No, his name is Heine.” 

‘¢ And that is the German for Hedges, isn’t it! 
You said so. I don’t know German, and I would 
not know it upon any account.” 

‘You said Mr. Heine’s name should be 
Hedges,” maintained Eric. ‘‘I said hain was 
the German for a wood. They call little thickets 
or clumps of trees haine. But that word is 
spelt diflerently.” 

‘‘Oh, never mind,” interrupted Harry. 
‘‘ Hedges is near enough; and it is a euphonious 
sort ofname. So we'll stick to it. Didn’t he have 
a dispute with the cabman when he came last 
night ? We watched his arriva) from cur win- 
dow, and saw all his money rol! on the ground, 
and Moral present the cabby with his fare. 
Though I should not think Moral’s own gene- 
rosity prompted him to such liberality.” 

‘Certainly not,” replied Eric. ‘*‘Mrs. Com- 
fort paid the fare, and Mr. Heine paid her aguin 
at tea-time.” 

‘‘Then he is honest,” observed Harry, with 
mock solemnity. 

‘¢ That’s a comfort, considering we shall have 
good deal to do with him in the square gar- 

en.” 

‘“‘T am sure he is honest,” rejoined Eric, 
warmly, ‘‘and, upon my word, I think we said 
more against him before he came than there wag 
any need to. He’s not as bad as he might be.” 

‘Not so bad as he might be,” echoec Chris- 
topher. ‘‘That’s good. I don’t suppose any 
one is ag bad, or as good either, as he might be ; 
though that curious specimen of meerenk 
Rachel Meah, would not allow it. She said the 
other day that there was only one kind of good, 
and one kind of bad—those who were going to 
heaven, and those who were going the other way. 
And she herd forth about it till I was so tired, 
that I vowed I’d never go there to buy another 
tart as long as I’m a schoolboy.” 

“ Chris,’’ said a childish voice from a corner 
behind the curtains, ‘‘ Rachel didn’t say exactly 
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that—at least, although that is the sense, she put 
it rather differently.” 

“Well, never mind if she did,” rejoined Chris- 
topher. ‘‘I don’t want to hear it all over again, 
at all events. And why are you sneaking there 
behind the curtains, listening to all our secrets, 
and not telling us you were there ?” 

**T thought you knew I was here,’’ replied the 
voice. ‘* But I'll go away if you want me to.” 

As these words were spoken the curtain was 

ushed aside, and a little girl with long curly 

air, rather roughened by brushing against the 
curtains, with wondering brown eyes, and a 
- mouth which her brothers often pronounced to 
ri large enough for a gipsy, came from behind 
them. 

‘*'We are not talking any secrets, Grace,” said 
Harry. ‘Tis only Christopher’s nonsense, 
Stay where you are.’ 

‘*T am going out,” returned Grace. 

‘Into the square garden {” 

** No.” 

**'Where, then ?” 

‘*To Mrs. Meah’s.” 

Before Harry or Christopher had time to ask 
more questions, Grace left the room, and 
shut the door behind her. 

**T say, reek Oe said Christopher, do you know, 
‘*T don’t think Grace ought to be allowed to 
be constantly running into Mother Meah’s. You 
have no idea what queer notions she gets into 
her head there. Mamma ought to forbid her 
going. I shall speak to her about it.” 

*<T wouldn’t tell mamma if I were you,” re- 
turned Mary. ‘‘I don’t think it does Grace any 


‘*Of course you don’t, because you know 
nothing about it. Besides, do you know, I have 
seen Grace kiss Rachel] like I don’t know what. 
And just fancy kissing a person who keeps a 
pastrycook’s shop !”’ 

**T don’t see any great harm init. Rachel has 
worked for us a great many years now. I think 
the worst of it is Grace's being allowed to run 
about the streets alone.” 

*¢ Well, never mind what is the worst of it, or 
what is the best of it,” exclaimed Harry. ‘‘ Do 
you know, Chris, that it only wants five minutes 
_ to school-time? I must go and leave you and 

Eric to settle your athletic sports alone.”” 

‘*I’m coming. Don’t go without me. Now, 
Eric, quick and say which you have made up 
your mind to go in for.” 

** Well,” said Eric, “I am going in for the 
high jump and the hurdle race. Put down my 
name for these. I would go in for the lot, only 
I hate to be beaten. Not that I care for the 

rize, only one does not like to look foolish, and 
am afraid I should, for I’ve not trained.’’ 

** No one wants you to go in for more than you 
like. There’s no need to go in for any, you 
know.” 

‘Thank you; but I don’t care to lose ald the 
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Ow leaving his uncle’s house, Eric ran in the 
direction Grace had said it was her intention tc 
take—that in which Mrs. Meah’s shop lay. Be- 
fore he had gone halfway down the street leading 
to the left of the square he overtook his cousin. 

‘“Wait a minute, Grace,” he cried; ‘‘I am 
going to Mother Meah’s too. We may as well 
go together.” 

Grace walked slowly till Eric joined her. 

“‘I say, Grace,” Eric began, as they walked 
along, “I want you to tell me exactly what 
Rachel said about being good and being wicked.” 

‘*T don’t think I can tell you exactly. We 
will ask her to say it over again when we get to 
the shop.” 

‘*No, no,” exclaimed Eric, **I don’t want her 
to tell me. But 1 should like rather to know— 
just for curiosity.” 

‘‘] think she meant this,—that we are all 
sinful by nature ; but that some are washed from 
their sins and made pure in the blood of the 
Lamb, and in this way become good or fit for 
heaven. She said we must be clothed with his 
righteousness before we could be righteous or 
good in any way. Now, Eric, here’s the shop. 
Will you go in Prat 3” 

‘* Certainly not,” returned Eric, ‘‘ Ladies first 
—always.” 

He pushed open the door for Grace to enter, 
and then followed her into the shop. Outside it 
scarcely seemed ashop. There were clean muslin 
blinds across the bay-windows, surmounted by a 
small shelf, on which stood a few jars of red 
currant jelly and raspberry vinegar. Without, 
this was all the token of a shop. 

But within, the counter was spread with newly 
baked tarts, buns, maids of honour, sponge-cakes, 
pound-cakes, Banbury cakes, and as many more 
cakes as could delight the heart or assuage the 
appetite of any schoolboy. There were also 
forms, and one or two chairs, and in the centre a 
small table on which was seen a bottle of clear 
water. 

But the most conspicuous, because it was the 
most uncommon thing in the whole shop, was a 
little money-box, standing by itself on a shelf 
just above the counter to the right of the door. 
A scarlet paper flag neatly stuck into it indicated 
that it was to contain subscriptions in favour of 
a Refuge existing in one of the poorest, most 
wretched parts of Aldborough, for the reception 
of homeless boys. 

Opposite the street door of the shop was an- 
other door leading to a sitting-room. An old 
lady sat there knitting by the fire. She was not, 
however, the manager, nor indeed the proprietor 
of the shop. The whole care of it devolved upon 
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her daughter Rachel, whom Gracq Dudley had 
come to see. 

‘¢T’l] take a Banbury cake,” said Eric after he 
had said Good morning to Rachel. ‘I suppose 
they are fresh. Now, Grace, what will you go 
in bor? What do you think of a slice of Victoria 
sandwich ?” 

‘“¢T’ll not take anything, thank you,” said Grace. 

**'You must eat something, Grace. I’m going 
to stand treat. Come, now, don’t pretend you 
have no appetite for good things. There is no 
fun in coming into a goodie-shop and not being 
able to enjoy it. I’ve got sixpence left out of my 
month’s allowance, and we will spend that 
between us.”’ 

Grace hesitated. She glanced up at the little 
money-box with the red flag, and then she 
whispered, ‘‘Put my share in there, please.” 

‘‘TfI put your share in, I’ll put my own too; ” 
and Eric put down the tiny plate which held the 
aintouehed Banbury cake, and offering the six- 

ence to Rachel, he said, ‘‘ Pay yourself, please, 
bor the cake, and put the rest in the box.” 

Rachel changed the sixpence, and handed five 
pence back to Eric. 

‘¢Am I to put them in?” he asked, smiling. 
‘‘Oh no; you shall, Gracie.” 

Grace dropped the pence in one by one, then 
took her own penny from her pocket and put 
that in too. 

It was always the custom for the schoolboys, 
who were Rachel’s chief customers, to tell her the 
news of the school, when there happened to be 
any news to tell. To-day the coming athletic 
nf ade were uppermost in Eric’s mind, so of 


these he spoke. | 
**They are coming off on the 24th of April,” 
he said. ‘‘ The cards are all ready for printing. 
It will be great fun ; though ’tis rather fatiguing, 
I must own. However, I am only going in for 
the high jump and the hurdle race. I don’t much 
care for winning the prizes, or else I should go 
in for the lot. I dare say the prizes come in 
handy enough for some fellows who are hard up 
for tin; but I don’t so much care for them. 
Besides, one looks such a stupid going in for a 
heap of things and winning nothing ; and I don’t 
feel at all sure about winning a i rize.”” 

‘¢There is only one race in whic may win 
the prize and which all who run are sure of 
winning,” Rachel said. 

Eric opened his eyes wider than usual. ‘‘ What 
race is—— Oh, you mean something religious, 
something figurative.” 

‘‘T was speaking of that race in which the 
prize is an ‘incorruptible crown,’ a ‘crown of 

ory.’ 

Te you are grok asad I think we will go 
now,” said Eric, finding the conversation taking 

ver turn than he liked. 
e children left the shop. 

‘* Eric,’’ said Grace, ‘‘I am so glad you gave 

that money. Do you know, Rachel is trying to 
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collect enough to take the Refuge boys an excure 
sion into the country one day this summer. 
Won't they enjoy it? I hope she will get 
enough.” 

‘*T hope she will. It is jolly to go for a day 
into the country.” 

**I wish I could do something to earn some 
money. I’ve thought of ever so many ways ; but 
they are all no use. I had one plan which I 
think might have done, but Chris would not let 
me try it.” 

‘¢ What plan was that ?” 

‘¢'You must not tell Chris if I tell you, Eric ; 
because he scolded me so much, that I am sure 
he would be angry if I told any one. He said I 
must be crazy to think of such a thing, and 
called me a tomboy. But I wish I was a tom- - 
boy if I could get the poor Refuge boys a day in 
the country by it.” 

‘‘ What is the plan? You have not told me 
that yet.” 

‘*Y wanted to run in the athletic sports. I 
wanted Chris to admit girls. You see he is one 
oe a stewards, and he could have done it if he 

= e has 
‘| ‘‘But you could not have run against all the 

oys.” 

‘*Oh yes, I could. I tried in the square 
garden before I asked Chris. I tried by myself 
before anybody was up. I practised running for 
a fortnight before I asked Chris,” 

‘*Grace! Did not aunt scold you?” 

‘‘ No. I never told anybody what I had been 
doing. When mamma found out I was going 
out every morning, she told me not to go any 
more; that is all. But I had quite got into 
training by that time.” ; 

‘‘And what good would your running in the 
race have done the Refuge boys ?” 

“JT should have won a prize, and given them 
the money. I can’t doit now. I’m very sorry. 
But I still have that other race torun. I have set 
out forthat,and no one can prevent myrunning it.” 

‘‘The race Rachel was talking about ?” 

“ Yes,”’ said little Grace. 


A TALK ABOUT TABLES. 


I REALLY believe, dear reader, that.I have thought 
of a new amusement for you. Will you like to 


join ? 


‘¢ What is it, please?” 

Well, I have heard that a Frenchman once 
wrote a book, whose title means in English, “A 
Journey around my Room.” Now I have been 
thinking that we might attempt something of the 
same kind of journey. 

‘*T really can’t tell what you mean. My 
walk this mone gave me exercise enough ; as 
far as that goes, I should not care to walk. up 
ey down the room. There would be no fun in 

t." 
Oh, I do not mean you to dothat. We may sit 
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still and yet take our journey all the same. What 
I mean is that I think I can find something to say 
of the histories of the different articles of furniture 
in this room, which you might find interesting. 

‘¢Their histories !” 

Yes; I see you scarcely take in my meaning. 
You are giving rather a blank glance around on 
the comfortable but very homely furniture, as 
though you did not exactly see how anything 
interesting or amusing can be connected with 
it. Still, I think I am right. | 

Suppose now that we start from the table. I will 
throw up acorner of the cloth. You see it is a 
perfectly unornamental oak table. There is no 
beauty in it whatever, as you can judge for your- 
self, but I hope to induce you to look upon it 
with more favour before its history is ended. 

‘“What do you mean by its history? You 
never saw it before you came here, did you ?” 

No, and I know nothing of this particular table’s 
history ; it is only of the history of tables in 
general that I can hope to tell you something. 

If you will reflect a little I think you will 
acknowledge, that if this table could speak and 
tell us all its adventures, and the various changes 
it has undergone since it was an acorn, we might 
learn much from it. 

“An acorn! I don’t see what acorns have to 
do with tables.” 

Don’t you really? Just think a moment. 

‘‘Oh, of course ; how stupid I am! the table 
was once part of an oak tree, and all oak trees 
grow from acorns.” | 

To begin the history of our table from the 
very commencement, it is necessary, you see, that 
we should first say something about acorns. I 
will tell you all I can remember to have read 
about them. Ignorant persons sometimes call 
acorns poisonous. They would be astonished to 
learn that before people in England understood 
how to sow corn and knead it into bread, they 
formed the chief food of the country, and a 
dearth of acorns was then as great a calamity as 
@ bad harvest now. 

‘*T hope those times will not come again, for 
acorns could scarcely have been very pleasant 
food. Of course, though, they cannot be poi- 
sonous, because some animals eat them even now.”’ 

Yes, deer and pigs still do. I have also 
heard that when bruised they form very whole- 
some food for poultry. The old Saxons found 
them useful for their swine as well as themselves. 
They sent large herds of them into the forests 
which at that time covered a great part of the 
country, under the care of a swineherd, who 
watched them by day, and assembled them to- 
gether at night by blowing a horn. 

‘If the acorn from which this tabie came had 
fallen from an oak tree in those days, it would 
have run more chance of being eaten by men or 
pigs than of living to grow into a tree, and at 
last being made a table. Go on, please, I think 
I shall like these histories very much.” 
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If our table could speak it would tell you, no 
doubt, that some little time after falling from its 
parent oak it was washed by heavy rains deep 
down into the ground, where, after remaining 
some time, two green shoots began to pierce 
their way through its skin. These grew on until 
they peeped above the surface of the ground, and 
thenceforth continued growing, without ever 
ceasing, until the oak tree had become as large 
as its parent. There, I have dismissed this part 
of our table’s history in a very few words. But 
how long a time do you think passed ! 

‘A great many years, I suppose.” 

- Some hundreds of years, probably. Now vou 
must think you see its wide branches s}read 
around and covered with foliage. Think what a 
delightfully cool shade it affords to the cattle 
who flock beneath it, to the wearied traveller, 
and to the labourers in the field in which it 
stands, who sit under it to eat their noonday 
meal. How many pleasant homes, too, it affords 
to the little birds who chirp and hop about its 
branches ! 

“ And now that our acorn has become a full 
grown tree, I will tell you what I can recollect 
about oaks. 

‘* How our table has changed since that time ! 
I should think it could scarcely recognise itself.” 

No, and I am afraid it has not grown handsome 
in its old age. But you must not abuse mv poor 
old table. It is very useful to me, and I do not 
know what I should do without it. 

Well, to proceed with our history of oaks. 
The tallest oak in England stands near Welbeck 
Abbey, in Nottinghamshire. It is 112 feet hich, 
and is called ‘‘The Duke’s Walking-stick.” There 
are also other remarkable oaks on the same estate. 
The branches of the largest, known as the “ Green- 
dale Oak,” cover a space of 700 square yards, 
and a coach road is cut through it. Two others, 
each 100 fect high, stand near one of the 
entrances to the park, and, perhaps on account 
of their situation, have pained the name of ‘‘ The 
Two Porters.” From another, galled ‘‘ The Seven 
Sisters,”’ spring seven stems, each 90 feet high, 
and there are many others besides of astonishing 
dimensions. 

‘*I suppose that Greendale Oak must be the wid- 
est tree known, as its branches cover 700 yards.” 

No, the Calthorpe Oak, in Yorkshire, is said 
to be still larger. Its trunk measures 78 {eet 
round where it meets the ground. 

‘*If oak trees take hundreds of years to grow, 
what a great age they must live to!” 

They do; the oldest oak in England a few 
years back was one in Clipston Park, belonving 
to the Duke of Portland. The park itself is said 
to have existed before the Conquest. This tree is 
supposed to be 1,500 yearsold. It iscalled ‘‘The 
Parliament Oak,” from King Edward the First 
having held a parliament under its branches. It 
is easy to make a pretty correct guess as to the 
age of an oak after it is cut down. 
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‘* How can they tell?” 

If you look inside the trunk of the tree, you 
will see that it is composed of rings of different 
coloured wood. The tree forms one of these 
rings each year while it is growing. And then it 
is usually the same number of years in decaying. 
One cut down near Newport, in Monmouthshire, 
was discovered to have 400 rings. 

‘‘Then it must at least have been 400 years 
old; and we do not know how much older.” 

P Its bark was sold for £200, and its timber for 
678. : 
‘* What valuable trees oaks must be !” 
1t has been said that he who plants an oak is 
a benefactor to posterity. He certainly can hardly 
expect to derive any benefit from it himself. But 
I have not told you much of its value yet. 
We will suppose now that our oak’s hours are 
numbered. You may even fancy that you see 
the woodcutters, axes in hand, approaching, on 
‘murderous thoughts intent.’ Now the axe is 
Jaid to the roots, the blows succeed each other 
quickly ; after a time the noble tree yields to its 
hard fate, sways backwards and forwards, and at 
last falls to the ground. 
The next thing to be done is to strip off the 
bark, and then to saw the trunk into planks. 
Part, as you know well, is to be made into my 
table ; but we must leave that for the present, 
and consider first to what other uses the re- 
mainder of the oak may be put. The other 
planks may be used for the woodwork of a house, 
or for ship-building. How many oaks should 
you think are required for one man-of-war ? 
‘*T have not the least idea.” 
Two thousand trees about 75 years of age— 
from that age to 100 their wood is found to 
answer best for ship-building. 
“What an enormous sum such a ship must 
cost | Can they use no other wood but oak?” 
No other kind will do so well for the body of 
the ship, none bearing the water like oak. 
When King Philip of Spain sent his enormous 
fleet of ships, which he named the Invincible 
or Unconquerable Armada, to invade England, 
he gave strict orders to his sailors to cut down 
the Forest of. Dean, in Gloucestershire, because 
the best oak for shipping grew there. 
** Did they do so?” 
. No, providentially, the Invincible Armada 

was almost completely destroyed by a great 
storm which came on, and by the courage of 
Elizabeth’s brave sailors. England was there- 
fore saved from a great calamity. 

The bark of our tree is probably sold to the 
tanner and dyer, to whom the very sawdust 
which falls from the planks is useful. Some of 
the bark is, however, reserved for the chemist to 
make into medieine. Then the branches are 
burnt into charcoal, and the very ashes serve for 
purifying wine and softening hard water for 
washing. The roots, too, serve as handles for 
hammers, knives, and such like instruments. . 


‘‘The oak is a useful tree indeed.” 

We will now leave the remainder of the oak to 
the proprietor to dispose of as he pleases, and 
follow that portion which’is to be made into my 
table. It is taken to a carpenter's shop, where, 
after being properly seasoned, it is made as you 
see it now. 

Now follows a gap in its history. I do not 
know what happened to it from that time until 
I came here and found it in this room. You see 
we have only just reached the point from which we 
started, and have yet to begin its history as a 
table. 

‘¢ What can you find to tell me about it ?”’ 

Ah, that question is put with more eagerness 
than you displayed at first. I find you are be- 
ginning to think a talk about tables not so dull. 
after all. YI will tell you what I can remembe. 
to have read about them. 

The Romans had their tables usually made of 
maple wood. This wood they valued so highly 
that it is said they would give an exorbitant 
price for it. Somctimes, when they found fault 
with their wives for extravagance in dress or 
jewels, the ladies would literally ‘‘turn the 
tables” upon them by reminding them of the 
enormous sums they lavished on their tables. 

Our ancestors, the Saxons, seem to have 
thought it necessary to have a separate table for. 
each person. They sat at meals on the ground, 
over which was first spread either the skin of an 
animal or a little hay or grass. The most dis- 
tinguished visitors had the middle oes and 
those next in rank sat to the right and left, while 
before each was placed a low table or stool, on 
which was the portion of food allotted to him. 

In Canute’s time, however, they seem to have 
advanced so far as to use square tables and long 
benches. The distinctions of rank were now 
much insisted on. Should any person place 
himself higher than he had a right to do, he was 
degraded to the lowest place of all, and the 
remainder of the company might pelt him with 
bones, without such conduct being considered in 
the least ill-mannered. The place for the mis- 
tress of the house was at the head of the table, 
upon a raised platform under a canopy. Here 
she distributed the provisions to the different 
guests, and thus procured for herself the title of 
laef dien, or ‘‘ server of bread,” which word was 
afterwards shortened into lady. 

‘¢Is that the meaning of the word lady, then, — 
a server of bread ?”’ 

Yes; and you see it is‘a very appropriate title 
for the mistress of a house. 

_ These tables seem to have been covered with 
fine cloths, some of which were very costly. 

In the Middle Ages dinner-tables were laid on 
trestles, and it was the custom to carry them away 
after dinner. Joanna, queen of Sicily, daughter 
of Henry II., seems to have had the trestles 
of her table made of gold; for when her brother, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, compelled King Tan- 
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cred to restore the furniture and dower of which 
he had deprived her, there appeared in the list of 
the former ‘‘ an arm-chair of solid gold, footstools 
of gold, a table twelve feet long, with trestles of 
gold, besides urns and vases of the same precious 
metal.” 

‘¢ What magnificent furniture !” 

I do not know whether the furniture was often 
as splendid as this in those days, but it was 
certainly much scarcer than at present. The 
Earl of Northumberland lived in a more sump- 
tuous manner than most nobles of his time, but 
from his ‘‘ Household Book,” begun so late as1512, 
we learn that though he had three country seats, 
he possessed but furniture sufficient for one. 
Whenever he changed his residence, therefore, it 
was necessary to take all his belongings with him. 
Seventeen carts and one waggon followed, con- 
taining his beds, tables, chairs, and kitchen 
utensils. 

‘¢ What a business it must have been to travel 
in those days! It would have been almost better 
to have but one house.” 

The spaces undér the tables seem to have been 
sometimes used for sleeping-places. Isabella of 
Angouléme’s pages were ordered to sleep in the 
‘‘royal matt under the great tables which were 
on trestles.” 

The fioor of this stone hall in which the meals 
were taken was raised at the end furthest from 
the door, usually a step higher than the remainder 
of the room. This part was called ‘‘the dais,” 
and was the place of honour. Here the head 
table stood for the lord of the house and the 
principal guests, while the inferior guests, re- 
tainers, and servants, took their meals at tables 
placed along the sides of the lower part. 

‘‘Which party dined first %’’ 

They al] had dinner at the same time ; but not 
only did the great in those days partake of the 
same fare as their servants, but many of the 
neighbouring poor likewise joined the party. 
King Richard II. entertained every day at dinner 
six thousand persons, many of whom were very 
poor 5 and he employed three hundred people in 

is kitchens to provide these enormous dinners. 

But although they had their meals together in 
this manner, the distinctions of rank were very 
rigidly kept up. In the middle of every table 
stood a large salt-cellar, and the space above this 


was reserved for the higher portion of the com- | also 


pany, and beneath for the lower; so that the 
expression ‘‘beneath the salt” came into use, 
signifying to occupy a very humble position in 
a household. 

The Churchmen, it is said, often affected more 
state even than the nobility. The Abbot of St. 
Albans’ table, in the sixteenth century, was 
raised fifteen feet above the hall. While serving 
his dinner, the monks at every fifth step sang a 
ee and this ended, they retired to a table at 

e side ot ** hall, where they were waited on 
with equal respect by the movices. 
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had all the middle of the table to himself, but 
guests of distinction were permitted to sit at 
either end. 

‘*T am very glad that we may eat dinner now- 
a-days without so much ceremony.” | 

Alter the tables were carried away, a light 
refreshment often succeeded, as we now take a 
cup of tea or coffee,—only in the place of tea and 
coffee, which could not be had in those days, the 
company partock usually of a drink called hippo- 
cras, and comfits and spices. This refreshment 
was called ‘‘a voide,” scans it was the signal 
for the guests to leave. When Catherine of 
Arragon was married to Prince Arthur, the 
‘‘voide” was brought in by ‘‘fourscore earls, 
barons, and knights, walking two and two. One 
noble servitor presented the gold spice-plate, a 
second the cup, while a third of lower rank filled 
the cup from a golden ewer.” 

‘*Does not the dinner we have just had seem 
a pleasant one to look back on while hearing of 

this fuss and parade ?” 

I certainly do not think so much ceremony 
would suit you while as for myself, it would 
take away my appetite. 

But I have one thing more to tell you of these 
tables before we leave them. On great occasions 
the attendants of ladies of rank sat under the 
table at their mistress’s feet during state banquets. 
At Henry VIII. and Catherine’s eoronation feast, 
several ladies of high rank sat under the table at 
the queen’s feet, holding her pocket handkerchief, 
table napkins, fan, and purse. 

At Anne Boleyn’s coronation, it is said, also, 
‘¢ And under the table went two gentlewomen, 
and sat at the queen’s feet during the dinner.” 

‘‘ What a strange custom that seems!” 

Now I must rest for a time in this journey 
round the room. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Wes most heartily wish our thousands of readers 

A Happy New YEaR. May they turn over this new 

leaf in the book of their earthly life, with an earnest 

i had that God’s grace may write upon it “ His new, 
t name of Love.” 

To Canvassers.— Write to us for as many copies 
of the new Canvassing Bill as you can usefully dis- 
tribute, and kindly report your success. Will you 
speak a word in favour of the new series of 
Golden Hours? Wecan honestly say, It is the most 
beautiful magazine you ever saw. Its price is so low 
for so large an amount of matter and such excellent 
engravings, that only a very large sale will pay the 
expenses. You can have Canvassing Bills for Golden 

ours as well as for Sunshine. 

Taz VoLumE For 1867 has already had a large 
sale. It is the cheapest of all gift books; 1s. 6d. 
plain cloth, 2s. 6d. cloth gilt sides and edges. 

_Reavine Cases, for the protection of the numbers 
till they are bound, price 6d. 

*,,* Letters for the Editor may be addressed to him 


The abbot jat the Publishers’, 24, Paternoster Row, London. 
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[GILBERT AND EMILY AT THE STACKYARD GaTE.| 


EMILY MILMAN: Birdie pec ? ae Miss a i Miss Se told 
you particularly not to do that again. Do not 
THE LITTLE SUNBSAM OF THE FARM- you remember !—that time an you threw it 
HOUSE. down, and frightened poor Birdie so.” 
By the Author of ‘‘Sonprer HaRro3p.” But Elizabeth went on as if she had not heard ; 
a ae Se had landed the cage safely on 
i - the table did she answer. : 
Cuarrer [V.—“* BIRDIE. ‘‘T am not doing any harm. But you go jus 
“TAKE care, Miss Liza, you will be down !”” ex- | the way to make me by talking to me, Carter. 

claimed Carter; for Elizabeth had climbed on a| want to show Emily my pretty Birdie, and what he 
chair to the canary-bird’s cage that hung in the/can do. He comes out, and hops on my shoulder, 
window. “You are surely not going to take! and sings so prettily ; heis a dear little fellow.” 
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But Birdie was not disposed to exhibit himself! Walter. Cartersaidso. For he had had no water 


this morning. 
chirp, and coax, and talk to him, in the most 
persuasive manner, and called him pretty fellow. 
He put his head on one side, and looked at her 
with his bright little eyes, but said, as plainly as 
bird language could, that he would rather stay in 
his cage, if it were all the same to her. Not even 
t lump of sugar would tempt him out. Fliza- 
beth was sorely disappointed. 

‘* Perhaps he is frightened of me. He does not 
know me, you know,” suggested Emily. 

But Elizabeth, turning round, saw that her 
little cousin Walter had drawn near the table. 

‘*Go away, you naughty boy!" she exclaimed, 
giving him a rough push; ‘‘it is you who are 
frightening Birdie. You have been cruel to him 
gome time or other, I have no doubt, so he cannot 
bear the sight of you.”’ | 

Walter staggered; but Carter sprang up in 
tyme to save him from falling. 

‘For shame, Miss Liza! Master Waiter is 
very kind to Birdie ; he feeds him every morning, 
and you almost always forget.” 

Elizabeth turned fiercely round. 

**T knew it!” she exclaimed. ‘I knew some- 
body had been stealing Birdie’s love from me. 
What business had you to touch him or feed him 
at all, Walter? Heis my Birdie!” And the little 
girl threw herself on the floor, in a terrible passion, 

Carter took not the slightest notice. She was 
used to such outbursts of temper. But Emily was 
so frightened, she scarcely knew what todo. By 
and by, however, she stole to Elizabeth's side. 
She could not see any one in distress wifhout at 
least trying to do something. And she thought 
of Miss Margaret’s words only that morning. 
oe eas down by her, she kissed ;her fore- 

ead, 

“* Never mind, Miss Liza; I have.& pet lamb 
at home, that my brother Gilbert gave me only 
this morning; you shall have it if you like. I 
am sure it will love you.” 

Elizabeth sprang up. 

**No, Emily, I will not have your lamb. I am 
sure you would not like to part with it; but I 
should like to come and see it. I love Birdie, 
and no one else ought to have touched him. It is 
that which vexed me ;” and the glance which she 
a then gave towards Walter did not tend to 
essen her displeasure. 

For Birdie, left to himself, had thought fit, like 
many a human being, to do what he would not 
do when another wished it. Of his own accord 
he had hopped out of his cage, and now stood on 
Walter’s shoulder, warbling forth a clear, sweet 
lay from his little throat. 

: “I did not want him to come, indeed, cousin 
uiza,” said Walter, earnestly, as he caught his 
cousin’s disdainful look ; “I would much rather 
he had come to you.” 

‘* Cousin Liza,” said little Alice, ‘‘Birdie would 
have died one morning if it had not been for 


In vain did his little mistress for a whole day. 


‘*T do not want to have anything more to do 
with the canary. Walter may have him if he 
likes. I shall not feed him again. —Come, Emily, 
let us leave these children, and go down-stairs.”’ 

‘* Miss Emily had better have her own dress on 
again before you go; it isquite ready,” said Carter.” 

Klizabeth waited impatiently until the change 
was effected ; and then she took Emily’s hand, 
and they went down together. Miss Sinclair was 
still at the piano when Elizabeth drew her com- 
panion into the drawing-room ; and Emily’s quick 
ear soon detected that the performance was of a 
much higher style than what she had been accus- 
tomed to hear at Miss Henderson’s. In her eager- 
ness to listen she drew closer ; and Miss Sinclair 
was somewhat amused, yet pleased, at the earnest, 
rapt expression of her face. 

**Are you fond of music, Emily ?” 

Emily started and coloured ; and Miss Sinclair 
soon drew from her that that was her sole reason 
for regretting that she was not to return to school. 

‘*1f you please, ma’am, I think I ought to be 
going home, now; mother will think she has lost 
me. 

*¢ Well, we will not keep you longer, then; but 
we must not forget the shilling for the eggs.” 

But Emily hesitated. 

‘* But, ma’am, I do not think I ought to take 
it. The eggs are of no use to you.”’ 

‘Oh yes, cook says some of them are not so 
broken but that they can be used. And, besides, 
it was no fault of yours, Emily. Liza must bear 
all the blame of the breakage.” ts 

“Oh yes, .it was what papa calls my impetu- 
osity, was it not, aunt Carrie? You must come 
again, Emily. But I sha] come to see you very 
soon, to make acq@aintance with the pet lamb.” 

‘* Fairy will be.very glad to see you, Miss Liza.” 

Emily took the shilling with some reluctance, 
and then she made the best of her way home. 
Mrs. Milman certainly had wondered greatly what 
hl become of her; but when Emily eagerly 
related all that had passed, she was much pleased. 

‘‘ Why, really, Emily, you are going to be a 
lady, after all, I do believe. It seems quite certain 
that that little Miss Sinclair has taken a fancy 
to you, and who knows what may come of it! 
You must be very careful about your manners 
and behaviour. But you should not have taken 
the shilling, child. However, Gilbert shall carry 
them some more eggs this evening.” 

The morning adventures afforded Emily plenty 
of conversation during dinner, and were likely to 
last her some time afterwards ; but she privately 
informed Gilbert that she thought Miss Liza did 
not seem very happy, though she had so many 
nice things about her. 

‘“‘Every one is not so bright and cheerful as 
you are, you know, Millie,” was her brother's 
reply; ‘‘and many aone thinks too much of him- 
self to be happy.” 
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The afternoon was passing away, and Emily and 
her mother were busily employed, when the little 
girl, on looking up, saw, to her great surprise, 
Miss Sinclair and Elizabeth just turning in at the 


gate. . 

‘‘Oh, mother, here is Miss Sinclair!” she 
exclaimed. 

Mrs. Milman stepped forward and invited 
them in. 

‘* My little niece would not let me rest until I 
had brought her to see her young friend, Mrs. Mil- 
man; and I believe she wants to make acquaint- 
ance with all the pleasant things a farmhouse 
contains.” 

‘‘T am sure, ma’am, Miss Sinclair is quite 
welcome to see anything we can show her.—Emily, 
take the young lady into the yard, and show her 
everything you can.” 

Emily gladly obeyed; and the two children 
were -soon laughing heartily over Fairy’s merry 
peauaan while Miss Sinclair remained in the 

ouse to talk to Mrs. Milman. 

The hayfield was another source of immense 
delight to Elizabeth. The labourers were busy in 
the field in the front of the house; and the little 
girls amused themselves with tossing the hay 
about, and covering up each other and Fairy, until 
Mrs. Milman appeared at the gate, calling them 
to return. 

Emily jumped up in a minute; but Elizabeth 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, we will not go yet. I know it 
is aunt Carrie that wants me ; but I am not ready 
yet; she must wait.” 

- “But mother has called me, and I must go.” 
' Do you always go when you are called ?” 
. ©Yes, of course!” was the answer, in a sur- 


prised tone, t 

‘‘ Well, Emily, I shall come again. I have 
enjoyed myself so much. : Shall you be glad to 
see me ¢” 
. Yes, indeed, Miss Liza,” was the earnest reply. 
‘‘T like you very much.” | 

“Do you? And will youj try to love me, 
Emily ?’’ The words were said very softly. 


: Emily threw her arms round her and kissed her. 
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It will not need much trying, I am sure, Miss 
Liza.” 


CHAPTER V. ELIZABETH SINCLAIR.. 


Dr. SINCLAIR had not been living long at Ever- 
leigh—not more than three months. His wife 
had been dead five or six years ; and he had had 
no very settled home since then until now: for 
hia little girl, on her mother’s death, had been 
given over to the care of her grandmother and 
aunt, who had both doted on her, and indulged 
her every whim. But on the death of the elder 
Mrs. Sinclair, a year ago, Elizabeth had returned 
to her father’s hume, accompanied by her aunt 
Caroline, who was now able to live with her 
brother, and superintend his household. 

But just before their removal to Everleigh a 


further addition had been made to the family by 
the arrival of Walter and Alice Montgomery— 
two little orphans, the children of Mrs. Sinclair’s 
sister; for whom, for his wife’s sake, Dr. Sinclair 
had promised to make a home. Their nurse, 
Carter, came with them; and as she was much 
attached to the children, and they to her, Eliza- 
beth’s attendant was dismissed, and Carter was 
kept in her place. 

The arrangement, altogether, by no means 
suited Elizabeth. She took a prejudice against 
her little cousins from the first, and was always 
fancying that Carter took their part against her, 
—which she certainly did, and considered it only 
fair ; for Miss Sinclair always took far more notice 
of her brother’s child, who had been her charge 
almost from infancy. Certainly little Walter and 
Alice were totally innocent of any intention of 
what Elizabeth called ‘‘ usurping her place in the 
family ;’” they were quiet, yventle little things, 
and had done nothing to inspire the envy and 
jealousy with which their cousin regarded them. 
But Elizabeth had always been accustomed to 
feel herself first in every one’s estimation, and she 
could not bear.that others should share their 


regard. 

Dr. Sinclair had had a hard day’s work, and 
was rather weary that evening as he sat down to 
dinner with his sister, and the first part of the 
meal was passed in silence. But Miss Sinclair 
had a subject on which she wanted her brother’s 
opinion before the children came down to dessert, 
so at length she began upon it. 

‘*T want to talk to you, Alfred. Liza has made 
@ new acquaintance to-day ; the little girl at the 
farmhouse, where we get our milk and butter.”’ 

And then Miss Sinclair proceeded to relate how 
the acquaintance had originated, and all: she had 
learnt about Emily, from herself and from hey 
mother. 

‘* Well,” replied Dr. Sinclair, as his sister 
paused, ‘‘ what has all this todo with us? You 
have some plan in your head, or you would not 
have mentioned it. What is it, Carrie ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, I do think it would be a good thing for 
Liza to have a companion of her own age; and I 
thought, if you were agreeable, I would have this 
child here two or three times a week, and teach 
her along with Liza. I am sure her mother would 
be very glad of it; for she was lamenting to me 
this afternoon that her husband did not wish 
their daughter to go to school any more. It seemed 
such a pity ; for she was getting on so very nicely, 
I find; though, if she comes at all, it must be asan 
equal. But I do not think we need object to that ; 
for I was talking to Margaret Bryant about it, 
and she says Emily is a very well-behaved child, 
and very nice, intelligent, and affectionate. And 
| do think, Alfred, it will be a benefit both to her 
and Liza.” 

‘‘Oh, if Margaret approves, of course I can 
have nothing to say against it,” replied Dr Sin- 
clair, with a smile. ‘‘ However, I wil! «sider 
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of it. Here come the children. Do not mention 
it to them at present.” 

Walter and Alice ran to their uncle, and each 
climbed to a place on his knee. Dr. Sinclair was 
always kind to them; and they both loved bim 
with all the warmth that would have been lavished 
on their parents, had they been living. Poor 
little oes! they had no one else to love now; 
and their uncle listened to ther prattle, and 
talked to them, and told them stories in such a 
pleasant manner, that the hour after dinner was 
the happiest of the day to them. 

But it was not so to Elizabeth. She always 
rebelled inwardly at having to come down to 
dessert with those little children of five and six, 
as if she were one of them! And she was in a 
worse humour than usual now; partly from the 
effects of the morning’s annoyance, and partly 
from something that had passed in the nursery 
before coming down. She took her seat in silence 
by her aunt, and began eating her strawberries 
in the most ‘‘ grown-up” manner she could. 

By and by Miss Sinclair went away, as she 
always did, leaving her brother and the children 
alone. Elizabeth curled herself up in the corner 
of the sofa with a book. 

But she was not reading, though she appeared 
to be. Ne; she was watching, from under her 
half-closed eyes, the playful gambols of her little 
rahe as they jumped and danced about her 

ather. 

And as she watched, bitter envy sank deeper 
and deeper into her heart. 

At iy oe Carter came for her little charges, to 
take to bed. Then Dr. Sinclair approached his 
a ti and bending over her, kissed her fore- 


‘*You are quiet to-night, Liza; are you tired ?” 

For a minute Elizabeth’s heart smote her for the 
hard thoughts in which she had been indulging ; 
and then they returned, blacker than ever, and 
rushed from her heart to her lips. 

‘‘'Yes, papa, you can come and kiss me now that 
Walter and Alice are gone ; but you could not 
take one bit of notice while they were here. They 
have stolen your love quite away from me. You 
do not care for me now; and it is not right, and 
it makes me miserable.” , 

ae Pa hide was age ga in a sob; tk of 

i ut o ion, as the red spot on either 
shack lainly indicated. me 

Dr. Sinclair was utterly astounded. 


** Elizabeth ! you surely do not know what you | by your 


are saying, or you would not speak thus.” 

‘Yes, papa, I do know ; and I have felt it a 
long time. Only never quite so bad as to-night. 
Papa, those children have crept into your heart, 
and got the place that I ough 
wish they had never come. Yes, I wish most 
acct they had never come!” 

Dr. Sinclair took a turn or two up and down 
the room before he replied. It was not often Eliza- 
beth showed so much of her real self in her 


t to have; and 1 : 
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father’s presence ; and her words had gone d 
—deeper than she was at all aware of. At length 
he drew a chair and sat down beside hor. 

‘**Let us talk this matter over quietly, Eliza- 
beth ; for it is a serious charge voutays brought 
against me. You accuse me of giving all my love 
to your cousins and none to yourself. Am I then 
so wanting in love and tenderness towards you 
that you cannot read the fervent affection of your 
father’s heart in its outward manifestation ? Does 
it indeed need words to tell you that I love you ? 
Answer me, Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth did not answer. She was already 
repenting of her outburst. But she could not con- 
fess it as yet. 

It was with far more tenderness than she 
deserved that Dr. Sinclair bent over her. 

“‘ My little girl, I fear evil temper and passion 
have taken possession of your heart, and made 
you see things in a wrong light ; else you would 
not have magnified my notice of your orphan 
cousins into wrong done to yourself. Thad hoped, 
Liza, that you would have received those poor 
little children as a brother and sister. They have 
no home but ours, and no one to love them but 
us; while you have your father still, Liza, though 
you do think he has ceased to love you.” 

Elizabeth threw herself into her father’s arms, 
and ee “ tears of bbe’ vate ; 

apa, I am very 80 said anything. 
will not think any snore about it. It is because 
I love you so very much, papa, that I could not 
bear to think you did not love me.” 

‘* ‘You need not fear that, Liza. Your father’s 
affection for you is so intense that nothing—not 
even death—can lessen it. But I think if you 
look within a little, you will find that was not 
the true reason. Wasit not rather that you have 
cherished bitter feelings against your cousins, 
because they have come in for a share of the 
attention which has hitherto been exclusively your 
own f—not the largest share, by any means, but 
still sufficient to make you a little jealous. Is it 
ete ont ke b know I al 

on’t know, papa; but you know I alwa 
have been first with everybody.” = 

**'Yes, I do know,” replied her father, with a 
sigh, ‘‘and therefore I think it is a good thing for 
you to have some young companions. Will you 
not try to love these little ones, Liza, who have 
been sent to us to take care of and to cherish }? 
Will you not try to make their lives here happier 

a riba ht and vate for them ?” 

‘T think they are quite happy, papa. Atleast, 
if they are not, they ought in oe for they have 
everything to make them so.” 


CHAPTER VI.—Miss SrncuArr’s PLAN PROVES 
A GouD ONE. 


Dr. SINCLAIR was quite agreeable to his sister’s 
plan ; and in a day or two Miss Sinclair called at 
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the farm to propose it. Mrs. Milman gladly 
agreed ; and it was settled that Emily was to go 
every other moruing, between the hours of ten 
and twelve. She would thus have an opportunity 
ef assisting her mother hefore gu:: g, and be buck 
for the early farm dinner, from which her father 
would on no account have had her absent. 

Dr. Sinclair himself saw and talked to Emily 
on the first morning, and was so pleased with her 
modest and intelligent answers to his questions, 
that he felt no scruple in admitting her to the com- 
partir of hisdaughter. Miss Sinclair found 

er a docile pupil, especially in the matter of 
music, which was Elizabeth’s aversion; but Emily 
was very glad of the opportunity of learning, and 
devoted as much time to it as she was allowed. 

Elizabeth accompanied her, on leaving, as far as 
the garden gate. 

‘Dear Emily ! I am so glad you are coming so 
often. I shall do my lessons a thousand times 
better with you to join me.” 

“ It is very good of Miss Sinclair to teach me, 
I am sure, Miss Liza. It is such a great deal 
nicer than being at school.” 

‘“-You must call me Liza, not Miss Liza, Emily ; 
we are to be like sisters; papa said so.” 

“You must call me Millie, then,” replied 
Emily, with a smile. 

‘*What a lucky thing it was I ran against 
yout eggs that day! Else we might never have 

nown each other.” 

‘‘T don’t think it was luck. At least, I think 
Miss Margaret would say it was not,’’ replied 
Emily, gravely. 

‘* What then ? 

“Why, I remember one day, a long time ago 
now, I said something about chance to Miss 
Margaret, and she said there was no such thing, 
and we ought not to think it; that everything 
was ordered just how it was to be. Oh, I can- 
not explain; but I know she said that little 
things that we should think of no consequence 
often bring great things after them.” 

‘‘Well, the eggs have brought you, and that 
is a very good thing.” 

‘¢But I must run home now, Liza, or I shall 
keep them waiting for dinner: and I am sure 
father will not like that.”’ 

Elizabeth threw her arms round her young 
friend, and gave her a hearty kiss. 

‘*Good-bye until the day after to-morrow, 
then, Millie.” 

Little Frank was looking out for his sister, and 
when she appeared in sight he ran in to give 
notice of her coming. Mr. Milman’s face bright- 
ened as she entered, as it always did in the 
presence of his fresh young daughter. 

‘Well, Millie, have you had a pleasant morn- 
ing? Are you going to be turned into this lady 
mother talks of ?” 

‘‘It is a very great advantage for Emily,” 


**T hope I shall, mother. But, father dear, I 
am your own little lassie yet; and I do not think 
all the grand doings, or Miss Liza’s company, 
will spoil me for home life a bit ;” and she drew 
his arm round her and nestled close to his side. 

He looked down at her with eyes full of the 
most tender affection, but said nothing. Indeed, 
Mrs. Milman called them all just then to the 
duties of the table, which occupied a due share 
of attention for the next half-hour; for Mr. Mil- 
man would not have meals hurried over. He 
always said it was not lost time to eat your food 
in a pleasant and orderly manner. 

When they rose again, Emily asked her father 
if she might go with him into the fields. Some 
of Emily's happiest hours were spent with her 
father, going with him to see the various la- 
bourers at their work, or to look after the 
thousand and one things that are always claim- 
ing the attention of the master. Sometime 
Gilbert was with them, but more often they tw 
were alone, as on this afternoon, and Emily’s 

resence and prattle made the sunshine of her 
ather’s life, 

Both Emily and Elizabeth looked forward te 
the mornings they spent together. And Miss 
Sinclair was not much less glad than they were ; 
for Elizabeth was always so much better to 
manage when Emily was with her. Perhaps it 
was the example of Emily’s instant obedience 
and attention to work that influenced her. At 
all events, she was much more diligent when she 
had her companion than when alone. 

Emily did not see much of the two little 
Montgomerys. Now and then, if she peppers 
to be there before Miss Sinclair was ready for 
her, she would go up to the nursery for a few 
minutes. And even those flying visits endeared 
her to the children, who always welcomed her 
with pleasure ; for she tried to amuse them and 
enter into their games, though she could see that 
Elizabeth was not too well pleased to see her so 
employed. 


CHAPTER VII.—Bos’s CoMPANION. 


OnE morning, when Emily was coming from Dr. 
Sinclair’s, as she turned the corner of the road 
she saw her brother Bob before her, and Bob was 
not alone ; he was accompanied by a boy appar- 
ently a year or two older than himself. They 
were some distance in advance of Emily, and 
before she had time to make much observation, 
they darted out of her sight down a lane. But in 
the one glance she had had Emily was almost sure 
she recognised in Bob's companion, Mark Jeffer- 
son; she thought she could not be mistaken— 
indeed, she was almost sure she was not. 

Now the said Mark was one of the worthless 
characters of the village. Perhaps that he was 


said Mrs. Milman, “this going to Dr. Sinclair's; | so was more his father’s fault than his own ; but, 


and I hope she will make the best of it.” 


however that might be, the fact remained the same, 
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He was an idle, unprincipled fellow, and people 
said not altogether so honest as he should have 
been. Jefferson the elder was a labourer, and a 
very good workman when he chose, and when he 
was sober, which was not often. His wife had died 
when Mark was only three years old, and the boy 
had been left to shift for himself, his father 
caring very little for him, and taking no pains to 
have him taught. The consequence was that 
Mark educated himself, and their home was one 
of the most wretched in Everleigh. 

Such was Bob’s companion: and Emily was 
surprised and sorry that it should be so. For 
some months before, Bob had ‘‘taken up” with 
Mark ; and the knowledge thereof had come to 
his father’sears. Mr. Milman was very angry,— 
more angry than his children had ever seen him. 
It was very rarely he wasroused out of his quiet, 
kind manner, but this time he was effectually ; 
and he decidedly forbade Bob having anything 
further to do with Mark. | 

Since then nothing more had been heard of 
the acquaintance, and Emily supposed it was 
entirely stopped; but the evidence of her eyes 
this morning seemed a proof to the contrary. 

When, however, she reached the end of the 
lane where she had last seen them, Bob sauntered 
out of it alone, with his hands in his pockets, 
looking as aneoncerned as possible. 

He started, though, on seeing his sister, and 
cast a glance behind him, perhaps to see if any- 
thing was still visible of his late companion. 
But the lane was empty of all animal life save 
two or three geese and a pig. Emily linked her 
arm in her brother’s, 

“ You are going home, are you not, Bob? It 
is just dinner-time. It only wanted ten minutes 
to twelve when I passed the church.” 

‘‘There’s plenty of time,” replied Bob—easy 
as usual. 

Emily waited a minute or two, and then she 
said, gently, ‘‘ Bob, who was it that was with 
you just now.” 

Bob started, and drew his arm away from his 
‘sister with an impatient gesture. 

‘* How do you know any one was with me? I 
‘was alone when you came up to me.” 

‘*Yes, but you were not before I saw you. 
And oh, Bob, i do believe it was Mark Jefferson 
that was with you! I don’t think I could be 
mistaken.” 

‘*And what if it was, Emily?” replied her 
‘brother, half angrily, ‘‘it is no business of yours.” 

‘* Bobbie dear, do not be vexed ; but you know 
how displeased father would be if he knew. Oh, 
Bobbie, don’t disobey him, please !” 

“¢ When I want your advice I will ask for it, 
Millie,” was Bob’s uncourteous reply, as he flung 
himself to the other side of the road, and left 
Emily to pursue her way home alone ; which she 

- did somewhat sadly, for she feared she had done 
-more harm than good by speaking. 

Bob came in as they were sitting down to 


dinner, and was half inclined to turn sulky at his 
father’s mild reproof. 

In the afternoon, when Emily had assisted her 
mother, and Mrs. Milman wanted her no longer, 
she put on her hat and sauntered out into the 
yard, She was uneasy about Bob. She was 
sure all was not right with him some way; and 
he had owned to his companion being Mark, 
which was of itself sufficient to cause her un- 
easiness; and she was atraid, too, that he was 
vexed by what she had said. It was in a very 
grave mood, therefore, that she stood leaning 
over the stackyard gate ; aud Fairy, who was with 
her, pulled vainly at her string, and begged for 
aramble. It was thus that Gilbert found her. 

‘* Well, Millie, what is the meaning of that 
sober face ?” 

‘*Oh, Gilbert !” and the sober face brightened ; 
for Gilbert had always been her helper in any 
trouble hitherto, and she thought perhaps he 
might, be able to help her now—‘‘oh, Gilbert ! I 
am thinkingabout Bob. Ido wish he was different!” 

‘* And so dol, Millie; but if you bother your- 
self ever so that won’t make him different. And 
Bob is not a bad fellow, after all, only not fond 
of work. And we all spoil him, you know,”’ he 
added, with a smile. 

‘Yes; but, Gilbert, I am afraid he is takiug 
up with Mark again. I saw them together this 
morning.” 

‘“Indeed,” replied Gilbert, gravely; ‘‘I am 
very sorry for that. I did not think it of Bob, 
after what father said on the subject.” 

‘*Do you think it would do any good if you 
were to speak to him about it, Gilbert ?”’ 

‘*No, I don’t think it would,” said her brother, 
meditatively ; ‘‘for you see, Millie, I might 
say a good deal more than I intended if I once 
began.” 

‘*Oh no, I’m sure you would not !”’ exclaimed 
Emily, warmly. 

“Tam not so sure of myself. Quiet as I seem, 
and quiet as you all think me, there isa warmth of 
temper inside here which often gives me a good deal 
of trouble to keep from coming out. No; my best 
plan is to let Bob and his concerns alone; for if once 
I begin to speak, I might give him more of my 
mind than I should like, or than he would relish. I 
am very willing to take his share of work, but I 
can’t find fault with him, or I should explode.” 

**You don’t look much like cxploding,”’ said 
Emily, laughing. 

But Gilbert was very grave as he answered, — 

‘*Ah, you don’t know me, Millie ; or you for- 
get what a passionate fellow I used to be. Mr. 
Bryant taught me where to go for help and grace 
to overcome it ; but it is often a hard struggle 

et.” 
‘*Indeed, you do not show it, Gilbert.” 

‘*Don’t 1? Shall I tell you who is one of my 
greatest helps? You, Millie. Often and often 
the sight of your bright face, and your pleasant 
loving words, have helped me to get over a fit 
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of ill-temper. Andit has been harder work than 
ever all these weeks you have been avay.”’ 

‘*T am very glad,” replied Emily, with a 
pleased look, ‘‘if the sunbeam has mule a little 
bit of warmth.” Then she added in a lower tone, 
‘*7 want to grow like Mary.” 

Gilbert’s face changed. 

‘““Ay; Mary was the veriest sunbeam that 
ever shone in any one’s home. But [ think you 
are like her, Millie; you seem to have slipped into 
her place and her ways. And I know we should 
all have missed Mary a thousand times more 
if it had not been for you.” 

Those were pleasant words to Emily ; and she 
lifted up her heart to her Father in heaven, who 
had placed her where she was, that He would make 
the little sunbeam shine more brightly than ever 
in her happy home. 


A PEEP AT SWITZERLAND. 


Tir:RE is no country in the world as beautiful as 
Switzerland. It is the land of high mountains, 
and deep valleys, and bubbling streams, and roar- 
ing waterfalls. People come from all countries 
to see Switzerland. It is rather more than twice 
the sizé of Wales, and is divided into twenty-two 
parts or cantons. Each canton manages its own 
private affairs, but the general interests of the 
country are watched over by the Diet, or parli.- 
ment, composed of representatives from all the 
cantons. So there is not one king over all 
Switzerland, but a great many people rule over it. 

Neither is there one language spoken in Switzer- 
land ; some speak French, and some German, and 
some Italian. 

Neither is there one sort of face. Some havea 
face like the Germans, round and rosy ; some like 
the French, with merry black eyes; aid some 
ae the Italians, with high noses and tawny 
skins. 

Neither is there one sort of character. The 
mountaineers are simple, honest creatures; but 
those who live in the valleys are more cunning 
and clever, 

Neither is there one sort of dress. In every 
town a different kind is seen. In one place the 
women wear broad-brimmed hats, and in another, 
high-crowned caps. 

Neither is there one religion. In some parts it 
is the Roman Catholic, in others the Protestant. 
The majority of the population, amounting to 
nearly three-fifths, are Protestants; but there are 
Yew countries in which Protestantism has more 
mournfully degenerated than in Switzerland. 
Many of the clergymen say that the doctrines of 
the Reformation were the superstitions of an 
ignorant age, and seldom proclaim from their 
pulpits the truths of Scripture. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that. great numbers of the people are 


infidels. and that those who really strive to serve | 


and worship» God meet with such opposition and 
persecution. 
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| You will be glad to know that there are several 
colporteurs actively engaged in the distribution 
i of the Scriptures in Switzerland, and that their 
ilabours have been richly blessed. It ig an in- 
' teresting fact, that the hotel at Lausanne, where 
ithe infidel Gibbon wrote his history, is now 
iallowed by the proprietor to be used as a deposi- 
i tory of the Bible Society ! 
i The capital of Switzerland is Berne. It is 
built on a hill, and has a most beautiful pros- 
pect. But Geneva is the largest city, and it is © 
situated near one of the finest lakes in the world. 
Zurich is a flourishing manufacturing town, in a 
densely peopled neighbourhood. In its prin- 
cipal church the celebrated Zuingle preached the 
doctrines of the gospel ; and by its press, Cover- 
dale’s Bible, the first entire English version of the 
Scriptures, was printed in 1535. 

A Swiss cottage is not quite like an English 
cottage. It has a roof that comes beyond the 
cottage, and stairs outside, and a balcony up- 
stairs by which to go into the house. And what 
is the reason the houses are built in this way? 
It is because of the snow that rolls down the 
mountains and settles on the roof. That deep 
roof shelters the house from the wet ; it is like an 
umbrella to the house. Then the lowest room is 
so damp, that it is used as a stable for cows, and 
the stairs are the way into the upper room where 
the family live, and the balcony serves as a pas- 
sage. It is very pleasant to see on some of the 
Swiss cottages a board over the door with a text 
of Scripture carved upon it. What text would 
you like to have written over your door ? 

When people go to Switzerland for the first 
time they often think, ‘‘ How happy should I be 
to live in a cottage here !’’ But very often a 
great lump of snow, as big as a house, called an 

avalanche, rolls down the side of a mountain, and, 
making a noise as loud as thunder, crushes a 
cottage that lies on the side. 
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THE CHILDREN’S SONG:: 


MERRILY sang the children, as their mother softly 
played ; 

With eager, outstretched faces a pretty group they 
made; 

Their clear and bird-like voices rang loudly through 


the nix, 

Till “ Baby” heard.the music, and crept from stair to 
stair, 

That she might join the singers, and in their gladness 
share. 


Dear, merry little warblers! ZI love to hear you too; 

Your fresh, unworldly feelings, your hearts so fond 
and true, 

Give to vour songs a sweetness that no other strains 
possess ; 

They soothe the harassed spirit when troubles thickly 
press, 

| And evoke 

BLESS 
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[ERIC AND HIS TUTOR IN THE SCHOOLROOM. | 


CONSIDER THE END. | ‘Oh, I just wanted to run into Number 50 for 
'a minute.” 
By FRANC MARI, | ‘¢— don’t know what you mean by Number 


50!’ exclaimed Mr. Heine in an annoyed tone. 
es ee my pou replied Eric, gravely. 
‘‘Then I don’t wish you to go to see them 

\CHAPTER IV.—TEMPERS TESTED. when you ought to go out wih ms. You can 

‘‘T HAVE been waiting for you a quarter of an/ go in your play-time.”’ 

hour,’’ said Mr. Heine, as Eric entered the school- | “It will be too late then. I must go now; 

room after his walk with his cousin. | indeed, I must.” 

““T thought I was a quarter of an hour too; ‘‘You must! What doyou mean by that? I 
soon,” returned Eric. ‘*Did you not say you: cannot allow any pupil of mine to say ‘I must’ 
wished me to be in by a quarter past three.” to me. I shall not allow you to go to Number 

“‘T said a quarter ¢o three,” was the reply. 50, as you call your cousins’.’”’ 

Lessons were conned over for an hour. Then, ‘Oh, please,” began Eric, ‘‘I really must.— 
according tc the wishes of Mr. Dudley, Eric was| I beg your pardon ; but it is absolutely necessary 
to take a walk with his tutor. for me to go.” ; 

‘I am quite ready, if you are,” said Mr.| Mr. Heine left the room in search of his hat. 
Heine, as Eric put away his books. As he did so, Eric slipped)passed him, and with- 
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out waiting to consider whether it were right or 
wrong, he ran to his uncle’s house. 

‘Is Christopher at home ?’’ he cried, dashing 
into the dinning-room. 

‘¢Yes,” returned Christopher; “I am here, 
and I wish you wouldn’t come bouncing in like 
that, as though the house were on fire. 
you want ?”’ 

‘I’m going in for all the races ; that’s all.” 

‘¢ And enough, too, I should think. What do 
youmean? There’s not another boy in the whole 
square, or school either, who’s going in for the 
whole lot.” . 

“But Iam, [tell you. ’Tis not against rules. 
So I’m going in for the lot.” : 

‘* Whatever for ?”’ 

‘‘Because I want to win a great:many prizes?’ 

“But you can’t get them ail; so what's the 
use of going in for everything ?” 

‘¢ Because, if-I lose one, J shall gaim another?’ 

‘¢Did uncle say you might ?” | 

‘*Yes; he said I might do:as I liked.” 

lic I cannot olject to putting down yeur 
name. But what do you want the prizes for? 
Do you know they are given in money ?”’ . 

‘*Yes. I want the money.” i 

‘¢ You want money ?” 

‘“Yes— veny much.. I must go. Mr. Heineis 
waiting fopme. I quite forgot I was keeping him.” 

*¢ Stop; Eric,”’ Christopher called. as Kric gained 
the street door; ‘‘dd you really want money ? 
Do you owe anybody money ?’’s 

The child looked earnestly into his elder 
cousin’s face for a moment; then he turned and 
ran hurriedly down the steps to the pavement, 
only giving himself time to say—‘‘1 do want 
money. I must have money.” 

Eric expected to find Mr. Heine waiting for 
him outside the house. But he was not there. 
So Eric went into the hall, and thence to the 
schoolroom. Mr. Heine was standing before the 
fire, holding a book in his hand. 

‘* Are you ready, sir?” Eric inquired. 

‘*No,” returned the tutor, speaking, as he 
always did when addressing Eric, in German. 
‘*We shall not go out this afternoon. This is 
the first day, afd I must begin at once to show 
you that, as your tutor, I mean to be obeyed. 
You have twice set me at defiance. The next 
_time it occurs I shall give you an imposition. 

This time your punishment will be remaining in 
this room until I give you permission to quit it.” 

** But, sir,’’ began Eric. 

“I desire you not to speak to me. I wish to 
hear no idle excuses. You may take a book, or 
amuse yourself as you please, in this room. 
Beyond it I forbid you to go.” 

‘‘ But, sir,’’ pleaded Eric once more. 

‘*Have I not desired you not to speak?” ob- 
served Mr. Heine. “ Be silent, and leave me to 
read in peace.”’ 

Eric was bewildered. Angry and hurt, he did 
not remember that Mr. Heine was only acting as 


he considered justly ; that even if it were not so, 
it was his place to honour and obey him who was 
put in authority over him. He did not stay to 
| think that in any case it was his duty to be 


‘meek, gentle, patient; but, acting upon the 


‘impulse of the passion which had been roused 


What do; within him, he openly defied his tutor. 


hecried. ‘* You have no right 


‘*T will speak, 
I have done nothing wrong. 


to keep me here. 
I will go.” 

Then he sprang to the door, and would have 
opened it and rushed into the hall, had not Mr. 
Heine interrupted him. ‘ 

‘You will not leave this room while I am in 
it,” the tutor remarked, coolly, as he leaned his 
back against the door, and laid his hand on the 
handle. ‘‘I amsorry to have a quarrel with you 
the first-day. But I must be obeyed.” 

‘‘T won't obey you!’’ shouted Eric. ‘‘ That 
I won’t, as longas id live. Letmego. Iwill go, 
I tell you.” 

Almost beside himself with anger, Eric raised 
his hand, and struck his tutor’s arm with such 
suddeness, that it fell at his side, leaving the 
handle of the door free. Eric grasped it, and 


-| was turning it in a wild endeavour to force open 


the door, when he felt it turned by another hand 
from the outside. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’”’ asked a voice. ‘* Let 
me in, Eric.. What are you doing?” 

Mr. Heine moved away from the door, and a 
tall, grave gentleman, with deep blue eyes, like 
Kric’s, and smooth, waving hair, like Eric’s also, 
only darker, came into the room. 

‘“‘ Papa,” cried Eric, throwing himself into his 
father’s arms. ‘‘Oh, papa, send him away ! 
I hate him !” 

‘‘Kric!” exclaimed Mr. Dudley, gravely ; 
‘‘what do you mean? Send whom away ?” 

“‘Him,” returned Eric, clinging to his father, 
and trembling with sobs he could no longer 
restrain. ‘‘] hate him!” 

‘*T cannot listen to you while you speak in 
this strain,” said Mr. Dudley, putting Erie 
gently away from him. “You must compose 

; yourself, Eric, before you speak to me again. 
Mr. Heine, may I ask for an explanation of my 
little son’s behaviour,” Mr. Dudley inquired of 
the tutor in German. 

‘* He disobeyed me, sir ; and I forbade him to 
leave this room as a punishment. He refused to 
submit, so I was obliged to use forcible means to 
detain him.” 

‘*T am very sorry my son should have behaved 
so,” returned Mr. Dudley. Then, addressing Erie : 
‘*You will not leave this room until Mr. Heine 
gives you leave. And I hope you will submit to 
your punishment in a right spirit this time.” 
As Mr. Dudley spoke, he left the room. 

‘*Papa,”’ cried Eric, ‘‘don’t go. I want to 
speak to you. Oh, papa, papa, come back.” 

But Mr. Dudley was gone ; and did not choose 
to return, 
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Mr. Heine resumed his position with his back] this, the poor musician jumped into the water 


against the door. 

‘*There is no need for you to stand there,” 
said Eric; ‘‘] am not going to try to get out 

ain.” 

Mr. Heine stepped towards the fire, keeping 
his eye on Eric, who stood motionless by the 
window where he had retired on his father’s 
leaving the room. Mr. Heine watched him for 
about three minutes, then he said, ‘‘1 give you 
permission to go. You have obeyed me—your 
punishment is over. We will take a short walk, 
if there is time, before tea, and if you would like 
to go.” 

‘*T shouldn’t like to go;—not, at any rate, 
with you,” said Eric as he was going out at the 
door. “ And as to obeying you—I did no such 
thing. I obeyed papa—not you.” 

It was an ungenerous reception to give to the 
generous reconciliation proffered. Eric did not 
own it as such, however. He went into the 
dining-room, where his father sat awaiting his 
dinner, and gave him his own version of his 
eae with his tutor, defending himself, casting 

blame on Mr. Heine, and thus actually, and 
not unwittingly, saying what was not true, and 
acting meanly and cowardly. 


 Cuarrer V.—A Srory or Tue Past. 


Mr. Dupiey ate his dinner whilst Eric was 
talking. When he had finished and dismissed 
the servant, he leant back in his chair, and, in 
his turn, began to speak. ; 

‘*You have told me your troubles, my boy. 
Now, I want you to listen to me, whilst I tell 
you something about the troubles of a poor family 
I once knew.” 

Eric crept closer to his father, and with his 
head resting on his shoulder, began to listen 
attentively. 

‘‘The father,” said Mr. Dudley, ‘‘was a mu- 
sician. He was organist of the cathedral of 
the old German town in which he lived, director 
of the concerts, and a composer of great merit, 
though little celebrity. Like a great many other 
musicians, he was poor. 

‘* What was his name, papa ?”’ interrupted Eric. 

‘‘T will tell you when I have finished my 
story.— Well, he married, and in course of time 
five children were born. The eldest was a boy; 
the rest were girls. One day, when the boy was 
about twelve years old, he and his father were 
taking a walk by the river, when they came upon 
a group of school-boys. How it happened no 
one ever knew, but suddenly one of the boys 
missed his footing on the bank, and fell into the 
river. His companions held out their hands 
to help him out again, but the child was 
either overcome by the sudden cold—tor it was 
a chilly November day,—or else he had lost all 
presence of mind. However it was, he floated 
away to the middle of the riverand sank. Seeing 


and dived after him.” 

‘* And saved him?” Eric asked, earnestly. 

‘‘ And saved him—from a watery grave. The 
child, however, died a year afterwards from 
disease of the lungs.” 

‘““ And what became of the musician ?” 

‘*When he returned to the shore with the 
child, he found he was deaf. Hoping it would 
pass away, he took no notice of his deafness for 
several days. He then went to an aurist, who, 
after several useless experiments, declared his 
deafness to be incurable. It was impossible for 
the musician to pursue his profession. He could 
not even hear his own music. For some time he 
and his family lived on his savings, and on what 
the father of the little school-boy sent him out 
of gratitude. But in time the savings came to 
an end; the school-boy’s father lost a great deal 
of money, and went to America. Then the 
musician’s wife died, and then, one by one, the 
three youngest children died. The eldest of the 
children was now entirely supporting the family. 
He used to play the violin in the town orchestra, 
and gave lessons in harmony and on the piano, 
besides being a daily teacher ina school. About 
a year ago the musician died.” 

‘*And what became of the children ?’’ | 

‘<The girl went to live with her relatives. The 
son, for one year, lived as tutor at the school 
where he had taught before. Then he came to 
England to be tutor toa little boy—to be your 
tutor, Eric.” 

‘*Papa!” exclaimed Eric. 

‘* Are you astonished? I don’t know why you 
should be.” 

‘*He must have seen a good deal of trouble,” 
said Eric, thoughtfully. 

‘Yes; and for that very reason, if I were you, 
I would try to spare him as much trouble as you 
can whilst he is vere.” 

' Eric looked up into his father’s face. ‘‘ But, 
papa, he was unfair this afternoon, I assure you.” 

‘¢And don’t you think you were to blame in 
the least? Don’t you think you are unfair and 
ungenerous too, my boy, not to acknowledge you 
were at all to blame ?” 

Eric was silent. 

‘* Let us go into the school-room together, and 
show Mr. Heine we are willing to be friends,” 
said Mr. Dudley. 

‘*] think Mr. Heine is out. He said he was 
going out when I came here; at least, he asked 
me to go with him.” 

‘*And you refused?” Mr. Dudley asked, 
gravely. 

Again Eric was silent. 

But in a moment he wound his arms round his 
father’s neck, and whispered, ‘‘I'm very sorry.” 

‘‘Do you think you could tell Mr. Heine so?” 

‘*T would rather not.” 

The next minute, however, Eric left his father, 
and, running into the~school-room, went up to 
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his tutor with an apology on his li “T’m 
very sorry I have been so rude, and that we did 
not go out. I hope you will think no more 
about it.” 

‘$Qh, dear, no,” returned Mr. Heine. ‘I 
should never have thought of it again if you had 
not mentioned it. Iam used to boys and their 
rudeness ; and, more than that, I’m used to keep 
my proper place and be obeyed.” 

Eric and his tutor had changed places. Eric 
had mistaken a generous speech before; Mr. 
Heine did so now. If either could have seen the 
other's face, the look written on each might have 
said more than words seemed todo. But it had 
grown dusk, and before Moral came in to light 
the gas, Mr. Dudley had entered the room, and 
the subject of the disagreement was dropped. 


———ey 


CHAPTER VI.—ScHOOL-BOoY OPINION. 


‘““WeELL, Dudley, I’m glad to see you are not 
dead with over-work yet,” was the salutation 
Eric Dudley received from Charlie Cubitt, when 
he appeared in the square garden during play- 
time, a day or two after his tutor’s arrival: 

‘¢No fear of that,” observed another of Dr. 
Jones’ pupits Tristram Smith. ‘‘He’s a great 
deal more Jikely to die for want of work with that 
sleepy-looking tutor of his.” 

‘*Or to be poisoned with German,” observed 
Tom Coles, suother school-boy. ‘But I don’t 
think his honoured tutor looks sleepy, neverthe- 
less. He looks to me sharp enough to ferret a 
weasel out of its hole.” 

‘*If there were a weasel to ferret out,” put in 
Smith. 

‘* And if he had his eyes open to see it.” 

**No need for that, stupid,” said Tom, with as 
much gravity as though they were discussing the 
affairs of the nation. ‘* His nose would be quite 
enough. But, Dudley, what’s he like? Pretty 
bearable, hey ?” 

‘* Well, to tell the truth, I like him better than 
I thought I should ; at least I don’t dislike him 
as much as I thought I should.” 

‘‘That’s owing to the sweetness of your dis- 
position,” said Tom, ironically. ‘‘ Nothing to 
do with him.” 

‘* Whatever it is, I don’t mean you fellows to 
turn him into ridicule. He’s a foreigner, as Mrs. 
Comfort says, and we ought to treat him civilly.” 

‘** A foreigner, as Mrs. Comfort says,’” echoed 
Tristram Smith. ‘*A piece of news indeed. 
Quite necessary for her to tell you he’s a 
foreigner. You would not have known it when 
ha saw him, would you? Nor when you heard 

im ask for de tarif, would you? Quite a neces- 
sary piece of news.” 

‘1 do wish you'd leave off chaffing me,” ex- 
claimed Eric. 

‘‘Well, tell us his name, then,” said Charlie 
Cubitt. 
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‘* Heine—you know that as well as I do.” 

‘*Of course we do. We want the other name. 
I su he was christened, wasn’t he?” 

‘‘How am I to know? At any rate I don’t 
know his name.” 

At this moment the group was joined by a tall 
boy, of a manly, open countenance, a muscular, 
well-built figure, possessing a singularly ringing 
voice and clear pronunciation. He was one of 
the sixth form boys at Dr. Jones’, and went by 
the name of Bob Major, his own name being 
Robert Hellert. The fact of two of his yo 
brothers being in the school made him ‘‘ major,” 
and them respectively ‘‘ minor” and ‘‘ minimus ;”’ 
but why his companions should vary the usual 
rale, and call him by a corruption of his christian 
name instead of the whole of his surname, and, 
still more, why the monosyllabic name of Bod 
should have descended to both his brothers, is an 
unexplained mystery. The originator thereof 
could never be discovered. The title ‘‘ Bob 
Major” might, as was suggested by more than 
one person, have ‘‘come naturally,’’ ¢. 6., without 
being manufactured or invented; for Bob Major 
had a peculiar habit of hamming snatches of tunes. 
Whatever he was doing, or wherever he was (ex- 
cept in school where the practice was necessarily 
abolished) Bob Major was seldom known to be 
more than five minutes without rehearsing some 
popular song of the past or present. Among the 
school-boys he was said to be constant] Legare 
a ‘‘bob-major” for a Quaker’s wedding, whi: 
could not take place till he was perfect in his part. 
A hopeless state of things, if true; for Robert 
Hellert changed his tune as often as the street 
organs or newspaper-boys changed theirs, without 
ever taking the time or trouble to learn a song 
through. 

As Robert came up to the boys whose conversa- 
tion we have recorded, he was repeating, to an 
appropriate tune, the following highly classical 
specimen of modern English poetry :— 


* Rub-a-dub-a-dub 
That is my drum-mer. 
Perri-werri-wee, 

That is my fife-er. 
Rub-a-dub-a-dub, 
Perri-werri-wee.” 


Here he broke off to inquire whose name Erie 
Dudley said he did not know. 

‘‘Mr. Heine’s,’’ replied Eric. 

‘*What are his initials?” sag oki Charly 
ee ‘** Perhaps we can guess his name from 
them.’ 

‘*M. S. are his initials, I’ve wondered, myself, 
what they stand for,” returned Eric. 

‘¢¢M. S. H.’ I suppose you mean ?” 

‘Yes; but we know what H. stands for; but 
what can M. stand for ?” 

‘¢ Methuselah ;”’ suggested Tristram Smith. 

‘Or Michael,’’ said Tom Coles. 

‘¢Or Marmaduke,” proposed Bob Major. 
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‘‘T don’t believe ’tis either of those,” said 
Charlie Cubitt. 

‘¢ What do you think it is then?” asked Tom. 

‘6 Moses,” returned the other. 

‘61 daresay it is,” said Eric, ‘‘ But he’d bea 
Jew if it was Moses. Perhaps he is a Jew.” 

‘‘Well,” exclaimed Tom Coles; ‘‘I wouldn't 
be a Jew for all the riches of Jerusalem.” 

‘‘Tell us whether he is musical or not,” said 
Robert. ‘‘Can he play or sing ?” 

‘*Can’t he; that’s all,” was the reply. 

‘Then if he can I mean to take his part from 
this time forth,” returned Robert. ‘‘So here goes 
three cheers for Moses Hedges.” : 

Robert Hellert had the three cheers to him- 
self, for none of the boys joined in. He did not 
seem in the least to mind it, and made them as 


long and as hearty as though a hundred other 
voices had swelled his own. 


‘Do you know I came out to talk to you 
about the athletic sports?’ observed Eric. 

At which his companions laughed. 

‘SYou never seem to have talked of anything 
else since they were first decided on,”’ said lie 
Cubitt. ‘ What are you so wild about them for ? 
Christopher says you are going in for all the races. 
Whatever are you going to do that for ?” 

‘“Why do you run ?’’ inquired Eric in return. 

*¢ For the .un of the thing,” returned Cubitt. 

‘‘ And that’s why I do—and to get the prize.” 

‘¢But Eric, you cannot really want the prize. 
You have as much money as all of us put to- 

r.”” 

‘‘T don’t have more than I spend before the 
month is half out ; and if I want more than I get 
I suppose ’tis nothing to you.” 

‘“‘Oh, no; certainly not,” returned Charlie, 
‘Conly ’tis rather curious.” 

‘‘T want some of you fellows to run round the 

uare garden with me to see if there’s any chance 
of my winning any P va 

‘* All right,” said Tom Coles; ‘I don’t mind 


‘*No more do I,” said Tristram Smith. 

‘¢ Nor I,” added Bob Major. ‘* And there’s your 
cousin Harry, he'll come too, I’ll be bound.’ 

H was willing to take a part in the run- 
ning ; but Charlie Cubitt declined doing so. 

Whil e the eee throwing off their jackets 
in preparation, Bob Major resumed his sobati — 

‘* Rub-a-dub-a-dub, 


Perri-werri- wee ;” 


but had not time to conclude his song—if song 
it could be styled—before the boys were ready to 
start. The first run round the square Hric 
gained; but after that he continually flagged, 
and when he and his companions spent 
about a quarter of an hour in practising, he was 
fairly tired out. 


‘J don’t believe I shall ever win a rize, Or 
anything like it,” he said to himseli, as he 


threw himself on a bench. 
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Just at that moment he espied his cousins— 

and Grace—ceming into the square. 

‘*'We’ve been practising for the fiat-race,” he 
said, when they were within hearing. 

‘*T’ve been watching you,” said Grace, de- 
murely, as she took a seat by her cousin’s side, 
leaving her elder sister to follow her own inclina- 
tion ; “and you've got nicely done up with it, I 
can see,” 

‘* Yes,” returned Eric; ‘‘’tis no use trying 
for a prize.” 

‘*Oh, yes, it is,” said Grace. ‘*You can run 
well enough, only you're not in good practice. 
Tis your breath you can’t manage.” 

“How do you know ?”’ 

‘* By myself,’ replied Grace, in a matter-of- 
fact tone. ‘‘That was my trouble when I prac- 
tised in the square, and when we used to run on 
the sands at Shanklin. But you will soon get 
over it, if you train properly. Now, Eric, tell 
me why you want so much to get the prizes ?” 

**No, Gracie; I don’t mean to tell you that.” 

‘**T think I can guess,” 

**T don’t believe you can.” 

‘¢ Will you tell me if I am right!” 

“No; I won't tell you a word—not until I 
have won some prizes. But I don’t believe I 
shall be able to beat all those other fell .ws.” 

‘Oh, yes, you will,” said Grace, ‘‘if you 
practise dhe | every morning, and don’t eat 
too much—and if you think of the end you have 
in view. Do you know, Eric, when I resolved to 
ask Chris to let me try, I took a motto to cheer 
myself on. It was—‘ Consider the end.’ Don’t 
you think it is a one ?” 

‘Yes; if you have a pleasant end to consider ; 
not if the end is being beaten by everybody.” 

‘‘Oh, but considering the end would just save 
you from that—it would eacontare ou 80 
much.” Grace paused before she added, in a 
very low tone, *‘I told Rachel my motto once, 
and what do you think she said ?” 

‘¢Oh, I am sure I can’t tell.” 

‘¢ That in everything we do, we ought to con- 
sider the end in a different way. That we ought 
to have a very great and high end in view 
always, iif we want to succeed in our under- 


THE TROUBLES OF THE 
CONVOLVULUS, 


By the Author of ‘‘Prnx Darsy’s Mission.” 


‘‘ How conceited those common flowers are now-a- 
days!” remarked the Canterbury Bell, to her 
neighbour, the White Lily. 

It was easy to discover, by her contemptuous 
giance, to waom the Conterbury Bell was allud- 

3, even if her next sentence had not made her 
meaning plain. - 

‘‘ Just leok,’’ she continued, ‘‘at that pert 
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oung Convolvulus, trying to raise herself to our | body should get on but herself. Besides, she 
evel, and to push herself into owr society.” seeks to gain favour with the grand people by 
‘“‘I¢ is perfectly absurd of such persons to | flattering their pride.” 
aspire after stations for which they were never| ‘‘ Do you think so?” 
intended,” answered the fair and aristocratic Lily.| ‘‘I am certain of it. Of a low origin herself, 
‘Of course it is,” was the emphatic rejoinder ; | she tries to hide it by claiming equality with those 
and as any one can see that the Convolvuluses | above her, and by affecting to have no connection 
were meant to creep upon the ground, they ought | with those beneath her.” 
to be content to stay there. And they should; ‘‘She was talking quite familiarly to the Lily.” 
stay there, if I were entrusted with the manage-{ ‘‘ Yes, I know; and she will tell everybody for 
ment of affairs.” a week to come what her dear friend the Hon. 
‘¢ Poor things! one must not be too hard upon | Miss Lily was saying to her the other day, little 
them,” said the Lily, in a tone of stately pity; | imagining how her ‘dear friend’ takes her off at 
‘it is for want of knowing better that they are , some of her evening parties.” 
so presuming.” ‘*Oh dear,” sighed the Convolvulus, ‘* how can 
‘‘Then some one should teach them better,” | people be so insincere? I wish I did not live in 
replied the Bell, sharply,” for it is very annoying ' such a world.” 
to have such vulgar flowers thrusting their heads; ‘‘ But as you do, you must make.the best of it,” 
into our company.” said the Verbena, cheerfully; ‘‘ and it is not such 
The Lily did not altogether relish the assump-|a bad world, after all. Only if I were you, I 
tion of her neighbour, in thus speaking of ‘‘our | would keep near the ground, and not worry myself 
company,’ and ‘‘ our society ;” for she considered | by striving to rise.” 
herself of higher rank in the floral world thana| ‘‘I only wanted to do my duty; I am not am- 
Canterbury Bell. But, rather reserved, and a/| bitious,” said the Convolvulus, meekly. 
little kindhearted, she did not like toexpress her| “Then make yourself comfortable, like me,” 
real opinion of Mrs. Bell in that lady’s presence. | said the Verbena. ‘‘See how short I am, and 
In a subsequent chat with Lord Sunflower, how- | yet I am as bright and as happy as the day is 
ever, she alluded with quiet scorn to the airs | long.” 
which those country Bells gave themselves. ‘* But you have such a sweet scent, and you are 
_ They think they may take liberties with us,” | so compact and even, while I am so awkward and 
she said, ‘because they have obtained leave to|straggling. I nevercould hope to resemble you.” 
‘prefix the word ‘Canterbury ’ to their common-| - ‘‘Oh, you can’t tell till you try,” said the Ver- 
lace name. They fancy it sounds so aristocratic !|bena, encouragingly. ‘‘ But, any way, I would 
How ridiculous it is of them !” rather occupy an humbler position than be snubbed 
The flowers, you perceive, criticised one another; by my fine neighbours.” 
much after the fashion in which we pull our; ‘‘ But if itis my nature toclimb,”’ persisted the 
neighbours to pieces. conscientious little flower, ‘‘is it not cowardly of 
. But whatever pleasure shere may be in making | me to be deterred by difficulties ?”’ 
these observations, there is not much gratification ‘*Qh, you must not give way to morbid feelings,” 
in hearing them, when we ourselves happen to he | said the Verbena, ‘‘ You have many relations 
the subject of them. ,And the Convolvulus, who| who never attempt to climb.. Why not follow 
was a tender-spirited little creature, was so hurt | theirexample?” = ou. + : 
by the unkind insinuations of Mrs. Canterbury; ‘‘ You refer tothe Bindwecd family. But their 
Bell, that she trembled all over, and was obliged! habits are altogether. different to ours.” . 
to loosen her hold of the branch by which she| ‘‘ Well, they.get on very ell,’ said. the Ver- 
was ascending, and to lie prostrate on the gronnd. | bena. ‘‘ Why should not-you tread in their steps, 
‘*You seem very downhearted to-day ; can I| and take things easily 3’ 0° ,: . - 
help to cheer you up ?” said the friendly Verbena, | The timid Convolvulus allowed.herself to be 
who was close at hand, and who had witnessed | guided by the Verbena’s advice, forgetting that 
her agitation. her good-natured neighbour. was: not a competent 
How pleasant a word of sympathy is when we | judge of another flower’s duty, especially as her 
are in sorrow. observations showed that she thought more of 
The Convolvulus lifted her drooping head, and | what was pleasant than of what was right. 
poured forth all her trouble into the Verbena’s| So for some time the Convolvulus relinquished 
ear. ‘lam sure I did not mean to do wrong,’’| her enterprising exploits, and endeavoured to con- 
she said, in conclusion, ‘‘it seemed right for me | form herself to the usages ofa lowlier life. Instead 
to climb, and therefore J endeavoured to climb; but | of soaring in the afr she remwined-on the ground, 
I had not the least desire to step out of my proper | and tried to believe -she was* satistied with her 
place, nor to imitate my betters.” | position.. - ia 
‘6 Weall know that,’ said the Verbena; *‘don’t| But it was all of no use. She could not be 
fet Mrs. Bell’s ill-natured remarks vex you.” <‘ | happy while thus crushing the’ instincts of her 
‘‘But indeed, she meant what she said.” - ' | being; and when shefound that she was miserable 
‘No doubt of it. She caffnot bear that any- ' herself, and constantly getting into other people’s 
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way, she began to consider whether she had not 
been mistaken in her late determination 
**T was evidently made for a climber,” she 
said thoughtfully to herself, ‘‘and therefore 1 
certainly ought to fulfil the end of my existence. 
The Verbena is contented and thriving, although 


more kindly, ‘‘ but every effort that you made 
torun alone would render the task less irksome. 
**I am sure I never could manage it,” replied 
the Convolvulus, somewhat dolefully. 
‘*Why, how do J manage? ’’ answered the 
Hollyhock in a quick, inspiriting manner. ‘See 


she is so close to the soil, but then she is not | how tall and straight I have grown—nearly ten 


fitted for a different sphere; she could not, for 
instance, reach as high as Blue Flag, if she were 
to try ever so hard, while in my case there is 
nothing to hinder but want of will. I am afraid 
I have erred in idling about down here.” 


feet high, though I say it as should not say it; 
and yet I never asked anybody to lend me a help- 
ing hand. I am too independent for that.” 

The Convolvulus looked wistfully at the sturdy, 
erect figure of the Hollyhock, who seemed as if 


The Convolvulus was confirmed in this opinion | he could climb twenty feet or more if he chose, 
of herself by the hasty comments of the gardener, | without assistance. 


as he was passing her dwelling :— 


‘Dear, dear,” he exclaimed; ‘‘there is that |seif-reliant.” - 


Convolvulus, that ought to be running over the 


“‘ But it is natural,” she said, ‘‘for you. to be 


‘‘My dear friend,” replied the Hollyhock, 


trellis work, trailing carelessly on the ground, and | ‘‘don’t talk in that hackneyed way about what is 


so interlacing herself with the small plants that | natural. 


It is as natural for you to act con- 


they have scarcely room to move or breathe. |sistently as it is for me; “only, of course, 


Why can’t she grow as she ought to do ?” 


ou 
must rouse yourself, and set to work with a 


The Convolvulus resolved that she would grow | purpose.” 


as she ought todo; and that very instant, as soon 


as the gardener’s back was turned, she commenced | only cling at best.” 


putting her resolution into practice. She suc- 


‘* But I am such a poor, weak creature ; 1 can 


**And you will continue weak if you continue 


ceeded so well that she felt quite cheered, and | clinging,” said the Hollyhock, sharply. He 


wondered how she could have been so foolish as | wanted to stimulate her to exertion. 


to be led astray by either the Canterbury Bell's 
sarcasms or the Verbena’s well-meant but inju- 
dicious counsels. 

She was destined, however, to meet with fresh 
discouragement ere long. 

While slowly and patiently travelling upwards, 


‘*Let go 
our grasp of branches, and stems, and summer- 
ouses, and support yourself, as every sensible 

flower does.” | 

**T would, if I could, she murmured, ‘but it 
really is not possible.” 
Quite out of patience with what he deemed her 


she caught the sound of her own name, and |{irresoluteness, the Hollyhock responded, rather 


stopped to listen. 
was talking about her to the Evening Primrose. 
“*What a pity it is that so many 
badly trained while they are young.’ 
‘¢In what way ?” inquired the tall Primrose. 
‘< In being taught to depend upon others instead 
of relying upon themselves. 


It was the Hollyhock, who indignantly, ‘‘ Then if it really is not possible, 


pray stop down below, and don’t attempt to get 


flowers are | your living by false pretences,”’ 


‘*False pretences!’ repeated the dismayed 
little Convolvulus. x 
‘‘Yes, to be sure,” said the Hollyhock. ‘ It’s 


I have watched that |a regular imposition to make believe that you 


Convolvulus for the last few days, and there is|are a climber, when you can only rise by ee 


the poor thing catching at every suppor’ 6 Ae phen ory eD with 
y her- : 


comes in her way, and unable to stan 
self.” 


some more honest an 
I hate all shams,” he added. 
*“So do I,” said the Evening Primrose, with a 


‘* Ah, I see,” nodded the Evening Primrose: | withering glance at the Convolvulus, 


6¢no strength of character.” 
‘¢ Not a bit. 


‘¢ And so do I,” echoed in chorus several other 


She cannot get up an inch or two | of the garden inhabitants ; not that they cared 


without clinging to some kind of prop. I should | much about the matter, but it is easy for ordi- 


be ashamed to be so helpless,” 
é¢J7t is not my fault,’ interrupted the Convol- 
vulus, in a deprecating tone. She was a gentle 


nary individuals to distinguish themselves, by 
ay treme the popular sentiments of the day. 
e poor Convolvulus was half broken-hearted. 


little flower, and shrank from undeserved blame. |I think the Hollyhock was correct in asserting 
‘¢T could not climb at all, unless I had some one |that she was the very reverse of strong-minded, 


to hold by.”’ 


for, instead of holding up her head in defiance of 


¢¢ Nonsense,” said the Evening Primrose, ‘‘it’s|all opposition, as some smaller plants in her 
the easiest thing in the world, if you only exert | place would have done, she suffered her tendrils 


yourself.’ : 


to unclasp themselves, and then she dropped 


The Convolvulus shook her head; she knew/|noiselessly towards the earth, as if thankful to 


better than that. 


hide from the gaze of her lofty critics. There she 


‘¢You might find it difficult at first, I dare /remained, draggled in the dust, and intertwined 
say, as you have been so accustomed to lean /|among the low-growing shrubs, in too despondent 


upon those around you,” said the Hollyhock, 'a mood to even fret over her misfortunes. 


She 
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could never hope to do anything, or to be any- 
thing, was her sad conclusion; and the best 
thing, therefore, that could happen to her would 
be that she might die. 

But there was more strength in her after all 
than either she, or any one else step for 
she not only lived eal p her grief, but put 
forth such delicate leaves of the finest purple hue, 
that it was a perfect shame to let them be lost in 
obscurity. 

At least so thought and so said the benevolent 
Heartsease, who resided very near, and who was 
sorry to see anybody less happy than she was 
herself. Her regret over the mournful condition 
of the Convolvulus was so sincere and unaffected 
that the sad little flower was once more beguiled 
into confiding the source of her sorrow to a friend. 
She told the Heartsease how the Canterbury Bell 
had accused her of presumption; and how the 
Hollyhock had reproved her for indolent weak- 
ness, till she had become so discouraged as to 
have no heart to pursue an upward course any 
longer. 

‘We are too apt,” said the Heartsease, softly, 
‘Sto be unduly impressed by the opinion of our 
neighbours; and we thus occasion ourself much 
needless discomfort, and frequently bring our- 
selves into sad plights.” 

‘¢ But should not we listen to what other and 
wiser flowers say ?”’ 

‘6 Yes, listen,’ answered the Heartsease, ‘‘ but 
not trust implicitly to them. After fairly weigh- 
ing the advice offered us, we should decide, 
according to the best of our judgment, what is 
right to do; and, having decided, we should not 
be lightly diverted from our plan.” 

‘¢Then, you think I ought to have continued 
climbing ?” 

‘‘T certainly think so,” said the Heartsease. 
‘Do you not believe that Nature meant you to 
be a climber ?” 

‘sT cannot come to any other conclusion,” ree 
plied the Convolvulus. 

¢¢ And that she intended you to accept aid from 
others ?”” continued the Heartsease. 

“Yes, I am quite sure of that.” 

‘¢Then you need not have minded the sneers of 
the Canterbury Bell, nor the wrongful charges of 
the Hollyhock.” 

‘¢ But it is not pleasant to be found fault with.” 

‘No, you are right there; but we must push 
on in spite of such annoyances, if we would not 
waste or misuse our talents. Why, if you had 
only gone on as you began, you might now have 
been clustering on the summerhouse roof, instead 
of creeping forlornly about here.” 

‘©T wish I had done so; but ——” 

“No buta,” said the Heartsease, playfully ; 
‘Sit is never too late to mend, you know.” 

Happily, the Convolyulus thonght the same, 
and she accordingly nerved herself for renewed 
effort. lt was dreary work at first, for the re- 
membrance of past failures harassed her ; but she 
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would not let herself be daunted; and as she 
advanced further into the bright sunshine, and 
clear, fresh air, her heart became correspondingly 
lighter, and the rich bloom deepened on her 
cheek. 

Before the summer ended, the Convolvulus was 
quite a picture to look at. The trellis-work was 
gaily festooned by her skilful fingers; and each 
passer-by paused to admire her nice green leaves, 
and exquisitely-tinted flowers. ‘‘ How pretty !"’ 
“How graceful !’’ were the remarks which she 
was constantly overhearing about herself; re- 
marks which did not render her vain, but only 
made her feel glad that, in spite of all unkind in- 
sinuations and disparaging comments, she had 
atta in doing her duty, and had thus 

elped to brighten and beautify the world in 
which she was placed. 


ANECDOTE OF A HEDGEHOG. 


A GENTLEMAN had in his garden a fine old pear 
tree, the fruit of which he much valued. It was 
his custom to go after every windy night and 
pick up those pears which had fallen to the 
ground. He began to observe, however, after 
several stormy nights, that no pears were to be 
seen. Surprised at this circumstance, and con- 
vinced that somebody must carry off the fruit as 
soon as it fell, he concealed himself one morning 
after there had been a high wind close to the tree. 
He had not been there long before he saw a 
hedgehog coming in the direction of the pear 
tree. It came to the tree, and began to roll the 
pears before it into a hole. Having at length 
collected a dozen, it approached the hole, and 
throwing itself backwards on the top of it, by this 
means stuck his quills into the fruit, and trotted 
off home with his juicy burden. IRENE. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Ir is still our pleasant task to thank our friends for 
their sympathy and zeal, while we express the hope 
that they will continue to exert themselves on our be- 
half, If there is one of our readers who has not yet 
tried to gain subscribers, we say to him or her, Dear 
friend, ifyou are paar with SuNSHINE, do you not 
wish that others should share your pleasure? Then 
pray set to work and make it known. You are aware 
you can obtain canvassing bills and specimen num- 
bers by writing to the Editor, or asking the nearest 
bookseller to get them from London. All who have 
tried to gain subscribers have succeeded, so that we 
are confident you will not fail in your kind endeavours. 
And when you succeed, will you write and tell us? 
It will encourage us to know that dear friends are 
working for us. 

The volume of SunsHins for 1867 is now on sale, 
price 1s. 6d. in plain cloth; and 2s. 6d. in magenta 
cloth, gilt edges. 

Letters, Booke for Review, &c., may be addressed, 
‘“Epiron oF SUNSHINE,” 24, Paternoster Row 
London. 
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EMILY MILMAN: > It was a day, and both or Milman oar 

his son Gilbert were going to the town tha 

THE LITTLE SUNBEAM OF THE FABM- afternoon. It was ey rarely they both went 

HOUSE. together, but to-day was an exception. Emily 

By the Author of ‘‘SoLtpreR HAROLD.’”’ _ wondered a little during dinner why Gilbert need 

go ae ; but it did not so ay aa matter to a 

, a3 she was going to spend a long afternoon at Dr. 

CuarTeR VIII.—Tue Gap Nn THE HEDGE. Sinclair's, fa compliance with Elizabeth’s earnest 
HAy-TIME passed, and the hay had all been safely , request. 

gathered in; for it had been beautiful weather,; ‘* Now, Bob,” said Mr. Milman, laving his 

every one Said, and ‘‘the hay could not have been | hand on the boy’s shoulder as they rose from the 

got in in finer condition ;” and there was rather ; table, ‘‘mind you and lonk after the men while 

slack time just now. 'we are away, and see that Jones goes for the flour 
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from the mill. And, Bob, there’s a fence wants 
seeing to in Dodd’s Close: just do it, will you ? 
T had not time this morning.” | 

‘* All right, father; I'll see to it.” 

“*T hope you will; mind and don’t forget: I have 
put you in trust. Don’t let me repent it.’”’ 

Emily stood on the door-step and watched her 
father and brother get into the light cart and 
driveaway. Just before they started Mrs. Milman 
stepped out and said something in a low tone to 
Gilbert. Emily did not hear what it was. If she 
had it would have puzzled her, for the words 
were these :—‘‘] will send off Joe and the cart 
as soon as the child has gone.” 

“Come, Emily,” she said, taking her daughter’s 
hand and entering the house again, ‘‘it is time 
you were getting ready. Run up-stairs and change 
your dress.” 

Emily needed no second bidding, but went 
away. 

Bob was sitting on the kitchen table, with his 
head half out of the open window. 

‘* Now, Bob,” said his mother, “ you just go 
straight away and see after. that hedge father told 
you about, there’s a good lad, else you'll stand 
a good chance of forgetting.” 

‘“It is so hot now, mother,” replied Bob, with 
a yawn, ‘‘just in the middle of the day to be 
tramping off so far as that. There is plenty of 
time before father comes home,” 

‘* May be so, but long before that the damage 
may be done. The sheep are there, are they not ? 
and you know what a touchy man Mr. Brand is. 
What did he say when they got into the field 
once? That the next time they came there he 
should put them into the pound.” 
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to mend the hedge. It was a much larger gap 
than he expected, and if the sheep had been so 
minded they might very easily have got through, 
but Bob took it for granted they were all right, 
and set to work upon the hedge. 

Just then the owner of the other field, Mr. 
Brand, came by. 

“You might have done that with advantace 
some hours ago,” he said, drily; ‘‘it is a little 
like shutting the stable door when the steed is 
stolen. Have you counted your sheep, pray ¢”* 

‘* No,” replied Bob, shortly. 

‘*Then when you do, you will find six wanting. 
They are in the pound for trespassing on my 
land :” and he went on, leaving Bob to digest 
his communication as best he might. 

Bob finished the hedge in an effectual manner, 
for he could do things well when he liked. Then 
he weut straight home. 

‘¢ Mother, you were right. Mr. Brand has put 
the sheep in the pound—six of them: and I want 
some money to get them out before father comes 
home.” 

‘¢ Ay, dear Bob, what a lad you are!” sighed 
Mrs. Milman; but she gave him the money he 
wanted. 

Bob paid the fine and drove back the sheep to 
the field. 

He thought no harm was done; for he knew 
his mother would not mention one word of his 
necligence to his father. And he thought he had 
got very well over the matter. 


CraArTER IX.—A GAME AT CROQUET. 


| Dr. Srxciatr and his family were still at lunch 


‘“*He won’t do that, mother, you need not! when Emily arrived. Emily was a little afraid of 


fear,” laughed Bob. ‘The sheep are all right, 
I don’t doubt, for I know father sees gaps in the 


hedge where the sheep would have no notion of | house; but he soon made her feel at ease. 


looking for one.” 


Dr. Sinclair: she had scarcely spoken to him 
since the first morning of her attendance at his 


And 
as for Elizabeth, she was delighted to see her, and 


‘* Well, lad,” sighed the mother, ‘*I only wish| hung about her, her aunt said, as though they 


you would go and see.” 
“Oh, I shall go presently, mother.” 


had not met for a month. 
‘« Now, papa, ” exclaimed Elizabeth, as they rose 


At that moment Emily came down ready dressed | from lunch, ‘‘I am sure there are no sick people 
for starting, and very bright she looked in her| want you now, so come and have a game at 


Sunday frock of a light thin material, a black silk! croquet, papa. 
Bob saun-! play.” 


jacket, and a hat with white ribbons. 
tered out after her, and sat in the porch enjoying 
idleness in the afternoon sunshine. And I am 
not sure that he was not beguiled into a nap of 
some length. 

At last he roused himself up as the church 
clock was striking four, and bethought him that 
it was getting time he looked after something. 
So he wandered slowly in the direction of the 
yard. But Jones had gone for the flour long 


I want to teach Millie how to 


‘‘Perhaps she knows already,’’ replied her 
father, with a smile. 

Emily said she had played two or three times at 
school, but she did not know very much about the 

ame, 

be: Well, I can give you half an hour, Liza, be- 
fore I need go. So run and set the hoops as 
quickly as you can.” 


‘‘They are all ready, papa. I did that this 


since, only he had forgotten to take a bag of peas' morning. You must come too, aunt Carrie. Papa 
which ought to have gone, and which the miller | and I will take you and Emily; and we shall 


particularly wanted. 
However, that could not be helped now. So 
after seeing the other men at their work, Bob 


took a few thorns from the stick heap and set off | 
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“Do not be so sure, Liza. You do not know 
what prowess my partner, Millie, will put forth.” 
Emily protested against having any prowessatall. 
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Little Walter and Alice begged to join in the 


When Emily returned to the lawn she found 


game too; but Elizabeth silenced them with aj/things were not going on very smoothly. 
rough ‘‘No, no, we don’t want such little things | Elizabeth was in an ill humour, owing to what 


as you.” 


she was pleased to call Emily’s desertion. How- 


‘*T think you aretoosmall to joinus, little people,” | ever, Emily took her place, and the game went on. 


said Dr. Sinclair, kindly, laying a hand on the head 
of each. ‘‘ You must be content to watch us.” 

The game was begun and carried on with much 
zest, for the opponents were pretty evenly matched. 
Emily had underrated her own powers, which 

were at least equal to Elizabeth’s. But after a 
sharp contest, to Elizabeth’s delight, she and her 
father came in conquerors. Dr. Sinclair threw 
down his mallet. 
‘ ; ane Liza, the half-hour is gone, and I must 
e off.” 

‘“‘Oh no, papa; not yet, please. I cannot 
spare you yet. We must have another game, to 
give the other side the chance of winning—not 
that they would, though. Come, papa; we shall 
soon do it.” 

‘*No, Liza; not now. My duty lies another 
way. I will give up my place to Walter. He 
shall try what he can do,”’ 

‘* And Alice shall take mine,” said aunt Carrie. 
‘It is too warm to stay here any longer.” 

‘Oh, I shall not care to play, then,’’ replied 
Elizabeth, with a pout. ‘‘There will be no fun.” 

“* Yes, you will play, Liza,” said Dr. Sinclair, 
in a low tone,—‘‘ for the pleasure of your little 
cousins and your friend, if not for your own.” 

The elders stayed to see the young party fairly 
started, and then they turned away. Aunt 
Carrie entered the house, and Dr. Sinclair went 
towards the surgery. 

‘* Will you play for me my next turn, Alice ?” 
said Emily ; and without waiting for Elizabeth to 
object she ran away down the gravel walk after 
Dr. Sinclair, 

But she had to summon up a good deal of 
resolution before she could venture to make the 
request that was in her mind. 

‘Tf you please, sir———”’ she began. 

Dr Sinclair started, and turned round. 

‘*'Well, Millie, what is it ?” 

** Tf you please, sir, would you be so very kind 
as to callin and see Mrs. Markham’s baby ?” 

‘*Certainly. Did Mrs. Markham wish you to 
ask me ?”’ | 

‘*Oh no, sir; only I saw little Mary this 
afternoon as I passed, and she said the baby was 
very bad; and [ thought perhaps you could do it 
some good, sir. And the father is dead, and they 
are very poor.” 

“Oh, I will call, certainly, and see what I can 
do. But you must tell me where I am to call, 
Millie, for I do not know.” 

‘It is the second house on the left hand from 
here, sir; it stands a little back from the road, 
and is a very small, poor place. I don’t think 
you can miss it.” 

‘‘Very well, I will be suretocall. Sonowrun 
back to your game,” 


| tory ending. 


But it was not destined to come to a satisfac- 
Little Alice, not understanding 
the mysteries of croquet, took up her cousin’s 
ball when it was in a very good position. 
Elizabeth sprang towards her, and angrily pushed 
her away, exclaiming that she was a tiresome 
child, and not fit to join them, and that she should 
not play any more. Alice turned away, and 
bursting into a loud fit of crying, went off slowly 
to another part of the garden. 

‘*T wish papa had stayed,” said Elizabeth; 
‘*we cannot play with these children.” 

‘*T hope little Alice is not hurt,” said Emily ; 
‘perhaps we were rather too rough with her.’ 

“Oh no, she is not nurt; she is crying because 
she is cross, that is all.’’ 

But Emily was not satisfied ; and while Eliza- 
beth gathered up the hoops, and the balls, and 
mallets, she slipped away after the little girl. 

Alice was crouched down under a tree at the 
further end of the garden, sobbing bitterly. She 
would fain have repulsed Emily, and sent her 
away ; but Emily took the child in her arms, and 
soothed her until her sobs ceased, and she looked 
up with a great sigh. 

“T do not like cousin Liza,” she said, **she 
always teases me so, and is so unkind.” 

‘*Oh, never mind, Alice,” was the cheerful 
reply, ‘‘the best way is not to be teased. Do 
you know, at school I was always taught that the 
little ones should give way to the big ones.” 

But that reflection did not seem to bring much 
comfort to Alice. She had a very dismal face 
still. 

“‘Come, Alice, cheer up. I don’t like to have 
you.so. You know Liza has always had her own 
way, we must try to remember that; an: perhaps 
she does not quite like to give it up. So we will 
try to give up ours, will we not? because the 
Bible tells us we are to love one another.” 

Little Alice looked up. 

‘‘That reminds me of mamma,” she said, *‘she 
used to teach me pretty texts and hymns, but I 
have forgotten them all now.” 

‘¢ Shall I teach you one, Alice? they aro Jesus 
Christ’s own words—the first I learnt, I think. 
This is it: ‘This is My commandment, that ye | 
love one another.’ You and I will try to do that, 
will we not, Alice ?” 

The little girl looked up with a smile, and her 
face brightened as she repeated the text. 

Before it was quite learnt, Elizabeth’s voice 
was heard calling for Emily. Alice threw her 
arms round her neck. 

‘‘Thank you, Millie,” she said, ‘‘I will not go 
to the nurse¥y, for I do not feel quite good to- 
oT cousin Liza yet; but I think I soon shall 

o.”’ 
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The rest of the afternoon Elizabeth and Emily; ‘*Oh, mother, mother, what a beauty!” was 
spent alone together in pleasant games, and still} all Emily could say; but the delighted expres- 
leasanter talk. By the time they all assem-j sion of her face told enough of her pleasure to 
led in the nursery for tea, Alice had quite re-| both parents. 
covered her good temper. ‘*It is for you, child,” said Mrs. Milman. ‘‘I 
Emily stayed until the children were sum-| have been saving up butter and egg money for 
moned to the dining-room to dessert. As they | long enough to get it for you. And I think it 
were going down-stairs Alice contrived to whisper | looks a nice one.”’ 
in her ear,— “It is such a beauty, mother, that I shall be 
‘¢ Millie, I have been thinking if I could make | almost afraid of using it. How very good of you, 
cousin Liza something that she would like, and| mother!” and the tears stood in Emily’s eyes as 
give her it, 1 should like it so much. If you) she threw her arms round Mrs. Milman, and kissed 


think I can.” her. 
‘“‘Oh yes, of course you can. I will try to} ‘‘ Well, are you not going to try your new 
think of something for you to do.” property, Millie?” said her father, with a smile. 


Elizabeth would have Emily go with her into| ‘‘ It looks a strange, handsome thing for a room 
the dining-room to bid good night to her father | like ours; I thought a commoner one would do, 
and aunt. but mother would have a good one, she said.”’ 

‘s Well, Millie,” said Dr. Sinclair, ‘‘thatis aj} ‘‘Of course. When you do make up your 
wretched place you sent me to this afternoon.” | mind to get a thing, get a good one. That’s my 

“ Qh, sir, thank you for going. How is the} maxim.” 
baby ?” ‘And a right one it is in the main, mother,” 

‘*A poor, miserable little thing, but its main} was her husband’s reply. 
ailment is want of proper food. JI have enlisted; Emily had approached her costly present, for 
my sister’s sympathies in the matter, and she is! which she felt no little reverence; and almost 
going to send off a basket for the poor creatures ; | feared to touch it. However, she opened it, and 
but the only medicine 1 recommended for the | was about to try it, when Gilbert joined them. 
child—new milk—the mother declared it was| ‘‘ Do you like it, Millie? Father took me to 
impossible for her to get.” do the choosing ; and mother gave me a comunis- 

‘‘Milk ! Did you say it ought to have milk, | sion to get a very good one.” 
sir ?’’ said Emily, eagerly. ‘¢Tt is splendid,” was his sister’s reply. 

‘Yes, that will cure it if anything will.” The sense of possessing such a beautiful thing 

‘Then I am sure it shall have it,” replied the| had almost taken away her power of speech tor 
little girl. the present. 

Emily had sufficient knowledge of music to 
know the moment she tried it, that the instrument 
was a superior one. The sound brought Bob and 
the two little boys on the scene. 

And there, in the midst of the assembled family, 


CHAPTER X.—A PLEASANT SURPRISE FOR 
EMILY. 


‘You are late, child. It has gone seven, and 
your father’s been asking for you,” was Mrs. | Pmily played her firsttune. And Iam not sure 
Milman’s greeting of her daughter. ; that some of her listeners were not moved to 
‘*Then they have come back, mother.” tears, for the tune she had chosen—that of 
“Come back? Yes, by five o’clock. Have; ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’—was singularly adapted 
you had a pleasant afternoon ?” : the occasion. 


___ 
i 


‘‘On yes, mother, delightful! Miss Liza and| Howthey all congratulated her, and how proud 
J ——” they all were of her, I leave to the reader’s imasi- 

‘* Well, well, I cannot stay to hear about it 
now. Run and put away your hat, and be down 
as quick as you can; I want you.” 

It was not long before Emily was down again. 
Her futher was in the kitchen, and claimed her 
attention for a minutes or two; but Mrs. Milman 
was clearly impatient about something, so he did 
not keep her long. 

**Come this way, Emily. I want to show you 
something,” said her mother, leading the way! ‘‘I hope I shall not be so ungrateful as to nez- 
into the parlour. lect anything for it, dear father. Indeed, I will 

Emily followed, a little wondering what she; try not.” 
was going to see. And Emily did not let her delight make her 

But she paused on the threshold, and turned | forget two things she had meant todo. One was 
to her mother in complete astonishment, for in! to look in her workbox for a bit of cardboard aud 
the recess by the window stood a beautiful rose- | some coloured silk for little Alice Montgomery to 
wood piano, (work a book-marker for her cousin, which ske 


nation. 

‘* Well, Millie, this is a grand thing for yon,” 
said her father, when she rose; ‘‘ but I hope you 
won't let your new treasure interfere with other 
things. Music is not the only thing in the world 
that wants attending to.” 

‘Nonsense, Milman !” said his wife, ‘*let the 
child play as much as she likes; it will help to 
make a lady of her.” 
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meant to take with her on the morrow. The other 
was, with her mother’s leave, to carry a jug of new 
mi for Mrs, Markham’s baby. Permission was 
readily given. 

‘‘Ay, surely, Emily; there’s plenty. You 
may have a jugful for the poor child every night, 
if you care to carry it.” 

Emily gladly agreed to do that when she found 
with what eagerness her gift was received, by both 
mother and baby. 

Mr. Milman’s caution was not altogether un- 
necessary ; for Emily found her duties the next 
morning somewhat irksome. Her fingers burned 
to be at the piano; and she wished it were not 
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too much for herself and her little daughter. ~ 
Kepecially as the charwoman intended going out 
to field-work. So she was fain to commission her 
husband to look out for a strong, stout girl at the 
town on the next market day. . f 

But Mr. Milman was unsuccessful; there was 
no such servant to be found as would suit his wife. 
And so the matter was left for the present. 

Emily was not altogether to cease going to Dr. 
Sinclair’s during the busy season ; but she was to 
attend two days in the week, instead of three, 
when she could be spared. 

One morning she was returning from an errand 


| she had been for her mother, which had taken her 


the day for going to Dr. Sinclair’s, She had|a little way out of the village. 


scarcely time to touch it before she went ; though 


Just at the outskirts of Everleigh was a pretty 


she knew, if she had said a word, her mother| little cottage, one of the prettiest in the neigh- 


would have bidden her go and leave the we}, 

Emily eagerly told her friend Elizabeth oy ner 
new property. Elizabeth was glad to hear #, of 
course; but she had possessed a piano all her life, 
and besides she did not care for music, so that she 
could not enter into Emily’s delight. 

Before leaving that morning, Emily ran up to 
the nursery for a minute or two, and put her card- 
board and silk into Alice’s hand. 

“There, Alice. I am sure you can make Liza 
a bookmarker if you try. Here is one of mine to 
copy from, with ‘God is love’ upon it. Carter 
will help you to make one like it.” 

‘‘Oh, thank you, Millie,” replied the little 
girl, with a pleased look. ‘‘And do you really 
think cousin Liza will like it ?” 

‘*Yes, I am sure she will, if you make it 
nicely.” 

Most of the afternoon was given to the new 
piano. Emily felt as if she could never tire of it. 
And with such an instructor as Miss Sinclair, she 
bade fair to be a pretty good musician. 


CHAPTER XI.—NANNIE COOPER. 


JuLy was hot and bright that year. The sun 
shone in all his summer glory, and the corn 
ripened fast under his great beaming eye. Pre- 
parations for harvest were ateaey making at the 
tarm, for if the weather kept bright, Mr. Milman 
intended commencing operations the last week in 
the month. 

Mrs. Milman had no servant at present. She 
and Emily did all the work of the farm-house, 
except the milking, which owght to have been 
Bob’s work. But Gilbert as often did it as not. 
But on busy days—baking, churning, and wash- 
ing days—they had the help of a charwoman. 
Mrs. Milman declared that servants now-a-days 
were more trouble than they were worth ; she had 
tried them again and again; and they were so ex- 
travagant, and wasteful, and careless, that they 
destroyed more than the good they did, and she 
had had enough of them. 

So she frequently said. But as harvest time 
drew on, she began to feel that the work would be 


bourhood. It was a very tiny habitation, but was 
pleasantly shaded by trees; and the roses and 
honeysuckle on its walls and the well-kept flower- 
garden in front, gave it a very gay appearance ; 
while the shade of the tree and the quiet murmur 
of the little brook made it a most agreeable re- 
treat on a hot summer’s day. At least, so Emily 
thought that morning. 

It was the home of a labouring man and his 
family, and you might see at a glance that the 
wife was a thrifty woman, for everything in and 
around the cottage was perfectly clean and in 
good order. 

But if the place outside was peaceful, it was not 
so within, for angry sounds came through the open 
door. And just before Emily a it on her 
return, a girl of some fourteen or fifteen yearscame - 
fiying down oe path, and threw herself 
on the grassy bank some little distance from the 
cottage. 

She was crying when Emily reached her—quick, 
gasping sobs, that seemed to shake her whole 
frame. She took no notice, however,”of Emily, 
though the little girl stood looking at her for a 
minute or two. en she passed on. 

But her heart smote her for leaving any one in 
such distress without at least trying to be of some 
comfort. So she turned back, and kneeling down 
by the girl, put her arms round her. 

‘*Nannie, what is the matter?” she said, softly. 

The girl started, and looked up wildly. 

‘*Oh, Millie, is it you?” 

‘“Yes; what is the matter, Nannie?” 

‘* Matter ! oh, the old tale! I am miserable, 
Millie, miserable! and I cannot live with m 
aunt any longer, and what is more, I won’t! I’ 
run away! I hate her!” 

‘*Oh, Nannie, please don’t say that. I know 
she is not kind to you; but is she worse than 
usual ?”” 

‘* Kind!” was the fierce reply. ‘‘ Worse! She 
can’t be worse than she has been ever since I came 
here. Fortwo long years I have slaved night and 
day for her and her children, and got nothing but 
hard words for it; but to-day I have got more. 
Just because that great, tiresome Johnny wanted 
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calrying about, and I could not do it, he is so 
heavy, she gave me a blow just here, over my 
face. I'll not bear it: no, I'll not bear it another 
day. But I'll be revenged on her some day, see 
if I don’t.” 

‘Oh, Nannie, hush, please. I don’t like to 
hear you say such things. God knows all about 
it, Nannie. He sees and knows all you have to 


ear. 

**T don’t think He cares a bit about it,” replied 
Nannie, in a more subdued manner, “or else He 
would not have left me here all this long time to 
be as miserable as I have been.” 

**T don’t think He meant you to be miserable, 
Nannie. I don’t think He means any one to be 
miserable. I am sure He loves you.” 

Nannie was silent; but Emily’s gentle words 
and the soft pressure of her arms around her neck 
soothed her. Emily stayed a little while longer, 
and then she rose to go. 

‘*Please, Nannie, do go back to your aunt, and 
try to be very good. Then she will perhaps be 
kinder to you; and if she is not, I am sure you 
will be happier.” 

The old hard look returned to Nannie’s face, 
and she replied with a resolute— 

** No, I hate her, and I will not go back.” 

Then with a manner totally different she sprang 
up. 

Rs Thank you, Millie,” she said. ‘‘I believe you 
care for me, and you are about the only one who 
does.” 

“Indeed I do,” was the earnest answer; **and 
U wish very much that you were happier, Nannie.” 
- It was in a thoughtful mood that Emily pur- 
sued her way home, and entered the kitchen, 
where her mother was busy making pies. She 
reported the result of her errand, and then, taking 
off her hat, leaned her elbows on the table, and 
watched the quick movements of her mother, with 
her mind occupied, however, with other things. 

“Mother,” she said, suddenly, “you really 
want a servant, don’t you?” 

‘‘ Why, yes, child. I don’t see how you and I 
are to get through all the press of work with- 
out one. Though it is a deal more comfortable 
to be independent of them.” 

‘*Then, mother, I do wish you would try 
Nannie Cooper.” 

‘*Bless me, Emily, you must be dreaming ! 
Nannie Cooper! Whatever use would she be?” 

“‘T do think she would do her best, mother, 
and she is so unhappy with her aunt. I saw her 
this morning, and she said she was miserable, and 
would not stay any longer.” 

‘* Fiddle-de-dee! What else must she do with 
herself? You need not fear for her, Emily.” 

“Bunt, mother, please do try her,” pleaded 
Emily, with tears in her eyes. ‘*I do think she 
would be happier here than she is at home.” 

‘¢ Perhaps her aunt won’t spare her.”’ 

‘Will you ask her, mother ?” 


**Well, 1 don’t care if I do. We must have 


some one; and Madge Cooper, though her temper _ 


and tongue are known all over Everleigh, is tidy 
and clean, and I dare say she won’t have let 
Nannie get into wasteful and thriftless ways.” _ 

Emily would fain have had her mother go at 
once. Mrs. Milman declared that was impossible, 
but she would go after dinner. And with that 
Emily was obliged to be content. 


A TALK ABOUT CHIMNEYS. 


Now that we are prepared to resume our journey 
round the room, what place would you like to 
explore ? 

‘*] should like to hear about the chimney.” 

You have chosen the blackest place, at all events. 
The chimney seems to me to resemble a large 
manufacturing town, where the very sky and trees 
look black. We must not put on our best clothes 
to go there, I am sure, 

‘‘ Manufacturing towns are very useful places, 
although they are certainly not pleasant nor par- 
ticularly healthy to live in; so we'll dress accord- 
ingly, and follow where you lead.” 

For some time I thought that my history of 
chimneys would not be an ancient one, for in one 
book I read that they had been in use scarcely 
more than three hundred years. Yet some kind 
of chimney seems to have been known by the Jews 
in the time of Hosea, for he prophesies that 
Ephraim’s glory shall, on account of his idolatry, 
be as the smoke out of the chimney, which s0 
soon passes away and vanishes (Hos. xiii. 3). 
People in England were, however, it is certain, 
obliged to manage without chimneys for many 
centuries. 

‘*It must have been very uncomfortable.” 

Yes, but as they had never known the advan- 
tage of a chimney, I suppose they did not know 
that they were to be pitied. The ancient Britons 
warmed their houses in the simplest fashion pos- 
sible. In the first place, they had but one roon, 
and in the centre of this they raised a heap of 
stones, on which a kind of bonfire was kindled. 
The smoke found its way out through a hole in 
the roof. Here they cooked their food, and at 
night the whole family spread straw and rushes 
around and slept there. The Romans found out 
that it was far more convenient to have the fire- 
place at the side of the room rather than in the 
middle, but even they did not go so far as to invent 
chimneys or any kind of flue for carrying away the 
smoke. Their kitchens, which have been dis- 
covered, seem to have been mostly built with eight 
sides, and formed entirely of stone. Some hare 
many fireplaces round the walls. The roof is 
generally of a conical form, with a turret at top, 
but occasionally a vent below the eaves appears 
to have carried offthe smoke. At one time people 
placed an ornamental glazed lantern over the hole 
in the roof. 

‘‘To keep out some of the wind, I suppose. 
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How smoky and black the houses and people’s| given his guards a sleeping potion in their drink. 
clothes must have soon got in those days.” While they were thus slumbering, Mortimer 
They must indeed, but as only wood was burnt | passed through a hole he had worked in his room 
it was not quite so disagreeable as coal-smoke | into the kitchen belonging to the royal apartments, 
would have been. Our ancestors tried, though, | ascended the chimney to the roof, and thence let 
to keep the wind from blowing the smoke into the | himself down by a ladder of ropes. 
lower part of the hall by placing a moveable screen, | When chimneys were first made the shape that 
or reredos, round the side of the fire from which | you see them now, they were constructed of an 
the greatest quantity of air came. enormous size, You might have sat within them 
For a long time the English seem to have kept | and looked up at the stars on a fine night. The 
to the custom of having their fire in the middle of | chimney-pieces generally sloped off from the ceil- 
the hall, for in a record of the year 1511 it appears | ing of the room to about five feet from the stone 
that the hall fire was discontinued on Easter day, | hearth, which was raised a few inches from the 
which was as that time called ‘‘God’s Sunday.” | floor. It thus formed a kind of canopy over the 
The fireirons were then cleared away, and the /| fire, and was often a very handsome feature of the 
place where they had stood filled with green|room, being frequently richly decorated. Below 


rushes and flowers. 


the slope there was generally a border about fitteen 


The hall in Westminster School, now used as a | or sixteen inches deep, sometimes made of tapestry 
dining-room by the scholars, is little changed | or needlework, worked by the ladies of the family, 
from what it was nearly four hundred years ago. | or sometimes carved in wood or stone. 


The circular hearth may still be seen, and like- 


When the border was formed of carved stone, 


wise the lantern over the hole in the roof, which | figures of men and women were frequently cut on 


was called a louvre. 


‘* Were not those fires in the middle of the room | history or tale. 


very dangerous ?”’ 


it, representing some procession, or sometimes a 
At other times the crest and coat 
of arms of the master of the house were carved 


They were indeed. You will not be surprised | there. 


to hear that dreadful fires were of common occur- 


‘If the people in those days were not so well 


rence, nor think William the Conqueror much to | off in some ways as we are, they must have had 
be blamed for not permitting his subjects to have | much handsomer mantelpieces.”’ 


fires after eight o'clock at night. 


Yes, I think it is a pity that they do not make 


The next invention for warming rooms was a|mantelpieces a little more like what they were in 
kind of fire-pan, made either of brass or iron. | those days; at least in large houses. 


This seems to have been sometimes used as a sort 
of oven to bake bread over live embers, and at 
other times to have been carried into rooms to 
warm them. 


I have still more to tell you. The fire-dogs 

‘*Oh, what were they ?” 

Supports for the logs of wood; grates have 
superseded them. They were usually made 


‘*When were chimneys like ours first used in| of fine brass or iron, and sometimes even of 


England ?” 


As I told you before, the accounts I have read | have looked very handsome. 


differ. 


The first inform me that chimneys were | fire-back was oiten also very 


silver. Being very richly wrought, these must 
The design of the 


fine; sometiines 


certainly not known before Henry the Seventh’s|the arms of the family were embossed on it, or 
reign, and, more likely still, not before the close} some hero of the day was represented on horse- 
of Elizabeth’s. But so early as 1251 Queen] back. ‘‘A very fine pair of these fire-dogs may 
Eleanor of Provence’s apartments in Windsor] still be seen in the great hall of Knebworth, 
Castle had some means of conveying the smoke| belonging to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in 
out of the room, which was at least known by the| whose family they have been since the reign of 


name of achimney. Matthew Paris, the historian, | Henry VII.” 


informs us that the roomin which the queen and 
her children sat, was one day struck by lightning, 
the chimney was thrown down by the violence of 


‘This is the history of mantelpieces and grates 
as well as of chimneys.” 
Yes, one has led me into the other, although I 


the shock, and reduced to dust. In the following | have only searched for information about chimneys. 


year a similar accident again befell the same queen 
while she was visiting the abbey of St. Alban’'s, 
Lightning again struck the chimney of the room 
in which she was sitting, and shivered it to pieces. 

** Those frequent accidents showed at all events 
that chimneys were more easily destroyed by fire 
. then than at present.” 

In 1323, Roger Mortimer, being condemned to 
death for high treason against Edward II., con- 
trived to make his escape by ascending a chimney. 


If I learn any more about grates or mantelpieces 
I must tell you them some other time. 

These sloping chimney-pieces went out of 
fashion at length, and were built straight down- 
wards with the wall. The fireplaces, however, 
were made quite as large, if not larger than ever— 
usually twelve or more feet in width,—and on 
each side were arched recesses, in shape like bee- 
hive chairs, which must have formed very snug, 
warm seats on a winter’s evening. These chim- 


The constable of the Tower, who seems to have | neys were so large, that it is said birds often made 
been friendly towards him, is supposed to have!their nests on the top, and sometimes, when 
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suffocated by the smoke, would tumble down 
mto the fire below. ; 

‘*T have often seen seats in cottage chimneys, 
only not of a beehive shape.” 

I must not forget, in speaking about fireplaces, 
to tell you of the Yule-log. Yule is an old 
word for Christmas; and it was called the Yule- 
log because a more magnificent specimen than 
usual was provided for Christmas day. This log 
was generally either the root or part of the body 
of a large tree, and was so heavy that three or 
four men were needed to carry it into the hall. 
This log was required to fill up a little the 
enormous fireplace, which often formed quite a 
little room in itself. The side next the fire 
quickly became red-hot, and then never died 
out, night or day, until it had grown too small 
to fulfil the object for which it was intended, 
when it was raked forwards among the other 
fuel, and another log placed in its stead. I will 
tell you an anecdote about one of these Yule- 
logs :— 

a crazy fanatic named Peter Burchet was 
condemned to death in Elizabeth’s reign for 
wounding the famous Commander Hawkins, in 
mistake for Sir Christopher Hatton, an enemy of 
the Puritans. He was finally hanged, but suc- 
ceeded before his death in killing one of his 
keepers with a billet of wood which he took out 
of a chimney. In punishment for this last out- 
rage his right hand was ordered to be struck off 
on the scaffold. 

Chimney-pieces ,attained their greatest splen- 
dour during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
There is a resemblance between them and the 
monuments of the period ;—some are of stone or 
marble, others handsomely carved in oak. In 
the centre of one elaborate chimney-piece, in the 
Palace of Fontainebleau, in France, a handsome 
clock is inserted : and over another, Henry IV. 
\s carved life-size, on a prancing charger. In 
Charles II.’s reign, portraits, and sometimes 
looking-glasses, were inserted in the chimney- 
pieces. 

‘When did chimney-pieces begin to get 
smaller ?”’ 

In the reign of Queen Anne. They became 
gradually shorter and shorter, until they arrived 
at the present height. 

‘‘T suppose mantelpieces have the advantage 
now of being much cheaper; but those high 
monumental chimney-pieces must have been very 
noble-looking.” 

When soul came into general use, the changes 
in fireplaces went on quickly. Grates soon re- 
placed the old-fashioned fire-dogs. At first they 
were made moveable, but afterwards became fix- 
tures. Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
a certain Count Rumford devised the great im- 
provement of sloping off the sides of the fireplace, 
instead of building them as before, perfectly 
square. By this means a great waste of heat was 
avoided, and the appearance of the chimney 
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itself improved. After this the next invention. 
was that of the register grate. 

And now, while we rest a little in our journey, 
suppose you tell me the anecdote about a mantel- 
piece which you met with the other day. 

‘*1 shall not tell it so well as you would do, 
but I will try. One of the fireplaces in Charlton 
Hall, in Kent, is constructed in black marble, so 
brightly polished that the neighbouring scenery 
is distinctly reflected in it. 
sitting one day by the fire, observed an appear- 
ance Jike the smoke of firearms in the mantel- 


He immediately gave the alarm. 


discovered that a rubbery had just been perpe 
trated at Blackheath, and his lordship had 
satisfaction of bringing the offenders to justice.” 


THE CHILD AND THE WIND. 


“ FaTHeER, father, are you listening,” 
Said the shepherd’s little child, 

“To that wind so hoarse and hollow, 
As it howls across the wild ? 


“When I hear it in the chimneys, 
When it sweeps along the ground, 
"Tis to me as if deep voices 
Mingled strangely with the sound. 


“ Now they louder swell and nearer, 
Now they fall and die away; 

Can you tell me, dearest father, 
What it is the wild winds say?” 


_ “Nay, my child, they are not speaking, 


Not a word the winds impart; 
But cach sound the arr Se! sendeth 
Hath a message to the heart. 


** And the murmur, deep and awful, 
Couldst thou catch its voice aright, 

It might whisper, ‘Child, be grateful, 
Thou art sate at home to-night.’ 


“ While for thee the red fire burneth, 
Sitting by thy father’s knee, 

Many laden ships are tossing 
Far away upon the sea. 


“ Many mothers, sitting watchful, 
Count the HB ie one by one, 
Weeping sorely as they tremble 
For some distant sailor son. 


“They might tell of Him who holdeth, 
In the hollow of his hand, 

Gentle breezes and rude tempests, 
Coming all at his cominanil: 


* He provideth our home shelter, 
He protecteth on the seas ; 

When the wild winds seem to whisper, 
Let them tell thee things like these.” 


Thus replied the shepherd father, 
And the child, with quiet mind, 


, Had a thought of God’s great mercies 


As he listened to the wind. 


Lord Down, while 
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|GRACB AND MER PaPa AT BREAKFAST. | 


CONSIDER THE END. 
THE STORY OF ERIC DUDLEY. 
By FRANC MARI, 


Author of ‘‘THrovca CLoup AND SUNSHIXE.”’ 


CHAPTER VII.—Hownovur’s ADVICE. 


THF next day was Saturday, a day of the week 
which was always welcome to Grace for two 
reasons : first, because it was a half-holiday ; 
secondly, because on that day she received her 
weekly allowance of threepence from her mamma. 
This second reason, though last, was not by any 
means least, for a great deal of pleasure given 
and received hung upon this weekly threepence. 

On the Saturday morning now in question, 
Grace rose earlier than usual—before even the 
servant came to call her. 


| 


Grace seldom dawdled, but this morning she 
made more haste than usual. 

‘*1’ll kneel down before I put my dress on, ’ 
she said to herself, when she arrived at the stage 


of her morning toilet when nothing but the 
, dress was needed to complete it, ‘‘for fear I 


——~ — 


- night feel inclined to hurry 


then.”’ 

So Grace knelt down at her bedside. She had 
greater need of the strength and guidance she 
asked for than she even thought she had, for an 
unexpected trouble was awaiting her. 

When she had finished dressing, she went into 
the drawing-room. It was still early; and 
although the servants had gone down, they had 
not yet come into this room. So Grace herself 
drew back the curtains and opened the shutters 
of one of the windows overlooking the square- 
garden, and through it the rays of the morning 


, Sun streamed into the room; lighting the upper 
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part of it, and particularly the white marble! can’t want more of anything than you have got. 


mantelpiece, where they literally seemed to 
gather into a focus before the face of an old 
clock. That old clock had stood there as long 
as Grace could remember, in its old Dresden 
china case, ticking away—tick after tick, minute 
after minute, hour after hour,—as though old 
Father Time marched by for no other reason but 
to give the diligent, venerable clock occupation 
in recording—in its slow tick, tick, tick, fashion 
—at what pace he went. 

When Grace had opened the shutters, and 
ascertained that the old clock—in which she 
seemed to take great interest that morning— 
was lighted up to the best possible advantage, 
she looked out of window. For a moment she 
seemed disappointed at what she saw, or what 
she did not see, for a cloud swept across her 
face; but the next moment it was gone, and an 
expression of anxious interest had taken its place. 

‘‘There he is,” murmured Grace. ‘‘ And now 
he’s going to start again. Let me see—’tis 
twenty-four minutes past seven exactly. Now, 
then, off, Eric! off! That’s it. Bravo! bravo! 
Keep up the pace. That’s right. You've been 
once round in one minute—perhaps a little less. 
And if I had a watch with a minute-hand, I 
might tell; but you certainly have not been 
more. You'll win the prize, I do believe. And 
oh! there’s Tristram Smith going into the gar- 
den. He’s going to practise, too, I suppose.” 

‘Miss Grace,” exclaimed a voice, suddenly 
interrupting Grace’s soliloquy, ‘‘who are you 
talking to?” 

‘Ts that you, Honour?” said Grace, turning 
to an elderly housemaid, who had lived in the 
Dudley family since the birth of Mary. 

‘‘Yes, Miss. But who are you talking to, 
Miss Grace? Is any one out on the balcony ?” 

‘‘No,”’ replied Grace, laughing. ‘‘I was only 
talking to myself. Eric is going to run in the 
athletic sports, and I wanted to see how he is 
getting on. I believe he'll get the prize. He 
runs better this morning than he did two morn- 
ings ago.” 

‘Tis a pity you are not a boy,” said Honour, 
with some disdain. ‘‘I do believe, Miss Gracie, 
you take more interest in these whatever-you- 
call-them, and all sorts of boys’ games, than you 
do in playing the piano, or any young ladies’ 
amusement.” 

“‘T like any game better than playing the 

iano,” returned Grace; ‘‘and so would you, 

onour, if you knew what the fingering was. 
Just fancy having to play all the notes on the 
piano with ten fingers! ‘Tis unreasonable ! 
Ah, if I had been a boy, I should not be bored 
with having to learn it, and I should be able to 
run in the athletic sports, and I should be able to 
earn money.” 

‘¢ Miss Gracie,” exclaimed Honour, in some 
surprise at her remarks, ‘‘ what good would it 
do you to be able to earn money? Jam sureyou 


If your papa isn’t able to give you as much 
pocket-money as some young ladies’ papas, I 
dare say you are all the happier forit. At any 
rate, I don’t think you will do any good by 
grumbling.” 

‘‘Oh, Honour, I did not mean to grumble. I 
was only thinking how much good I might do 
if I were a boy. I might help others. I might 
be a missionary !” 

Honour stopped dusting a chair, which she 
had just hoisted on one leg to be able to reach 
the other three, and having placed it in its 
natural position, laid her hand on its back, and 
turned to look full at Grace. 

‘*There’s no need to be anything but what we 
are, to be able to help others,” she said. ‘‘That 
is my opinion, Miss Gracie; and I’ve lived a 
eed many years longer in the world than you 

ave.” 

“Oh yes, Honour; I know you are right. 
I'll try to leave off wishing to-bea boy. I know 
it is very wrong. We all ought to be ready to do 
our duty in that state of life in which God has 
placed us.” 

‘‘That’s right, Miss Gracie. Now I am going 
down to get you a cup of milk and a slice of 
bread and butter, for you must want some- 
thing.” 

Honour brought Grace’s early breakfast up 
into her room, where Grace sat by the window to 
eat it. When it was finished, Grace put the 
tray off her lap, and took up a book whose 
leaves had gold edges, and whose morocco bind- 
ing was carefully covered with a black linen 
wrapper. She bent her head over the book, and, 
turning to where the marker was, read her por- 
tion for the day—the twelfth of Hebrews. 

‘‘I’m glad ’tis this chapter to-day, because 
"tis about the race—not Eric’s race, but my race,” 
thought Grace, as she still bent her head over 
her Bible. ‘‘Now I must choose a verse for to- 
day. Let me see, which shall it be? Suppose 
I take the sixth verse: ‘For whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth.’ But no; I think Dll 
take the first verse.’’ Grace read it over care- 
fully ; but when she had finished it, and her eye 
fell on the following verse, ‘‘ Looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith,” she 
changed her mind once more, and determined 
that that should be her text for the day. 

She had heard it before from the lips of 
her humble friend, Rachel Meah, on the day 
they had talked about the ‘‘race that is set be- 
fore us,” on the day that Grace had made up her 
eee to set out on that race, ‘‘looking unto 

esus. 


CHAPTER VIII.—Gracr’s TROUBLE. 


GRACE was still musing on the precious words, 
when she heard her father’s step on the stairs. 
Closing her Bible, she ran to greet him. 
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oo you going down already, papa?” she 
fai 


‘SAre you going down already, my little 
Gracie?” asked her father. 

‘‘Tf you are, papa; but I did not know it was 
breakfast-time.” 

‘“‘I am going to have breakfast alone this 
morning, unless you will come and have it with 
me. I have to see a patient earlier than usual.” 

‘¢T should like to have breakfast with you 
very much. Although Honour did bring me a 
glass of milk and some bread and butter just 
now, I dare say I can manage to eat some more 
breakfast.”’ 

Dr. Dudley put his arm round his little 
daughter, and they went down to the breakfast- 
room. 

The breakfast was on the table, covered up, 
but quite ready. Grace uncovered it, and poured 
out coffee for herself and her father. 

‘*T believe I shall be home early this after- 
noon,” Dr. Dudley observed, when he had nearly 
finished his second cup; ‘‘and I shall be quite 
ready to take you for a walk, if you like—you 
and Mary too.” 

‘I shall like to go very much,” said Grace, 
with a pleased look. ‘‘ What time shall we be 
ready ?”’ 

‘At three o'clock. Now I want the button- 
hook, and then my great-coat. I don’t know 
when we are going to have some spring weather.” 

Grace fetched the button-hook from a hiding- 
er she alone knew of, as it was always her 

uty to give it to her papa every morning ; and, 
having handed it to ter father, took down his 
coat from the peg, and held it for him to put on. 
Having, furthermore, adjusted hat and gloves, 
Dr. Dudley was ready to step into his carriage, 
which stood at the door. 

*‘ Good-bye, Gracie,” he said, stooping to kiss 
the child. ‘Mind you are ready this afternoon 
at three o’clock.” 

‘‘ Miss Grace,’’ said Honour, appearing at the 
top of the stairs as the front door closed, ‘‘your 
mamma wishes to speak to you in her dressing- 
room.” 

‘‘T’ll come,” returned Grace, bounding up- 

stairs as she spoke. ‘*Do you want me, mamma?” 

on asked, as she knocked at her mother’s 
oor. 

‘*Yes,” replied Mrs. Dudley. ‘‘Come in.” 

Mrs. Dudley was standing at her looking- 
glass, doing her hair, and, as she did not turn to 


welcome her, Grace walked up to her to offer her 


usual morning kiss. 
‘Is your papa gone?” Mrs. Dudley inquired. 
fe Yes, just this minute. I had breakfast with 


~ 6 What made you get up so early ?” 
For a moment Grace hesitated. Then she 
said, in a faltering tone, — 
A wanted a little time to myself this morning, 
aD 99 
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‘* And what ? 
to any mischief.” 

‘*No, mamma; I only wanted to see how 
Eric had got on with his running.” 

‘*Really, Grace,” exclaimed Mrs. Dudley, 
‘tis a pity you can’t find any better amusement. 
Any one would think your fortune depended on 
Eric’s winning the race. And as to Eric, he 
will make himself perfectly ill. His father 
ought not to allow him to do so. I shall tell 
him so,”’ 

‘*Oh, mamma,” returned Grace, in a tone of 
alarm, ‘‘please don’t—please, please don’t. He 
would be so disappointed.” 

“Oh, very well. I don’t want to interfere ; 
but I expect he will be ill, nevertheless. Now, 
Grace, I want to speak to you about something. 
I understand that you are in the habit of goin 
to Rachel Meah’s shop, and staying there to talk ?” 

‘‘Yes, mamma,” returned Grace, truthfully. 

‘Then I do not wish you to go any more,” 
Mrs. Dudley continued, calmly. ‘‘I mentioned 
it to your papa, and he thinks you had better 
give up going there altogether. You see, Rachel 
Meah keeps the shop almost entirely for Dr. 
Jones’s pupils: it is essentially a schoolboys’ 
shop, and for that reason I think it would be 
just as well you should choose some other. 
There are plenty quite as good and quite as near 
as Rachel Meah’s.” 

Grace was surprised and hurt beyond measure. 
To be forbidden to go to Rachel Meah—her only 
adviser on the greatest of all subjects—was a 
calamity she had never dreamt of, and was one 
that seemed too great to be true. 

- Po you mean, mamma, that papa said I was 
never to go to the shop again ?’’ Grace asked, in 
a measured, anxious tone. 

‘‘Yes, to be sure I do; I just said so. And 
if your papa had not forbidden it, I should. I 
do not think it is at all the thing. And I do not 
like your walking anywhere but in the square 
alone. If you want’ to go elsewhere, you must 
ask Mary to go with you, or take Honour. Now 
you may run away.” 

‘But, mamma—oh, mamma !—please do let 
me go to see Rachel, or let her come here. She 
might, perhaps, come here to work, instead of 
taking the work home.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Grace! I can’t think what you 
mean. You surely cannot care for the society of 
such a person. I don't know what you mean.” 

‘¢She is a Christian,” murmured Grace. 

At which Mrs. Dudley gathered her luxuriant 
brown hair into her hands, and, flinging it away 
from her eyes, looked straight into Grace’s, and, 
with an incredulous smile, said, — 

‘So are you, aren’t you ?” 

‘SYes, mamma,” was Grace’s reply. 

‘‘ And everybody else in the house # Are they 
not, child?” 

Grace raised her eyes, and met her mother’s 
gaze, as she replicd, — 


I hope you have not been up 
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‘‘In name, mamma; but——” 

‘‘Run and tell Mary not to be late for break- 
fast,” said Mrs. Dudley, not giving her little girl 
time to finish. 

Grace went as she was told, and then hid her- 
self in her own room. 

Her first feeling was one of relief that she had 
had breakfast, and thus was not obliged to go down- 
stairs until Miss Mayhew, her governess, came. 
Then sorrow for the prohibition her mother had 
just made swallowed up every other feeling, and 
forced burning tears into her eyes. Grace was 
determined they should not overflow them. 

‘*It was not worth crying about,” she thought. 
And then she remembered something that Rachel 
Meah had once said,—that ‘‘nothing was worth 
grieving for but sin.’’ And though the recollec- 
tion of Rachel’s teaching brought more tears, it 
gave Grace greater resolution to try to profit by 
it and put it into practice. 

So Grace closed her eyes, to shut in the tears 
and to shut out her sorrow. When she had 
gained a little self-control she took up her 
Bible, and, seating herself at the window, found 
again the twelfth of Hebrews. Her eye wan- 
dered down the first five verses, but the sixth 
was carefully read: ‘‘For whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth.” 

‘‘That ought to have been my text to-day,” 
Grace thought. ‘‘Is it because He loves me that 
He has taken away from me the only person who 
can teach me about Him? Is it because He 
really /oves me ?”’ 

Grace paused in this train of thought, and 
went off into another, deeper and longer, but 
which eventually brought her back to the morn- 
ing’s troubles, and Grace began to talk them 
over—not aloud, but mentally, as though she 
were reasoning with herself :— 

“Who will teach me? Rachel is the only per- 
son I know able to teach me of those things— 
the only person I can look up to.” 

As Grace said this she paused. The words of 
her text rushed into her mind, —‘‘ Looking unto 
Jesus.” Grace hid her face in her hands; and 
though the tears did fall now, strength came 
with them, and comfort, too, in the knowledge 
that He who was the author of her faith would 
also be the finisher. 


CHAPTER IX.—A Favour ASKED AND GRANTED. 


AT twenty minutes past nine Grace went into the 
schoolroom to prepare for Miss Mayhew’s arrival. 
Her second brother, Arthur, happened to be there, 
sitting on the table. : 

‘*'Well, Miss Gracious,” was his greeting ; 
“who's the favourite for the Derby—Dr. Jones’s 
miniature substitute, I mean ?”’ 

‘*' What do you say ?”’ returned Grace. 


‘*Who’s the favourite at the athletic sports ? 


Whom do you bet on ?”’ 


your short life ? 
pencil case that you’ve got in your hand from me 
in a bet on Chris's boat-race ? Come, Grace, don’t 
be so innocent.” 


never thought of betting now. 
believe it is right.” 


good. You don’t believe it is right ! 
would think I was talking about bets of a hundred 
pounds. 
pence, you little simpleton.” 
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‘*T bet ?”? repeated Grace. 
‘*Yes. Have you never made a bet before in 
idn’t you win that very slate- 


‘But I 
I—don’t 


That is 
Anybody 


‘‘1’m not,” returned Grace, baa 5 


Arthur laughed. ‘‘ Well, I never ! 


No one here ever bets more than a six- 


‘*It is just the same. And I don’t believe it is 


right.” 


Again Arthur laughed. ‘‘Do you mean to say 


you think a hundred pounds is the same as Six- 
pence? I wish it was—at least, I wish sixpence 
was a hundred pounds.”’ 


‘‘T mean the principle isthe same. There is 


Miss Mayhew, and my slate is not cleaned.” 


“The principle—fiddlestick! JI can’t think 


what has come over you, Grace. You are quite 
different from what you used to be. But here—we 
are going 

If you li 
winning the lot you can. 
know what the ‘principle’ you speak of is, and 
what harm there is in betting. Tell me at dinner. 
time, for I must be off now. 


to have a sweepstake, at sixpence each. 
e to subscribe sixpence on the chance of 
f not, I should like to 


Arthur left the schoolroom as Miss Mayhew 


entered it. Grace’s mind was not altogether given 
to her lessons, and Miss Mayhew was not as 
pleased as she might have been, at which Grace 
was vexed and sorry. 


At one o'clock Miss Mayhew went away, and 


then came dinner. 


Before there was time for a talk with Arthur, 


Grace had to prepare for her walk with her papa 
and Mary. 
the appointed time, and went into the dining-room 
to be in readiness to welcome her papa when he 
should arrive. 


She was ready five minutes before 


She stood looking out of window to while away 
the time; and as she did so the old trouble again 
weighed down her heart, for that afternoon, either 
before or after her walk with her father, she had 
intended going to Rachel Meah’s to transact a 
little business, as she was in the habit of doing 
every Saturday ; and now, as the time came when 
Rachel would expect her, and be disappointed, 
the trial seemed greater than ever. 

Before three o'clock struck, Dr. Dudley reached 
the door of his house ; Grace ran into the hall to 
meet him. He put out his arms to draw her 
towards him. Grace, only too grateful for the 
shelter they afforded her, crept under them, and 
hiding her face in her own little hands against her 
father’s rough coat, quite unexpectedly found 
herself bursting into a torrent of tears which had 
been gathering all day. 

‘<What’s the matter?’ asked Dr. Dudley, 
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leading the child into the dining-room, where he} ‘‘ What on earth do you mean? Why can’t 
sat down and took her en his knee. ‘‘ What’s | you take it yourself ?”’ 
the matter, Grace? Tell me what hashappened.”| ‘‘ Because mamma does not wish me to go 
‘‘ Nothing, papa dear, nothing.” there. You see, Eric, people think it is not 
‘*You are not crying for nothing, are you, | proper for little girls to walk out alone. ’Tisa 
Gracie? Tell me the truth. I want to comfort! great bore, but I dare say ’tis right. So, as I 
you, my darling.” can’t go myself, I thought I would rather ask you 
Now besides the resolution Grace had made on | than Arthur or Christopher, because I thought 
her knees in the morning, she had made another | you were interested in it, you know.” 
since. It was this,—that she would not speak of| ‘‘I interested in what ?” 
her trouble. She knew no one could bear it for| ‘‘Inthe Refuge boys’ treat—yes.” 
her, or even share it with her ; she knew it would} ‘‘ What makes you think so? Suppose I tell 
not be understood, and that she would probably be ; you it is quite a mistake ?” 
laughed at for feeling aggrieved at it: she knew| ‘‘But you won't. I know I am right, Eric. 
there was nothing to be done to lessen it except | I know what you are going to run for; and oh, 
a contradiction of her mother’s decision, which ; Eric, those poor boys will be so grateful to you.” 
Grace would have taken from no one’s lips but} ‘‘ You are talking Greek, or Latin, or Hebrew, 
her mother’s. She would not even have asked, or something I don’t understand,” cried Eric, 
her father to retract the opinion her mother had | springing up to join some of the boys who wery 
given her as his. Although Grace was weak oe passing by. 
to weep, she was strong enough to do what she| ‘‘Oh, wait a minute; when will you go, Eric?” 
had resolved. So instead o pouring out her| ‘*On Monday morning.” 
troubles before her father, she laid her head ony ‘** And, Eric, you will promise not to tell any- 
his shoulder, and whispered, — body ?” 
‘I'd rather not tell you, papa. I'll try notto| ‘All right,” returned Eric, running off after 
cry any more. I’m very sorry.” | his companions, 
‘‘Have yeu been naughty, Gracie ?” | eae ed i a ee ee 
Grace looked up eeueh her tears. Then | a 
dropping her eyes as quickly as she had raised WHAT IS A PIN WORTH ? 


them, she murmured, — : * 
“T did not behave quite well over my lessons.” : Whe bryce ees ol ead little fellow of 
Dr. Dudley thought this was the real explana-| |. years old, to whom his father had pointed out 


tion of the tears, and it contented him. Hej***. Vj he floor. telling hi ‘ck it uv ; 

kissed his little girl, and was giving her his full ; # P™ “yimg on the oor, telling hum to pick it up ; 

forgiveness, with much good advice for the | the child, careless by nature, remonstrated in the 
: words already quoted. 


future, when Mary came into the room ready to| "”;, Charles,” said the father, reprovingly, ‘do 


start for the walk. ier : 
The conversation thus put an end to was never yi papa tells you, and put that pin in the pin- 
cushion. 


resumed. ., 
‘‘Eric,” said Grace, when they met in the = Gay eg stoo eet re ea ae e did 
: ! 


square-garden that evening, ‘‘will you grant me | °™», , Well, if you put that one away I will tell you 


. den th hat it is before I mak h | 2 story about the worth of a pin.” 
ca Win i Aad Toe oe ‘‘Oh, papa!” and the little face brightened as 


. My, . M 66 5 ‘ 
to hear it fetes Re eae eps | the little one came bounding to sit upon his father’s 
‘Of running?” inquired Grace, anxiously. knee, | ‘os, Charlie ?” 
‘Oh no,” Eric replied; ‘‘of lessons. Hedges! ‘ You love eS be ° ” 
works me to death. And do you know he hasa| ,, Don't I, papa! J wher ‘Aub 3 
habit of thinking of something else when he’s} ‘Many bagi tie sae ee 
hearing me a lesson; and then, of course, he| , ‘Who was that ? ; 
does not hear what I say, and makes me repeat it. A man I am telling you sai ; Jacques Aubrey 
And another thing is, that he is always mistaking | left BS seal his Teel ne for— 
what I say. It is very trying toa fellow. I eP apa, where is Thome bt Charlie. if 
shall be heartily glad to get back to old Jones’s, |. “‘In the south of France; but, Charlie, if you 
But what is the favour, Grace? Tell me.” interrupt me in this fashion my story will never 
Grace was silent for a moment. The truth} >¢ finished. : ee 
was, she was considering how to put her request] _,, Well, I will be quiet. : 
into words, At length, deciding that it had Jacques Aubrey left Thomeville for Paris, 


; : hoping te make his fortune ; his parents were poor, 
sa mi eed etme CoENerse very poor, and Jacques started with a small bundle 


«I want you to take three halfpence for me| ° his back, a twenty-franc piece in his purse, anda 


every week to Rachel Meah for the Refuge boys’ | letter of introduction from the mayor of his native 
treat. Will you doit?” * The scene is laid in France. 
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place in his pocket; it was all he had to make his: he stood alone in Paris; in a strange city, far 


way through the world with, but he was young, 
strong, and well educated, and he hoped for a 
brilliant career; he was far too poor to afford 
travelling expenses, and, save for an occasional 
lift, he walked the whole way from his native 
village to the capital. Very footsore and weary he 
arrived one night in Paris, and next morning, 
having arrayed himself in his best, and left his 
buadle in the cheap garret which he had hired, 
he sallied forth, the mayor's letter of introduction 
in his hand. The letter was for one of the richest 
bankers in Paris, in whose house Jacques hoped 
to find employment, and so with a stout heart he 
set out to tind the bank; the streets were neither 
very crowded nor very noisy at that early hour ; 
but to poor Jacques, fresh from his little village, 
they were bewildering; he stopped in utter aston- 
nishment at every other shop as it gradually dis- 
played its, to him, novel wares; he gazed at the 
private homes, taking each for a palace, and he 
lost himself completely amid the many streets, so 
that it was quite late before the country lad reached 
the rich man’s home, a stately house where all, 
from the carved panels to the Turkish carpets, told 
of wealth and luxury. With a beating heart 
Jacques followed the splendid and pompous foot- 
man up-stairs, and was ushered into the private 
room of the banker; the latter was a benevolent- 
looking old man with white hair, but it was with 
a trembling hand that his visitor handed the letter 
to him; the poor lad felt hiraself so unsuited to 
that splendid mansion; his clothes, his manner, 
his appearance, seemed so mean amid those richly 
draped walls and gilt-framed mirrors. 
had recovered himself the banker looked up from 
the note. 

‘* “You are the Jacques Aubrey mentioned here ?” 

** * Yes,’ responded Jacques, with reviving hope, 
but feeling that the rich man was eyeing him 
narrowly and curiously. 


Before he 


away from relatives, without friends, without 
work or the hope of work, without money or a 
home an 

‘* But, papa !” 

‘My boy?” 

‘‘He had twenty, or nearly twenty, francs in 
his pocket !” 

‘* What did grandpapa give you on New Year's 
day, Charlie ?”’ 

‘* Twenty francs.” 

‘* And what has become of them ?” 

Charlie hung his head. ‘‘ Spent, papa.” 

‘‘Spent ! And you had not to pay for food or 
firing, rent or clothes. How was this poor lad, 
who had to get all these things, to make his 
twenty francs last ?” 

‘*Ah, poor boy! What was he to do, papa?” 

‘‘The very question he asked himself as he 
walked slowly through that long paved court, 
and in answer a bright little sun-ray came beam- 
ing cheerily over the court wall, as if to say, 
‘Don’t be down-hearted ; always keep up hope.’ 
The sunbeam passed across Jacques’ head, and 
fell on two smal] sharp stones that stuck up 
unevenly in the court, and the lad, following it 
with his eyes, saw lying between the stones a 
rusty, neglected pin. Hestooped to pick it up.” 

‘*Oh, papa, what a funny boy !”’ 

Why?” 

‘Fancy stopping to think about a pin when he 
was in such trouble !” 

‘* Well, you sce he thought it worth while, and 
he picked it up. He had hardly done so when 
a window was opened, and avoice called, ‘Jacques 
Aubrey !’ He turned ; it was the banker beckon- 
ing tohim. Back went the lad with some hope, 
and began trembling with eagerness. He mounted 
the stairs and entered the banker's room. The 
latter greeted him with a smile. 

“* “} have just remembered,’ he explained, ‘ that 


‘¢* And you are anxious to obtain the place of| there is a new junior clerk wanted for some extra 


clerk in an office ?’ 

‘* *T am willing to take any place that is offered, 
sir; errand-boy if you like.’ 

‘*The banker smiled. ‘Good, that is the right 
spirit ; you seem a likely lad, and I am sorry that 
I have no place to offer you at the present, but if 
a vacancy occurs, [ shall know to whom to apply.’ 

*‘Jacques’ heart stopped beating. ‘And you— 
you know of no one?’ he stammered. 

‘**T am sorry to say I know of no one at present 
wanting a clerk, but I shall be sure to mention 
your name to my friends; yours is a good recom- 
mendation. Good morning.’ 

** Good morning, sir,” said poor Jacques, as he 
left the room witha heavy heart, and went wearily 
ae the broad staircase and into the paved court 
alone. 

‘*Alone! Ah, Charlie, surrounded as you are 
by friends and watchful relations, with every 
comfort and luxury that money can give, you 
cannot know what poor Jacques’ feelings were as 


work which is coming in. The duties will pro- 
bably be rather heavy, and the salary small, but 
I suppose you will not refuse ?’ 

‘*¢T shall be too thankful,’ answered Jacques. 

‘* “Very good ; be here to-morrow by ten o'clock, 
and you will see what your new employment is 
like. Be punctual and—by the way, what was 
that I saw you pick up just now in the court ?’ 

‘‘Jacques smiled and coloured. ‘Only a pin, sir.’ 

““* Ah, I thought so! See that you always 
keep it.’ 

‘¢¢ Very well, sir,’ replied the lad, in some 
surprise, and went down-stairs with a very light 
and thankful heart. 

‘‘The sunbeam was still lingering about the 
court, and seemed like the bright face ofa friend 
to him as he passed out at the large gate. Next 
day his earnings began.” 

‘¢Oh, papa, I am so glad ! and did he get on?” 

‘*So well, that at the end of the year his salary 
was raised, and the banker gave him one of the 
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best places in the bank. On the day that he told 
him of the change, the banker asked, ‘Do you 
remember the first time you came here ?’ 

‘¢¢ Indeed, I do!’ 

‘*¢* Have you still that pin you picked up ?’ 

‘*<*T believe I have.’ 

**< You ought to keep it; it got you into the 
house.’ 

‘**That pin, Monsieur Desportes !’ 

“**That pin indeed! When I, looking out of 
my window, saw you stopping to pick up what I 
guessed to be a pin, I reflected, ‘‘That young 
man must be most careful, observant, and method- 
ical ; he would be invaluable in business ;” and 
so, in order to have you in the house, I created a 
junior clerkship, which had never before existed.’” 

“‘Oh, papa, just fancy !” 

‘‘Just fancy, indeed ; and before Jacques was 
more than a middle-aged man the banker died, 
and Aubrey became his successor, and was as rich 
as he had been.” 

“*Oh, papa, is that a true story.” 

** Quite true, my son.” 

‘* Jo you know Mr. Aubrey ?’ 

‘Very well indeed.” 

**Oh, papa, do 1?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘* Where does he live ?” 

‘* You are sitting on his knees,” 

The child sprang to the floor. 

“ Papal)” 

‘* Yes, indeed, papa.” 

‘* But your name is not Jacques Aubrey !” 

**No, but that is my history.” 

** And you walked from Thomeville? And you 
were alone in Paris?” 

‘Indeed I was.’’ 

** And you picked up a pin and grew rich?” 

** And had a little boy who could not see the 
worth of a pin? yes.”’ 

* **Qh, ‘papa, papa,” and the child clasped his 
hands, ‘‘I will never let a pin lie again.” 

‘*No? Then, my dear boy, papa’s story will 
have done you good.”’ 


THE RIVULET. 


Down in a quiet sylvan glade, 

Bencath the drooping willows’ shade, 
There flowed a silver stream ; 

Swift as a glancing ray of light, 

Than glittering jewels far more bright, 
And peaceful as a dream. 


Above it hung the harebell blue, 

The primrose’ golden blossoms, too, 
Clustered in beauty there; 

There blushed the wild rose in its bloom, 

The jasmine breathed its faint perfume 
Upon the tranquil air. 


But not alone in forest shade, 
In the calm beauty of the glade, 


Did its pure waters glide; 
But on it flowed through meadows green, 
Till, after many a varied scene, 

It reached the ocean’s tide. 


Nor was it yet content to be 
A streamlet, beautiful to see, 
And useless as it passed ; 
But gave through summer’s sultry hours 
Fresh vigour to the drooping flowers, 
And verdure to the grass. 


Sometimes through scenes both bright and gay 
The limpid waters took their way, 

With soft melodious flow ; 
Sometimes through dreary scenes and bare, 
In the lone mountain’s chilly air, 

And regions of the snow. 


I watched its course through sun and shade, 
From the sweet beauty of the glade, 

As ceaselessly it passed 
Through brake and fell, till, deep and wide, 
In all a mighty river’s pride, 

It reached the sea at last. 


So would I that my life should be, 
Sweet rivulet, like unto thee, 
To be of some small use; 
*Midst changing scenes unchanging still, 
With pleasure others’ hearts to fill, 
And happiness diffuse. 
JESSIE ELIZABETH. 


CORIANDER SEED. 


‘* AND when the dew of the morning was gone 
up, there lay upon the face of the wilderness a 
small round thing as small as the hoar frost on 
the ground.” —Exod. xvi. 14. So strange was it to 
the people that they said one to another, ‘‘ What 
is it?” or, in their language, man-hu? And 
hence it was called manna. It was small, like 
coriander seed, white, and of a sweet taste. 

The coriander plant is a native of China and 
the south of Europe, but naturalized in England, 
principally in Essex. The secds, or rather the 
fruit, are round, and when dry are pleasant to 
the taste and smell, and are often sold by con- 
fectioners encrusted with sugar. 

Now the particles of manna were shaped like 
coriander seed, and resembled it in colour and 
flavour. The Israelites, when they had gathered 
the manna, reduced it to meal, kneaded it into 
dough, and baked it into cakes, their taste being 
like that of small thin cakes made of fine flour 
mingled with oil and a little sugar ; and thus the 
manna was agreeable to the palate as well as 
nutritious. 

How good God was to supply the hungry Israel- 
ites with this miraculous food! But do you 
remember who it is that says, ‘I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven ; if any man 
eat of this bread he shall live for ever’’? Jesus 
Christ. Yes, He is the bread of life. As the 
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manna was the kind gift of God to the childrea: when he had to work late on Saturday night, he 


of Israel, when they were in danger of perishiuy was sure to be in his place looking over his 

from hunger in the wilderness, so Jesus Christ 13 Scripture lesson before school began. 

the gift of the merciful Jehovah to the whole of: But to return to my story. I observed that 

Adam’s race, who must otherwise have perisbed when Edward saw me he looked rather red and 

because of their sins. And as the children uf! nncomfortable, and as if he would have been 

Israel, by eating the food, which God in his' very glad to turn round a corner, which rather 

mercy provided for them, were nourished and surprised me, as Edward always met me with 

strengthened ; so those who believe on the Lord such a beaming face. 

Jesus Christ—who take Him as their Saviour, ‘¢ Well, Edward,” said I as he came up, ‘‘ how 

and trust in his merits alone for pardon and'igs it that you are going the wrong way this 

salvation,—these are nourished and strengthened | morning ?” 

in their souls, so that they have peace and com-| Edward looked down on the ground, hesitating 

fort, and satisfaction, and have power to do all/ (as I dare say you would have done), and at last 

that God requires of them. If any of the child-' replied, ‘‘ Well, ma’am, I begin to think I am 

ren of Israel had refused to eat of the food which ' getting too old for to come to school now.” 

God sent them, they must have died of hunger;| “Too old! Edward, I am sorry to hear you 

and if any sinner refuses to accept of Jesus Christ think so. Surely you have not learned enough 

as the only Saviour, he will certainly perish in! already #” 

his sins. ‘‘No, ma’am ; but brother Jim, he left Sunday 
Dear reader, let us make the prayer of Christ’s | schuol when he was as big as me, and I shall be 

disciples our own, and say from our hearts, | turned sixteen come Michaelmas.” 

‘‘Lord, evermore give us this bread !” ‘*Yes, Edward, and very sorry I was when Jim 

Se = —— pehoucnt himself too old to come to school, for ] am 


LINES WRITTEN FOR THE FLY. | sadly afraid he is none the better for idling about 


‘the village on Sunday morning, instead of hear- 


LEAF OF A BIBLE. ‘ing what is for his soul’s good at the Sunday 
; ‘school. Do you not feel happier when you are 
WITHIN the compass of this book, I hold leliere than han you are wasting your ‘cline at 
Treasures, in value far exceeding gold ; l home ?” 
Or flashing gems in diadems of earth; 6“ Why, yes, ma’am,” said Edward, his face 
Or aught that men are wont to deem of worth. brightening at the remembrance of the happy 
This sacred volume hath in it combined hours he had spent at the Sunday school, ‘‘ to 
ee eae een ae aes sure I like to come well enough; and them little 
With the hushed breathings of believing praver. books as you gave me, I always keep ‘em ; and 


: p+ {—IL'll tell you what, ma'am, I'll go back to 
Blest volume, be my guide throughout life's) 4 3) this very morning, and no mistake.” 


My sient guardian each succeeding day ‘That's right, Edward, turn back with me, 

Till prayer be turned to praise, faith shall be ra oT yet, Deg misto ternal youare coogi 
o'er om 

And e’en thy precepts be required no more. I uced Searcy Bad ak aera: took my 


advice, and for the next two years continued his 
reguiar attendance at the Sunday school; at the 
eud of which time, being well satisfied with his 


TOO OLD FOR SCHOOL. steady good conduct and attention, I promoted 

ee : him to the office of teacher to a small class of 

OnE fine Sunday morning in the early spring Tl hittle children, and have never since found occa- 

left my home, and passing through the garden | sion to repent having done so. His Sundays are 

moe ate pak dan eal th. fields in the direc-|},, yy days to him. He takes great pains to 
e Sunday school. Be ke: he ; 

I thought, as Twalke d along, of the thousands | teach his little pupils as he has himself been 


JESSTE, 


~ 


raabie te taught, and to lead them in the right way; and 
of teachers who in different places were going ON | | ),on¢ that this little tale may lead other boys to 
the same errand on this bright Sunday morning. follow Edward Mitford’s good example anil that 
With these, and such like thoughts, I walked along! they may attain the oe happ ie 

by the quiet hedgerows, when whom should I see y : 
approaching but Edward Mitford, one of the most | 
promines and oe bath in ay class. I was EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
somewhat surprised to see that he was not going : 
as usual fowarda the school, as Edward had ee 8 ae cee. . pce! ri raeai ts ae 
always been most regular in his attendance there, | ojuth, gilt edges. ; . Gd. 8 
and was never absent without some very gvod| Letters, Buoks for Review, &c., may be addressed, 
reason. JI never heard of his lying in bed of a!“ Kprror oF Sunsuinx,” ¢4, Paternoster Row, 
Sunday morning, and even during harvest-tiiue, | Louden. 
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EMILY MILMAN, 


THE LITTLE SUNBEAM OF THE FARM- 
HOUSE. 
By the Author of ‘‘So~przR HARoLD.” 


Cuarrer XII.—THE New SERVANT. 


Mrs. Cooper was ironing by the window, when 
Mrs. Milman came down the garden path, and 
entered the cottage. 

It was very seldom Mrs. Milman went among 
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home, she always said ; so that when Mrs. Cooper 
saw her, she was sure she must have some. busi- 
ness. What that business was she soon learnt. 

‘* Nannie ? is it Nannie ye want, Mrs. Milman ? 
Ay, you may take her and welcome. And a good 
bargain you'll get, sure-ly. Me and my man, 
we're quite tired out with her; for a tiresomer, 
idler girl never existed,” 

‘*Indeed! You don’t give her the best of cha- 
racters, Madge.” 

‘* Quite as good as sl.e deserves,” was the short 
answer; ‘‘I won't deceive you, mistress.— Mat- 


her neighbours; she had quite enough to do at | tie!’ she called to a stout girl who stood by the 
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door with her fingers in ber mouth, staring at 
the visitor, “ go and tell Nannie to come here.” 
The girl ran away, and Mrs, Milman sat and 
waited, listening somewhat impatiently to Mrs. 
Cooper’s bitter complaints of her niece. It was 
some minutes before Nannie appeared ; she looked 


strong enough to do any amount of work if she | 
pabode | 


were only willing; but the stupid, obstinate 
expression of her face left that very much in 
doubt. 


Mrs. Milman almost repented of her errand ; | to be hers alone. 


but she had promised Emily she would try the 
girl, and she knew her little daughter would be 
much disappointed if she returned unsuccessful. 
‘‘ Here, you Nan,” said Mrs. Cooper, almost 
savagely, ‘‘here is a lady come to hire you, and 


I’m sure we shall all be thankful to get rid of, 


you, for you are the plague of our life, that you 
are 9 


Nannie did not speak, nor did the stolid ex- 
pression of her face change in the least. She 
seemed not to be taking any notice while Mrs. 
Milman arranged with her aunt that she would 
try her for a month, and she was to come the 
beginning of the following week. 

mily was looking eagerly for her mother when 
she returned, and was delighted to learn that 
she had engaged Nannie. Mrs. Milman was any- 
thing but delighted. 

‘¢T am afraid we shall have but a bad bargain, 
Emily ; her aunt gives her a very bad word.” 

‘©Oh, mother, I know her aunt does not like 
her; and you yourself always say what a tongue 
she has.” 

‘Well, we must make the best of her now, I 
suppose ; and it is only for a month.” 

Mr. Milman was somewhat surprised when he 
came in and heard who was to be the new ser- 
vant. 

‘*Well, mother, I only hope she won't be too 
much for you, that’s all; but she has had a clean 
training, that’s one thing.” 

“*It’s all Emily’s doing—good or bad,” was the 
mother’s 3 

“Oh, father,” said Emily, climbing on his knee 
and whispering in his ear, ‘‘ poor Nannie was so 
unhappy, and I thought she would be so much 
more comfortable here than with her aunt, that I 
begged mother to try her.’ 

ot well, little woman, I dare say it is all 
right.” 

As they sat at supper that evening there was 
a knock atthe door. Gilbert went to open it. 

‘* Mother,” he said, turning round with a smile, 
‘here is the new servant.” 

And there, sure enough, was Nannie Cooper, 
with a small bundle on her arm. 

‘“Why, Nannie!” exclaimed Mrs. Milman, 
**T told you not to come until next week ; what 
are you doing here to-night ?”’ 

‘**T couldn’t stop another night yonder, ma’am,”’ 
was the girl’s reply, as she pointed with her 
thumb towards the other end of the village. 
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‘*' Well, come in, my lass,’’ said Mr. Milman ; 
‘‘we'll not send you away again. You try to do 
your duty,” he added, laying his hand on her 
shoulder, ‘‘ and we will try to make you a com- 
fortable home.” 

How glad Emily was her father said that! 
It seemed like a welcome for Nannie to her new 


At her mother’s desire Emily took Nannie up 
It was only a tiny attic, but it was 
Here Nannie completely broke 
down ; she was altogether a different girl from 
the one Mrs. Milman had seen that afternoon. 
‘“Millie,” she said, while the tears rolled 


to her room. 


|down her cheeks, “this is all your doing; I 


know it is.” 

** Dear Nannie, I did so want you to be happy; 
and I thought perhaps we could make you com- 
fortable if we had you here.”’ 

‘‘ Comfortable! I should just think I shall be! 
Why, it’s peace and quietness to have a room like 
this, and to be free from those tiresome ciiidren. 
And oh, Millie, I do mean to try to do just what 
your mother tells me. I do ae I shall suit her, 
for I should like to stay here always.” 

‘Oh, you will find it very easy to please 
mother, Nannie; and I think we shall all be very 
happy together.” 

Sweet was Emily’s sleep that night, for she had 
lightened the load of care and sorrow from one 
troubled heart, and brought a glow of happiness 
where before there was nothing but misery. Was 
not this the work of a true sunbeam ? 

Nannie was stirring betimes the next morning ; 
and when Mrs. Milman came down she found her 
scrubbing and brushing most vigorously. She 
was not doing exactly what her mistress would 
have set her to do, or in the best or most approved 
manner; but Mrs. Milman could not find it in 
her heart to say so when the girl looked up with 
a face so different from her yesterday’s expres- 
sion, that one could scarcely recognise it as the 
same, and said,— 

‘* Please, mum, what am I todo next? I’ve 
made this floor so clean you might eat off it, 
haven’t I now ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Nannie; but another time you had 
better make the fire first, and then the kettle 
will be boiling for breakfast.” 

Nannie had a great deal to learn, of course, 
but Mrs. Milman soon found she had not made 
such a bad bargain as she expected. The girl 
did many things wrong; but she began so cheer- 
fully to do them over again, that Mrs. Milman 
could not find fault with her. She was strong 
and willing, and had none of those thriftless, 
wasteful ways which had annoyed her so in other 
servants. Certainly Mrs. Cooper could not be 
accused of being extravagant or indulgent, at any 
rate towards her niece. 

The arrangement bade fair to be a very suc- 
cessful one to all parties. 

Certainly to Nannie the change was very agree- 
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able. She had been, as we have seen, living for 
the last two years with her aunt. Mrs. Cooper 
had promised her husband’s dying brother to 
take care of his child; but uncle and aunt soon 
found their niece a byrden. Poor Nannie had 
had no pleasant time of it. Work she had, and 
plenty of it; but that would have been no hard- 
ship if love had gone with it; but instead of 
that she only received hard words from her aunt, 
and was at the beck and call of all her seven 
children. 

Nannie’s temper had grown hard and sour 
under ill-usage, where kindness would have made 
her yielding and gentle; aud the rough words and 
blows of the children were returned with interest 
by her, and then she felt more than ever the 
weight of her aunt’s displeasure. 

But things had reached their climax on the day 
when Emily met her; and she had determined not 
to spend another night under her aunt’s roof, 
when the way was opened to her for another home. 
And the pressure of unhappiness being removed, 
gentle words and kind treatment seemed to have 
transformed poor Nannie into another being. 

Not that Mrs. Milman was by any means likely 
to be too indulgent towards her. <A comfortable 
home and plenty of food were provided for her, 
but she was her servant, and as such must know her 
place and keep it; and Mrs. Milman had no in- 
tention of encouraging much intimacy between 
Nannie and her daughter. 

Nannie’s work for that day won a word of 
praise from her mistress in the evening. 

** Well, Nannie, my girl, you have done much 
better than I expected. You must try and learn 
all you can; then I think you will make a good 
servant.” 

‘* Yes, mum,” replied Nannie, with a glow of 
leasure, *‘I will try. I'll do my very best, for 
could not go back to my aunt’s nohow. You 

can’t think how pleased I am to be away from 
there. And please, mum, must I take some of 
this milk to the calves? Millie said as how they 
would want feeding.” 

‘*Do you mean Miss Emily?” asked Mrs. 
Milman, drily. 

‘Yes, mum, Miss Emily ; she said so.” 

**Yes; take that pailful, and take care you 
don’t spill it.”’ 

Emily and the two little boys were playing 
with Fairy in the yard when Nannie crossed it 
oY her way to the calves. Emily ran to join 

er. 

‘‘'Well, Nannie, do you like your place?” she 
asked, with a good-humoured smile, 

‘*'Yes, Miss Emily, that I do.” 

' “ Miss Emily !’’ and this time the smile turned 
into a hearty laugh; ‘‘really, Nannie, you need 
not be so very respectful.” 

‘“Yes, I need; the missis wishes it. Millie,” 
she added, dropping her voice—‘‘I mean, Miss 
Emily, —I have been thinking about what you said 
yesterday morning. I think God must care for 


me a little, for He sent you to take me away from 
my aunt.” . 

‘‘ Yes,” replied Emily, gravely ; ‘‘Miss Margaret 
says that God takes more notice than we think; 
and He orders, even in very little things, just 
what is best for us. We did not think, did we, 
Nannie, when we were talking yesterday morning, 
that you would be here to-day? But God knew 
you were unhappy, and so He made things turn 
out just so that you might get here.” 

‘‘Ay, and then them that hasn’t had peace 
and quietness knows how to value it. But I 
must not stay talking to you, Miss Emily, or the 
mistress won't be pleased.” 


CHAPTER XIIJ.—TuHE Two BrorueErs. 


‘‘GILBERT!” called Mrs. Milman from the 
kitchen door the next evening, 

Gilbert, who was at that moment crossing 
the yard, turned at the sound of his mother’s 
voice. 

‘* Gilbert, are you busy? Can you doa little 
errand for me?” 

‘Yes, mother, I can do anything just so soon 
as I have given father’s horse his supper.” 

‘*Of course Bob is not here, mother,” he said 
when he joined her. 

‘*No, I don’t know where he is. I want you 
to go to Hill’s, the blacksmith’s, and take him 
this iron pan to mend ; it is too heavy for Charlie 
or Frank to carry, or I would not have troubled 
you, Gilbert, for I know you must be very tired 
after working so hard as you have done.”’ 

‘It is nota bit of trouble, mother,”’ replied 
Gilbert, a sunny smile breaking over his face; ‘‘it 
will not take me long.” 

Gilbert took the pan and delivered it over into 
the hands of the blacksmith, with orders that it 
was to be returned as soon as convenient on the 
morrow. 

He was walking leisurely home again, when 
suddenly, at a turn of the road, he came face to 
face with Bob and his companion, Mark Jefferson. 
Both the brothers started. Gilbert laid his hand 
on Bob’s arm. 

‘* Bob, come home.” 

‘‘There’s plenty of time, Gil,” said Bob, 
with an uneasy laugh; ‘‘I shall be home before 
supper.” 

‘*Tf you do not come straight home now,” re- 
plied Gilbert, in a suppressed tone, ‘‘I shall 
speak to father.” 

‘*Speak to your father? What about, pray?” 
asked Mark, sneeringly. ‘‘I suppose he does not 
consider me a fit companion for his hopeful son. 
Never mind him, Bob; you and me, we'll have a 
jolly lark together, and be none so late either.”’ 

“ Ay, to be sure,” was Bob’s reply; and he 
endeavoured to pass his brother. 

But Gilbert was not to be so easily silenced. 
He sprang after them, and seized Bob’s shoulder. 

‘*You will come home, Bob?” 
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‘*No, I shall not,” replied Bob, angrily, as he’ before he could think at all. 


tried to shake off his brother's grasp. 

But Gilbert would not be shaken off. 

Mark stood by with his hands in his pockets. 

‘¢'You will be a goose if you do go home, Bob, 
this fine night. You know better than that, | 
reckon.” 

‘¢ Of course I do,’’ was the sullen reply. ‘* You 
go on to the ‘ Black Bull,’ and 1’ll soon join you 
there.” 

Mark sauntered away, and the brothers were 
left alone. 

‘‘Now,” said Bob, turning round and con- 
fronting Gilbert, ‘‘ what do you mean by coming 
and seizing me in this way? It is no business of 
yours what I do.” 

‘* Bob” —and the tones spoke of passion, hardly 
kept from bursting forth—‘‘ Bob, you know as 
wall as I do how expressly father has forbidden 
you speaking to Mark Jefferson ; and yet you are 
walking with him apparently as a chosen com- 
panion. What would father say if he knew?” 

‘* He does not know; but you can tell him if 
you choose, and make mischief, Gil,” was the un- 
concerned reply. 

‘* So that is all I get by shielding you so con- 
stantly,” burst forth from Gilbert, now losing all 
command of himself. ‘‘ Here have I been slaving 
and doing your work that you might not be 
blamed, and this is all the thanks I get ! I'll take 
precious good care I don’t do another handstroke 
of your work, Bob. No, not if you are scolded 
all day long for your idleness, which is no more 
than you richly deserve.” 

‘* Nobody wants you to do it. If you would 
‘mind your own business it would be a great deal 

“better for you, Gilbert; I can manage my affairs 
‘without your interference. And as for slaving, 
as you call it, you please yourself about it. 1 
shall take good care I shall do very little farm 
work, it does not suit me; but that is no reason 
why you should do it.” 

“‘Do you mean to come home, Bob?” exclaimed 
Gilbert, angrily. 

“No, I do not.” 

Gilbert, who had held his brother in his grasp 
all this time, now flung him forcibly from him. 
Bob staggered to the other side of the road, 
and only saved himself from falling by catching 
hold of a paling. 

But Gilbert did not see it. He strode away, 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left ; 
so that he did not notice that Miss Margaret 
Bryant had been standing by a cottage door close 
by, and had seen, perhaps heard all that had 
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He could only feel 
anger against his brother. But by and by this 
began to subside a little; and there came to his 
mind the words he had spoken to Emily not long 
before—that he was afraid; if he ever spoke to 
Bob about his conduct, he should say more than 
he ought todo. And had he not done so ? 

How he wished now that he had never met 
Bob! or mecting him, had passed without speak- 
ing, rather than burst forth with such passion as 
he had done! He had meant to do good, but he 
had done ten times more harm than good. And 
now it was all over, how bitterly he repented of 
what he had said! and how he longed to recall the 
words he had spoken! for remorse, deep and 
bitter, had come over him now that he had be- 
gun to reflect on what had passed. 

Ah, dear reader, angry words are easily spoken, 
but their effects may last a lifetime! Truly 
the tongue is ‘‘an unruly evil, full of deadly 
poison.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—A TALK wITH Miss MARGARET. 


‘*GILBERT, Gilbert, supper is ready. Where 
are you?” called Emily, more than an hour after- 
wards. 


Gilbert had not moved from his first position, 
neither did he move nor answer now. Presently 


Emily, seeing the farm door open, came up to it 
and saw him. 

‘¢Qh, here youare, Gilbert! I have been look- 
ing for you all over. Mother sent me to tell you 
that supper is ready.” 

‘‘T don’t want any supper,” said Gilbert then, 
without raising his head. 

‘‘You are poorly then, or tired, dear Gilbert ; 
which ?” said his sister, kneeling down beside him, 
and laying her cheek against his, while she drew 
one hand from his face and put it round her.” 

‘‘ Neither the one nor the other, Millie; but 
unhappy.” 

‘‘Unhappy ! oh, Gilbert, please tell me now, 
who has been vexing you ?” 

‘Myself, Millie; no one else. -Has Bob come 
in?” , 

‘*No, not yet. But won’t you tell me, please, 
Gilbert, what troubles you ?”’ 

‘‘T have been in a passion, Millie,” he replied, 
in a low tone, ‘‘such a terrible passion with Bob. 
I hardly know what I said to him, but J am sure 
I must have made him very angry. I met him 
to-night with Mark, and let fly at him as I told 
you | should if I ever said anything.” 

‘*T don’t think it would be anything so very 


passed. No, Gilbert had no thought for any- | bad,” said Emily, with a smile; ‘‘and I dare say 


thing then ; he was full of the angry feelings that 
were raging within against his brother : what was 
Bob, that he should be treated by him thus? 

It was not long before he reached home; but 
instead of going into the house he went straight 
to the barn, and threw himself down on the Hoor, 
burying his face in his hands. It was some time 


Bob will soon forget all about it, for I am sure 
you are sorry, Gilbert.” 

But Gilbert shook his head. 

‘*No, I am afraid Bob will not forget so easily, 
Millie. But it is not altogether vexing him that 


I am sorry for,’’ he added, after a pause; ‘‘it is 
It seems as 


for this temper breaking out again. 
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if I could not conquer it, so I might as well give 
up trying.” 

‘*Oh, Gilbert, no! that would be worse than 
all. But won’t you come to supper? father and 
mother are waiting for us.” 

‘*No, dear, I don’t want any supper; and I 
cannot meet Bob to-night. Tell mother I am 
not hungry, and would rather not come.” 

And ily was obliged to go in without 
him 


Bob made his appearance towards the close of 
the meal; and the moment it was ended, he got 
up, muttering something about going to bed. 
But very soon afterwards his mother saw him 
run quickly past the window. And those who 
were awake might have heard him steal softly up 
the stairs about midnight. 

They were about going to bed when Gilbert 
came in. His mother looked toward him with 
anxious eye. 

‘* What ails you, my lad? Cannot you eat a 
bit of something now ?” 

‘*No, thank you, mother, not to-night. I 
shall be all right to-morrow, I dare say.” 

He bade his 
bed. Emily followed him to the door of his 
room ; and as he stooped to kiss her she put her 
arms round his neck, and whispered, — 

‘¢Don’t trouble about this, Gilbert ; you could 
not help it; and every one gets cross some- 
times.” 

‘* Yes; but I knew just where the danger was, 
and I did not watch. There it is, Millie. But 
don’t make yourself unhappy about it, darling,” 
he added, seeing the tears in his sister’s eyes; 
“that will do no good. It will, perhaps, have 
gone off by morning.” 

Emily went away ; but before she lay down she 
added to her evening preyer a petition that her 
Father in heaven would be pleased to pardon her 
dear brother, and make him happy again. 

But Gilbert was still under the oad when they 
met at breakfast the next morning; he was sub- 
dued and quiet ; and he and Bob scarcely spoke 
to each other. And then Gilbert hurried away to 
his work; and strove, by labouring hard and 
diligently, to drive away thought. But the bur- 
den was there still. 

It was the afternoon, and he stood weary and 
troubled, leaning over a gate to rest and cool 
ais a little, when a gentle voice behind him 
said, — 

‘¢ Gilbert.” 

Gilbert started, for the tones were not Emily’s. 
He turned and saw Miss Margaret Bryant stand- 
ng just at the other side of the gate; and she 
had a basket om her arm. Gilbert, with ready 
courtesy, opened the gate, and asked if he should 
carry it for her. 

‘That was just what I was going to ask you 
to do, Gilbert ; only I did not like to take your 
t:me when you are so busy.” 

“I was resting just then, Miss Margaret.” 


pa good night, and went off to | not ? 
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‘* Then it is hardly fair of me to take the rest- 
ing-time. But this basket is so heavy that I am 
afraid I shall be obliged.” 

Gilbert had already taken the basket; and he 
walked on by Miss Margaret’s side without speak- 
ing. Presently, however, the young lady broke 
the silence. 

‘*'You spoke of rest just now, Gilbert : that is 
very pleasant to the weary. ‘The sleep of the 
labouring man is sweet.’ But the best rest is that 
which Jesus gives,—rest of body and mind to the 
weary and heavy laden, is it not?” 

Gilbert did not answer. 

‘*You have hardly that rest now, Gilbert. I 
think something troubles you, or your face does 
not speak truly.” 

‘* How well you can tell what one is thinking 
of, Miss Margaret !” exclaimed Gilbert. 

“ Perhaps in this case I know a little more than 
you think,” she replied, with a smile; ‘‘I heard 
something of what passed between you and your 
brother last night.” 

Gilbert changed colour. 

‘ Oh, Miss Margaret, surely, surely you did 


‘* Yes, I did, Gilbert. But if you had known 
I was so near, you might not have said so much 
as youdid. And yet there was One far, far higher 
than I present. You never thought God could 
see and hear what passed, Gilbert.” 

‘*No,” said Gilbert, in a strangely subdued 
tone, ‘I could think of nothing else but anger 
and passion last night. Oh, Miss Margaret, this 
wretched temper! I am afraid I shall never get 
the better of it; it is no use trying any more. 
Mr. Bryant told me if I tried against it I 
ca conquer it; but there is no chance of 
that.”’ 

‘There was never a temper yet that God’s grace 
could not conquer,” replied Miss Margaret, firmly. 
‘You have been trying too much in your own 
strength, Gilbert, and so you have failed. Begin 
again in good earnest. Jesus is ready to help you; 
lean upon Him, and then I think you will not tell 
me it is no use trying.” 


‘* Miss Margaret, I want Him to give me the 
rest you ge of.” 
‘* And He will give it you, because He has pro- 


mised rest and peace to all the troubled that 
come to Him. But here we are at Mrs. Markham’s, 


where I am going in. Thank you for 
my basket, Gitbert ; I am sorry to have troubled 
ou.’’ 

‘‘It is no trouble, Miss Margaret; and 7 
shall take a light heart back where I brought: 
heavy one.”’ 

Yes, Gilbert’s burden was gone, because He 
had brought it and left it at the feet of Jesus; ana 
he felt strong now to fight manfully against his 
foe. 

That evenins; he met Bob in the yard just 
before going into the house. Gilbert stretched 
out his has 
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‘*Bob, I am very, very sor:y for what passed 
between us last night. I hope—yes, I do hope I 
shall never be in such a passion again.” 

‘‘Ay, it wanted none of your good-will to 
have thrown me down ; and your words were none 
of the pleasantest, Gil.” 

‘¢] hardly knew what I said or did. Will you 
forgive me, Bob?” 

“Oh yes, I don’t bear malice,” was the reply 
of the pany eink Bob; ‘‘and you need not do 
any of my work for me,” 

‘*T would do it all over and over again,” said 
Gilbert, earnestly, ‘‘if only you would give up 
going with Mark.” 

‘¢Oh, Mark’s a good sort of fellow enough ; it’s 
only father that has taken a prejudice against 

m.’ 

‘Do give him up, Bob,”’ repeated Gilbert. 

“ Nonsense, Gil! I shall take my ownway. I 
know what I am doing; so it is best for you not 
to interfere; you only vex yourself by it, But 
you'll not mention it to father, Gil?” 

‘*No, I shall not make mischief by telling 
father. I have done enough already,” said Gil- 
bert, ang § ‘‘you must take your own way, I 
suppose, Bob.” 

‘* Gilbert, you are a good fellow, and we will 
not ee about Mark or anything else. Only 
I wish you would not meddle with me.” 

The brothers shook hands warmly, and then 
entered the house together. 


HOW WE WERE FRIGHTENED. 
A TRUE STORY. 


WE were timid children, my sister and I; afraid 
of the slightest unusual sound, and _ terribly 
alarmed if left a moment in the dark. Our timi- 
dity had been caused in a great measure by our 
nurse, who, when asked (as nurses often are by 
their charges) to tell a story, had usually chosen 
some dismal tale, or, still worse, what she used 
to call a ‘‘ ghost story.”’ Our minds were, there- 
fore, stored with all kinds of nonsense, and ren- 
dered weak through fear. 

The story I am about to relate helped to cure 
us, and taught us to look for a cause when 
any sound occurred for which we could not 
account. 

Our papa and mamma had gone to spend the 
evening with a friend in the neighbourhood, and 
as they were not likely to be late we had permis- 
sion to sit up, if we liked, until their return. A 
great treat we both thought this. At first we 
iked the quietness and importance of being in 
the drawing-room all alone, and busied ourselves 
with our work, and prepared our lessons for the 
morrow. But as the evening wore on we became 
tired of our loneliness, and mae a descent into 
the kitchen. Cook, however, soon sent us up- 
stairs again, telling us, in a cross tone of voice, 


' For a moment nothing was to be seen. 
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that ‘the kitchen was not the place for little 
irls,”” 

We soon began to feel sleepy, and after trying 
vainly to amuse ourselves determined to go to 
bed. Annie called for our chamber candlesticks, 
but no one answered. We rang the bell, but 
there was the same fearful stillness. 

At length we decided to light a wax taper, and 
so groped our way up the dark staircase to our 
room. We were getting frightened as well as 
sleepy, and thought our feeble light would go out 
every minute. 

‘* How dreadfully quiet it is!” said Annie. ‘I 
wonder where cook can be? let us both call as 
loud as we can.” 

We did so, but still no answer ! 

The dreadful feeling came over us that we were 
at nearly twelve o’clock at night in the house by 
ourselves, and would soon be in the dark. We 
looked at one another. ‘‘ And what are we to do?” 
burst from our lips, when— bang—we heard just 
over our heads, followed in quick succession by 
other thumps. And then came a sound as of 
something being drawn along the floor! We 
clung to each other in great terror for a moment. 
Then my sister rushed to the door and shut it 
quickly. 

Alas ! the sudden gust of wind blew out our 
taper, and we were in the dreaded dark. And 
that mysterious noise still going on overhead— 
bang, bang, thymp, thump—at regular intervals. 

Our terror at last became unbearable; we were 
wild with fright. I think, fora moment, we had an 
idea of jumping out of the window; but fortu- 
nately alittle sense wasstill left in us, or I should not 
now pronatly be alive to tell the tale. We pushed 
up the window, however, and screamed with all 
our might. ‘fA ghost! a ghost!’ we shouted. 
And soon a crowd began to collect outside ; and 
who should we hear calling to us but our dear 
papa! And there, pushing through the throng 
of people, was our missing servant, who, with the 
key in her hand (having gone out on some errand), 
was thus able to let him in directly. 

The moment we heard the door open we flew 
down-stairs, and threw ourselves, sobbing and 
trembling, into our papa’s arms, incoherently 
telling him at the same time of the noise that had 
so scared us. 

He endeavoured to calm us, and taking hold of 
our hands, told us to take him where the sounds 
seemed to come from. We felt brave enough 
now we were so protected, and went quickly 
enough up-stairs, preceded by cook carrying 4 
flaming candle. 

But our new-found courage vanished when, on 
coming near the spare room door, the singular 
sound was again heard. We convulsively 
clasped the hand that held ours, and drew shud- 
deringly back, and our hearts beat fast, and a 
feeling almost of suffocation came over us as our 
papa threw open the door. = 

) 
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room appeared quite empty, whén suddenly—tang, 
bang sounded close to us. We screamed and 
would have fled, but were held tightly by our 
father, who, bursting into a hearty laugh, told us 
to look down and tell what we saw. 

What was our astonishment, on doing so, to see 
crouching up in a corner our great favourite black 
cat, struggling to get its head free from the water- 
{re in which it was firmly imprisoned. It had, 

y some mischance, got shut up in the room, and 
feeling thirsty, had prowled about for something 
to drink ; seeing water in the ewer, had thrust its 
head into it, and its frantic struggles to get it out 
again had been the cause of the mysterious thumps 
that had so dreadfully frightened us. 

A solution as simple there is no doubt might be 
found to most of those silly tales called ‘‘ ghost 
stories,” if people were only brave and wise 
enough to sift them thoroughly. 

We were finely laughed at by our friends for 
nearly frightening ourselves into an illness and 
alarming the neighbourhood, all on account of 
poor pussy ; and our father talked seriously and 
kindly to us, telling us only very silly people 
believed in ghosts. 

From that time we endeavoured to overcome 
our timidity, and find out, if possible, the cause 
of our alarm. Another time, perhaps, I may re- 
late how my dear little sister was able to prevent, 
by so doing, a great misfortune from over- 
taking us. 

I will finish this true story by asking you, dear 
readers, to always remember these good old 
words, —‘‘ Fear God, and have no other fear.” 

8. C. M. 


SING, MERRILY SING. 


Sina, merrily sing, 
As birds do in spray: 
For now is the time to be cheerful and gay: 
With heart and with voice 
Let each one rejoice, 
And send all dull thoughts and cross tempers 
away. 


The soft, fragrant breeze 
That glides through the trees ; 
The murmuring brooklet that dances along ; 
The insects, whose hum 
Tells that summer is come,— 
Each and all take their part in nature’s glad 
song. 


The beautiful sea, 
Majestic and free, 
Rolls out its grand notes on the lone, rocky 
shore; 
And wild winds that sweep 
O’er the face of the deep 
Make music which lasts until time shall be 
o’er. 


If woodland and field 
Rich melody yield, 
If ccean and air in the concert unite, 
We surely shall raise 
Our tribute of praise, 
And sing our glad carols in tones of delight. 
Sing, merrily sing, 
All care away fling, 
For blessings are twined round our home and 
our hearth ; 
And gifts full of love, 
' Sent down from above, 
Are scattered, like flowers, on life’s sunny path 
Sing, merrily sing, 
As birds do in spring; 
Fe happy and joyful, for why should we fret ? 
Kind friends are around, 
Our comforts abound, 
And many bright hopes are awaiting us yet. 


PETER, THE SHIP MISSIONARY. 


THE negro of whom I am about to tell was steward 
of a vessel which was a regular trader between one 
of our ports in North America and Liverpool. In 

this vessel I engaged a passage on my return to 
my native country. I soon found that neither 
the captain nor my fellow-passengers would afford 
me that assistance in my Christian walk which the 
feebleness of my infant steps at that time so much 
required. The first few days of the voyage were 

more than irksome, and I was often with sadness 

reminded of my late neglected privileges of Chris-: 
tian worship and Christian communion. 

One day, however, I overheard the captain speak- 
ing in terms of the highest commendation of his 
black steward, but adding that he was so addicted 
to praying and singing psalms, that he had often 
threatened to build a steeple over his steward’s 
pantry or cabin. The captain, I grieve to say, 
and all my fellow-passengers were scoffers and 
blasphemers. This conversation seemed to put 
new life in me, and I hoped that there was one 
at least on board with whom I might converse 
respecting the things which pertain to our ever- 
lasting peace. I had observed the meekness and 
kind attention of the steward, but had not expected 
to discover a brother in Christ in one whose office 
and manner of life seemed so uncongenial to the 
growth of pure religion. 

After what I had heard I speedily made myself 
known to him as one who was under the same 
guidance, and I hoped travelling the same road 
as himself; and many were the happy hours I 
spent, many the pure lessons of gospel wisdom I 
received in that little spot which the captain, in 
his scorn, had described as worthy of a steeple. 

But the benefit I derived from my negro brother 
did not stop here; he not only preached the word 
to me in his little cabin, but was instant in season 
and out of season, reproving, rebuking, and ex- 
horting me with all longsuffering and doctrine. 
I was then but very young in the family of Christ, 
and was often much inclined to deny my Masic: 
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in the presence of lis enemies; but never, after 
my first interview with Peter, did I seem to acqui- 
esce in the sentiments of my ungodly companions 
when ranged round the cuddy table, or shrink 
from reproving the profane expression, without a 
word of Christian counsel from my faithful brother. 
I think I see him now, as he waited upon us at 
table, casting upon me the pitying and sorrowful 
eye when he found me ashamed of my Master and 
his cause. He would afterwards seize the first 
sed abril afforded him of speaking to me alone, 
and would always commence his address (knowing 
that the voice of conscience was heard within) 
in these words,— ‘‘ Ah, massa, no get peace that 
way; ‘‘ Massa no get peace by being ashamed of 
Jesus.” 

One could not be displeased with the reproof, 
however troublesome so faithful a monitor micht 
at times appear, his manner being so very respect- 
ful, and at the same time his affectionate interest 
80 apparent. 

But I found I was not the only object of his 
Christian labours on board the vessel; his master 
(the captain), the other passengers, and every 
member of the ship’s company heard from the lips 
of Peter, at one time or another, the words of 
eternal life. His consistency and open confession 
of the truth caused his exhortations to be received 
without offence, and to be listened to with atten- 
tion. All respected pious Peter, and he embraced 
al] within the circle of his charity. People could 
not but love him, especially one who, like myself, 
had so largely been blessed through his instru- 
mentality. 

I often thought of his trying situation, exposed 
s0 continually to the close contact of persons so 
notoriously addicted to blasphemous and evil con- 
versation as are the common sailors, especially 
when in the service of a man whose constant habit 
was the holding fortl. to the ridicule of others his 
steward’s relivious feelings and habits. To add to 


the misery of his situation, as I conceived, he was ,~ 


moreover utterly deprived of the benefit of the 
ordinances of God’s house, except while the vessel 
was in port; and one day I spoke to him on tlie 
subject, expressing my surprise that he should 
choose such an occupation as his present one. I 
asked him how he came to be so situated. 

He answered, ‘‘I don’t know, massa; God call 
me to this place.” 

“But,” I replied, ‘*I wonder you remain in it; 
surely you might serve God with more comfort in 
any other sphere. What causes you to continue 
as a ship’s steward ?” 

‘What, don’t you know, massa?” he said. 

** Not I,”’ I replied. 

‘* Why, massa, don’t you know? Every voyage 
we have fresh passengers, fresh crew; so you sce, 
massa, every voyage we have a new congregation ; 
I preach to new people.” 

ere was the secret disclose’ why this man of 
God was the steward of the Corser. Oh that we 
all had the missionary spirit of j:ious Peter ! 
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MY TWO TREES. 


THERE stand two trees in mv garden, 
My favourites are they both ; 

And I often look with wonder 
At the contrast of their growth. 


The one is a straight young sapling, 
Healthy, and fresh, and green; 
Its bark 1s smooth and shining, 
Not a flaw upon it seen. 


By its side stands an aged oak tree, 
With many a spreading bough ; 

We may say indced, that time has wrought 
Deep furrows in its brow. 


Its branches are bent and crooked, 
Its trunk has many a knot, 

And yet there’s a charm in that aged tree 
Which the sapling possesses not. 


There’s beauty in those bowed branches, 
And that gnarled and twisted root : 
An artist would draw the worn old oak, 

And pass by the straight young shoot. 


Just so it is with our nature,— 
The fresh young sapling there 

Is a type of the youthful Christian, 
Whose life is untouched by care. 


He has had no griefs or troubles 
To make his pathway rough; 

He is young, and ardent, and hopcfal, 
But “knots” will come soun enough, 


And it is when the troubles gather, 
And the “knots” of temptation form, 
That the Christian’s true character shineth 
Like lightning amid the storm. 


Yes, it is all these knots and bendings 
That form my old oak tree’s pride, 
And it is through trials and crosses 
That Christ’s trees are beautified. 
EDA. 
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NOT YET. 


‘‘Nor yet,” said a little boy, as he was busy with 
his trap and ball. ‘* When I grow older I will 
think about my soul.” 
| The little boy grew to be a young man. 

‘Not yet,” said the young man. ‘‘I am now 
about to enter into trade. When I see my busi- 
ness prosper, then I shall havemore timethan now.” 

Business did prosper. 

‘‘Not yet,” said the man of business. ‘‘My 
children must have my care. When they are 
settled in life I shall better be able to attend to 
religion.” 

He lived to be a grey-headed old mn. 

“Not yet,” still he cried. ‘I sti: soon re- 
tire from trade, and then i shall lave nothing 
else to do but to read ani pray.” 

And so he died. He put off to enother time 
what should have been done when achild. He 

‘lived without God, and died without hone. 
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[GEORGE PHILLIPS CONTENDING WITH ERIC.] 


CONSIDER THE END. 


THE STORY OF ERIC DUDLEY. 
By FRANC MARI, 
Author of ‘*THroucH CLoup AND SUNSHINE.”’ 


CHAPTER X.—THE ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


THE day of the athletic sports at length came, 
und with it came bright sunshine and warm 
spring air, which did not in the least diminish 
the excitement, and rather increased the satisfac- 
tion of the boys. 

It. was a gala day in Bramblebury Square, for 
everybcdy residing there had received cards of 
invitation from Dr. Jones, and everybody in 
whose power it lay had accepted the invitation, 
and intended to be present at the gate of the 
cricket-field in which t’:e sports were to take 


place at the appointed hour of two o’clock—or 
rather before, to prevent the possibility of miss- 


i Te of the fun. 
y dinner-time at Bramblebury House all pre- 
parations for the sports had been successfully 


made. Of course there had been one or two 
accidents and mistakes. One mistake was, the 
boys, the evening before, watering the field (after 
some disputing as to who should fetch the water 
from the pump, and who pour it ‘on the ground) 
just a quarter of an hour before a drenching 
shower soaked the grass. Another, Charlie Cubitt 
having his best walking boots bestudded with 
ei to prevent his slipping in running, and 
then having the spikes pulled out because he 
found that at every step his companions gained 
a pace while he was lifting his foot from the 
und, to which the spikes did their best to hold 
fast. However, with such slight drawbacks 
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as these the preparations were successfully made 
by the dinner-hour, one o'clock. One o'clock was 
turned into the dinner-hour at most of the Square 
houses that day ; for, as nobody knew what time 
they would be likely to get any dinner after the 
sports, everybody thought it wise to make sure of 
it beforehand. At oneo’clock, therefore, Eric was 
summoned to dinner. 

“*T don’t want any, thank you, Moral,” he 


said. 

But Mrs. Comfort would not take this answer, 
and came herself into the schoolroom to fetch 
- him. ‘* You must eat some dinner, child,” she 
said; ‘you couldn’t run on an empty stomach.” 

“¢T couldn’t run on any dinner, Mrs, Comfort,” 
Eric replied. ‘‘ I wish I hadn’t eaten any dinner 
all the time I have been training, I should be ever 
so much lighter.” 

‘¢ Nonsense, Eric ! you want strength for run- 
ning and jumping as well as lightness.” 

‘ST want both, Mrs. Comfort.” 

** ‘You want most of strength, however; so come 
and eat your dinner.” 

**No, thank you,” persisted Eric. 

‘I am sure your papa would be displeased if he 
thought you were going without your dinner. I 
cannot allow you to do so; you must come into 
the dining-room.” 

Seeing Mrs. Comfort was determined not to let 
him off, Eric followed her into the dining-room 
where Mr. Heine was already seated at table. 

‘*You not eat, you not run,” he said in English 
as Eric entered. ‘I eat, I run.” 

‘¢'Yourun?” exclaimed Eric. ‘* They won't let 
you run; you are too old—at least, you did not 
enter your name soon enough.”’ 

‘‘] run when I am in Germany,”’ replied the 
tutor. ‘‘There everybody run, young and old, 
poor and rich, soon and late.” 

‘*T have heard that you are famous for your 
athletic sports in Germany,’ observed Mrs. Com- 
fort, in some darkness as to Mr. Heine’s exact 
meaning. 

“You heard me celebrated?” returned Mr. 
Heine. ‘‘I once win a pipe—notting more.” 

‘‘T meant you as a nation,” explained Mrs. 
Comfort. 

‘*You mean the Germans?” added Mr. Heine, 
with a very satisfactory expression of counte- 
nance at having understood Mrs. Comfort’s real 
meaning. 

‘*Yes,” Mrs. Comfort replied.—‘* Now, Eric, 
finish what you have in your plate, there’s a good 
laddie, and then eat some more.” 

But Eric was determined to win the race, and 
was also determined to set about doing so by 
eating no dinner; he consequently entered the 
payeround not by any means so well fortified for 

is undertaking as he might have been. When 
he and Mr. Heine, and Mrs, Comfort, who had 
also been invited to the sports, arrived at the 
field, a large number of persons were already 
seated on forms arranged under some shady elms 
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at one end of the field, and many more were 
standing about talking to friends or watching 
fresh arrivals. Mrs. Dudley, of No. 50, Bramble- 
bury Square, was among the former. She was 
speaking to Mrs. Jones. Mary was listening and 
occasionally joining in the conversation, while 
Grace and her brothers held an animated discus- 
sion with several of Dr. Jones’s pupils and other 
young inhabitants of Bramblebury Square. Grace 
was the centre of the group, and seemed the chief 
attraction. She was looking very demure, and 
though her dark eyes shone lustrously from be- 
neath the wilfully rough curls, they wore 4 
troubled expression, and seemed as though the 
tears which Grace was so wary of shedding were 
not very farfrom them. Bob Major was standing 
near Grace, and, for a wonder, was not humming. 
Ile was, in fact, looking almost as grave as Grace 
herself. fc 

When Eric had shaken hands with Dr. Jones, 
and nodded to his cousin Mary, he went up to 
them to ‘‘hear the news,” as he expressed it, 
though he did not expect to hear much that was 
new to him, and was, therefore, rather surprised 
to find that his companions were discussing some- 
thing new, or new in the light in which it was 
now held up to his gaze, at any rate. 

‘*Here’s a go!” Charlie Cubitt exclaimed, by 
way of explanation; ‘‘betting is a sin, and we 
never knew it before. Did you, Eric ?”’ 

The ironical way in which the question was 
asked told Eric mainly that he must be careful 
what answer he made. He glanced round at 
Charlie Cubitt, and not liking the expression 
his face wore, looked at the others, then at 
Grace. They seemed waiting for his answer to 
claim it on their side; she seemed waiting to claim 
it on hers. At length it came: ‘‘I have not long 
known it to be wrong; but I have thought ita 
mean habit a long time ; now, however, I believe 
it to be a sin.” 

‘¢ And who put the belief into your head? Did 
it come there by instinct ?’’ asked Charlie Cubitt, 
in undisguised astonishment. 

‘Let Grace herself give us her reasons for sup- 
posing there is any harm in our very mild lot- 
tery,” said Tom Coles, ‘‘ Let Grace speak for 
herself.” 

The boys stood waiting for Grace’s defence. 
None came; for, truth to tell, she had none to 
make. She had spoken on impulse to her brother 
Arthur, and when she had come to talk the 
subject over with him, she found that the only 
reason she could give for believing the system of 
betting to be wrong was that she did believe it to 
be wrong,—a reason which Arthur pronounced to 
be no reason at all, Fully persuaded that her 
belief was right, and much distressed at not being 
able to prove it as such, she had persuaded Eric, 
the next time he took her small subscription to 
Rachel Meah, to put the case before her and ask 
for her judgment on it. Eric had done so, but he 
had not seen Grace to be able to tell her about it 
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since. So Grace had no reasons to give, and the 
boys therefore waited in vain until Eric spoke. 

‘‘Grace does not choose to give you her 
reasons,” he said, addressing Tom Coles; ‘‘and 
I don’t wonder at it,—no one likes to be bullied 
into anything. But if you care to hear what 
reasons J have, as I am of Grace’s opinion, I'll 
willingly tell you.” 

‘‘ All right, then ; let’s have them,”’ said Charlie 
Cubitt. . 

‘I believe betting to be wrong,” Eric said, 
deliberately, ‘‘ because it is acting purely on what 
we call chance. Secondly, betting is not abstain- 
ing from ‘all appearance of evil,’ since so much 
evil is connected with it. Thirdly, betting hinders 
our doing to others as we would be done by ; be- 
cause it makes us gain by their loss. And having 

iven you these three reasons against betting, I 

eg to move a resolution ;—that, as there is a 
doubt as to whether it be altogether right, we 
give up betting on the races this year. Will any 
one second the resolution ?”’ 

‘¢T second the resolution,” said Bob Major; 
“and let all who approve of it and mean to abide 
by it hold up their hands.” 

Robert’s hand was held up at arm’s length, and 
he had a good long arm, so that there was no pre- 
tence about it; then Eric’s. A third hand was 
some seconds in showing, but at length it was 
raised and recognised as Charlie Cubitt’s. Arthur 
Dudley followed his example, and one or two 
others. The rest turned away, headed by Tom 
Coles, who stopped a moment to speak to Eric. 

‘*'You need not think to keep friends with me, 
Dudley, if you are going to play the hypocrite 
like that. I will have nothing to do with sneak- 
ing, cowardly fellows, who are afraid of a little 
innocent amusement. Oh no, you are too good 
for me by half.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it,” returned Eric. ‘* But 
if. you mean that I am afraid of a little innocent 
amusement, I’m not. And if you mean that I am 
pla ne the hypocrite, why, I’m not doing any 
such thing. Only I mean to do as I choose with- 
out asking you, and I don’t mean to bet.” 


CHAPTER XI.—A New FRIEND FOR GRACE. 


Erio stopped speaking ; for he perceived a lady 
standing so close to him that she could hear 
every word he said. How long she had been 
there, or how much of their conversation she had 
heard, Eric did not know. She had evidently 
heard the last part of it, for her eye was fixed on 
Eric with an expression of interest as well as 
curiosity. 

Eric thought she was going to speak. She ad- 
vanced towards him; but just then the bell rang 
for the boys to place themselves for the first per- 
formance of the day—the high jump. 

Eric ran to the part of the field in which the 
poles were placed, although he was going to take 
no part in jumping, as this was for the first divi- 


sion of the school, and he belonged to the second, 
as also did Tom Coles, who was again standing 
near Eric. : 

Neither spoke to the other—nor, in fact, to any 
one else; they were too much absorbed in the 
approaching contest. Tom had made a bet, out 
of bravado, after his conversation with Eric; and 
when the score was completed, had the mortifica- 
tion of hearing that he had lost it. 

‘*It won't ruin me,” he exclaimed. ‘‘’Tis only 
a shilling gone, and I have a shilling left ; but 
I'll pay that Dudley out. I should never have 
lost this shilling if I hadn't risked it.” 

Again the bell rang; this time for the flat 
race, in which Eric, as well as Tom, and twelve 
of their companions, were to take part. The boys 
ranged themselves in a row, arm to arm, with- 
out jackets or waistcoats, but with many-coloured 
flannel vests, and bright red, and blue, and orange 
flannel caps; some with boots, some without ; 
all with glowing faces, all anxious for the result. 

Next to Eric stood Tom Coles. ‘‘ Not much use 
running against you, Dudley,” he observed, sar- 
castically, as they stood awaiting the rifle-shot 
which was to start them, ‘‘ You have trained so 
long, and are so well up to the mark.” 

“I’m glad you think so,” returned Eric, in the 
same tone. ‘‘I shall do my best to beat you, 
you may be sure.” 

Once, twice, thrice,—off went the rifle-shot, 
and off went the boys, over the short grass, their 
heels flying in the air, their heads back, their 
clenched hands held up to their shoulders, their 
bodies bent slightly forward ; every motion full 
of energy and strength, if not absolutely graceful 
and thoroughly artistic. 

‘¢ Eric Dudley wins,” shouted several of the on- 
lookers, 

‘‘No, no, Coles wins. Coles! Coles! I back 
Coles,” cried others. And as the runners came 
nearer the winning-post the shouts for Eric grew 
less; the cheering for Tom grew louder, for he 
was gaining fast, and at last arrived at the goal 
three paces in advance of Eric, who had outdone 
all the rest by several feet. 

‘“‘ Well done, Coles!” said Christopher Dudley. 
**I am obliged to congratulate you, because I 
really thought Eric would have beaten you.” 

‘*T did not mean to let him,” was Tom’s reply ; 
and then he threw himself, in as careless a manner 
as he could assume, on the grass to rest and to 
cool. 

Eric had not spoken since the race had been 
run. He still stood by the winning-post, glow- 
ing and panting, his large blue eyes distended 
with excitement, looking absently before him as 
though he scarcely understood what had hap- 
pened, when he heard Grace’s voice calling him. 
She had come up to the winning-post, and was 
standing on the other side of the rope. 

‘‘Come and sit down on one of the benches, 
Eric,” she said; ‘‘and put on your coat, or you 
will take cold.” 
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‘¢ Where is it?’’ asked Eric. 

“‘Here,”’ replied Grace, holding out the coat 
she had picked up from the grass. ‘‘ Put it on 
and come and sit out there under the trees. 
Come, Eric, never mind about not having won 
the race. Perhaps you'll win the three quarters 
of a mile yet.” 

‘¢T’ll try to, at any rate,’ returned Eric, as he 
thrust his arm into a coat-sleeve. ‘‘ Coles shan’t 
win that from me.” Eric said no more until they 
reached the bench Grace had spoken of ; but still 
his heightened colour and compressed lips showed 
that he had neither recovered from the exertion 
of running nor forgotten he had lost the prize. 

_ T’m going to lie on the grass out there,” was 
Eric’s next remark. ‘‘I don’t want to sit near 
anybody.” 

“‘No one is sitting on that bench. Let us go 
there, Eric.” 

‘*T don’t care where I go so long as no one 
speaks to me,—nane of the fellows, I mean.” 

So Eric rested on the bench until the bell rang 
for the long jump, in which he was a competitor. 
Grace did not move away from the bench after 
Eric had gone, but was still sitting there when a 
lady came and sat there too. 

‘** You seem interested in what is going on, my 
child,” the lady said, addressing Grace. ‘* Have 
you any brothers taking part in the sports?” 
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‘S) am not quite sure that I know,” returned 
Grace, doubtfully. ‘And perhaps if Ido know 
Eric migkt not like me to tell a is 

“You are right, my child,” the lady said. 
‘¢'We should never tell another’s secret unless we 
are quite sure they would wish it known. After 
the sports you shall introduce me to your cousin, 
and perhaps he will let me into his secret him- 
self.’ 


‘*But, ma’am,” said Grace, taking the lady’s 
words literally, ‘‘I do not know your name, so I 
could not introduce you.”’ 

‘‘Nor do I know yours,” returned the lady, 
smiling. 

‘“My name is Grace Dudley.” 

“Then we both have the same Christian name. 
My name is Grace. You can call me Lady 
Grace.” 

‘* Lady Grace?” repeated Grace, in great aston- 
ishment, ‘‘Then you area—a—” Grace was not 
quite sure how to express her thoughts, and 
ended by saying, ‘‘ You must be a nobleman.” 

“ Jam not anobleman,” returned the lady, now 
fairly laughing, ‘‘though my father was.” 

Grace blushed, and seemed to have lost her 
tongue. 

‘* Are you afraid to speak to me now I have 
told you my name?” the lady asked, kindly. 

‘No, ma'am,” said Grace, blushing still more 


‘¢ Three brothers and a cousin,” returned Grace. | deep] 


“¢My eldest brother is one of the stewards, and 
my two other brothers go in for the high jump 
with the pole and the hurdle race.” 

‘¢Then I suppose you are hoping they will win 
the prizes ?”’ 

‘*T should like one of them to win the high 
jump,” returned Grace. 

‘* And not the hurdle race ?” asked the lady, in 
some surprise. 

‘* No,” Grace replied, truthfully. ‘‘My cousin 

oes in for that, and he is so very anxious to win it. 
‘Besides, it is of great importance that he should.” 

“What are the prizes?” the lady inquired, 
after a short silence. 

‘*They are given in money.” 

The lady turned her face towards Grace, and 
Grace raised her eyes and met her Grace 
thought it was a very beautiful face; and so it 
was as it looked down upon Grace, for then a 
tender expression of love and compassion spread 
over the careworn features, and made the face, 
as Grace thought, beautiful. 

**Is your cousin poor? Is his mother poor ?” 

‘*Oh no,” replied Grace. ‘‘He is not poor. 
And he has no mother.” 

‘* Then he is poor indeed,” exclaimed the lady, 
compassionately. 

“Ts his father alive ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, they live in our Square,” 

‘* Which Square is that ? 

“ Bramblebury Square.” 

‘* Will you tell me why your cousin is so anxious 
to win the prize ?” 


ply. 

“6 ? should be sorry if you were, because I 
should then fear it was my fault. Do you know, 
my child, that we are all the servants of a great 
King, and all equal in his sight ?” 

‘* His servants?’ repeated Grace. 

‘* We ought to be ; we should be if we wished to 
be happy. Are you not one of his servants ? ” 

Grace looked down at call Sie her feet were 
ae on, a8 she murm softly, ‘“‘I don’t 
think I am his servant; I have never served Him 
in any way; but I believe He has made me one 
of his children.” 

“And yet you have never served Him in any 
way! Have you ever tried to?” 

*‘Once or twice. I asked Christopher to let 
me run in the races. He could have voted for 
girls if he liked, as many of the races are open to 
the whole Square as well as Dr. Jones’s school.” 

‘*T scarcely understand you,” said Lady Grace. 

**T could have won the prize and given it to the 
Refuge boys.” 

“Is there no other way in which you can serve 
your heavenly Master since that way is closed 
against you?” 

‘*I give three halfpence of my weekly allow- 
ance to the Refuge,” said Grace, modestly ; ‘‘ but 
that does so very little. Rachel wants to send 
them for a day into the country.” 

‘Do you think, my dear, there is no other way 
in which you can serve the Lord ?” 

“Tam nat zvich enough or clever enough. He 
gives me everything ; I give Him nothing.” 

‘You give him your gratitude, and I hope you 
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give Him your heart. In doing this you serve 


‘*You do too much,” said Mr. Heine, kindly ; 


m—in your daily life, in your daily thoughts °S one race enough for one boy.”’ 


and actions ; doing right because He loves you to 
do right ; avoiding sin because He hates it. 


‘God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve Him best. His state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’ ” 


“How beautiful!” exclaimed Grace, having 
fully grasped the sense of the familiar lines the 
Lady Grace had repeated. 

«Have you never heard these lines before ?”’ 
Lady Grace asked. 

‘SNo,” replied Grace. ‘* Who wrote them ?” 

*¢ Milton. You know something of his works?” 

‘¢ Not much,” said Grace; ‘‘but I have read 
about him himself, how that he was blind and 
unhappy.” | 

‘SHe had much cause for being unhappy,” 
Lady Grace resumed. ‘‘But I think he was 
scarcely unhappy in the way you mean. Do 
you think he could have been unhappy when 

e wrote those lines ?”’ 

6 No,’’ said Grace. 

‘¢He was tempted to be discontented and to 
murmur ; but rising above his infirmity he wrote 
that beautiful sonnet, and was thus the means of 

iving comfort and encouragement to untold num- 
rs of his fellow-creatures. His example should 
teach us never to think we are in a position 
where the means of serving our Master is de- 
nied us.”’ 

This idea was new to Grace. She was still 
pondering it, and trying fully to understand it, 
when Lady Grace spoke again. 

‘* Will you tell me something about the Refuge 
you spoke of just now? and will you tell me who 
* Rachel ’ is ?” 


CHAPTER XII.—TuHE Race Won. 


Graces had scarcely finished an account of Rachel 
Meah and the Refuge when the bell rang for the 
hurdle race; the long jump, and the high jump 
with poe having already taken place. 

Arthur Dudley had won the prize for the latter; 


‘*Oh, don’t bother me,”’ exclaimed Eric, in so 
rude a tone that the tutor felt that any sympathy 
he might feel inclined to show would be wasted 
if expressed. In a moment the rifle was fired, 
and the boys set off,—not at the moderate, even 
pace at which a long race should always be begun, 
but with a hurried, desperate step, which began to 
flag before a quarter of the given distance was 
accomplished. . 

Tom Coles led the way; Eric came next, out- 
distancing the others by several yards. Various 
were the names on the lips of the spectators. 
Some cheered Tom Coles; some ‘‘ backed ” Eric; 
others, more judicious, chose one of the more 
hinder ones as their ‘‘ man.” 

‘*T don’t believe they will any of them run three 
sasha of a mile; they began too fast,’’ Dr. 

ones was heard to observe. 

‘““Tom Coles won't, that is certain; he has 
given it up already,” was somebody’s remark. 
And truly Tom Coles had ‘‘ given it up ;” for he 
had thrown himself at full Fength on the grass, 
leaving Eric foremost of the runners. At every 
step, however, Eric’s paces grew feebler ; at every 
step his companions gained upon him, till at last 
they were even with him. Then one fell off; 
then another ; and then those that were left gained 
one by one upon him. 

With a determination beyond his strength he 
made a desperate effort, and reached the goal one 
yard after George Phillips, Tom Coles’s particular 
friend, who had lagged behind all the rest until 
the last half-quarter of a mile. — 

Eric made his way out of the crowd which had 
collected round the winning-post. Scarcely able 
to support himself, half reeling, half falling, he 
reached the bench on which Grace still sat talking 
te her friend ; and then, actually sinking to the 
ground, he murmured,— 

‘‘This is the ‘end,’ Gracie. 
‘considering.’ ”’ 


It wasn’t worth 


A TALK ABOUT CARPETS. 


‘¢ Now that we have come out of the chimney 
and said ‘good-bye’ to smoke, let us turn to 


Eric had lost the prize for both. His hopes were | something quite different.” 


now centred in the hurdle and the ‘‘ three quar- | 


ters of a mile race.’’ Soon, however, the ‘‘ three 


Very well, you shall choose. 
‘¢ Then I shall choose Carpets. Shall we stop at 


uarters of a mile race”’ remained his only chance, | that station in our journey round the room?’ 


or in taking the last hurdle he en his foot 
in a stake, and fell, thus losing all chance ot 


Before the last flat race a competitive ‘‘ throw- 
ing at the wicket” gave the boys time to recover 
their breath. 

It did not, however, give Eric time to recover 


If you like. I am quite at your service. The 
name carpet, then, is taken from an old Italian 
word, carpetta, or car-pita, which means a cover- 
ing for floors. The most admired kinds of carpets 
are Persian, Turkish, Brussels, Wilton or Pile, 
and Axminster carpets. Some of the two first 
mentioned especially are often very beautiful. 


either his strength, or his shake from his fall; and|The Turkish carpets are principally made near 


when it was time to start he was still panting 
and trembling. 


Smyrna. They are entirely of wool, and are 


|much thicker, warmer, and stronger thanany other. 
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‘¢ Where is it?’’ asked Eric. 

‘Here,’ replied Grace, holding out the coat 
she had picked up from the grass. “Put it on 
and come and sit out there under the trees. 
Come, Eric, never mind about not having won 
the race. Perhaps you'll win the three quarters 
of a mile yet.” 

‘¢1’ll try to, at any rate,” returned Eric, as he 
thrust his arm into a coat-sleeve. ‘‘Coles shan’t 
win that from me.” Eric said no more until they 
reached the bench Grace had spoken of ; but still 
his heightened colour and compressed lips showed 
that he had neither recovered from the exertion 
of running nor forgotten he had lost the prize. 

‘*I’m going to lie on the grass out there,” was 
Eric’s next remark. ‘‘I don’t want to sit near 
anybody.” 

‘*No one is sitting on that bench. Let us go 
there, Eric.” 

‘**I don’t care where I go so long as no one 
speaks to me,—none of the fellows, I mean.” 

So Eric rested on the bench until the bell rang 
for the long jump, in which he was a competitor. 
Grace did not move away from the bench after 
Eric had gone, but was still sitting there when a 
lady came and sat there too. 

‘You seem interested in what is going on, my 
child,” the lady said, addressing Grace. ‘‘ Have 
you any brothers taking part in the sports?” 

‘¢ Three brothers and a cousin,” returned Grace. 
‘‘ My eldest brother is one of the stewards, and 
my two other brothers go in for the high jump 
with the pole and the hurdle race.” 

‘¢Then I suppose you are hoping they will win 
the prizes ?’’ 

‘*T should like one of them to win the high 
jump,” returned Grace. 

‘* And not the hurdle race ?” asked the lady, in 
some surprise. 

‘* No,” Grace replied, truthfully. ‘‘ My cousin 
goes in for that, and he is so very anxious to win it. 
-Besides, it is of great importance that he should.” 

“What are fhe prizes?” the lady inquired, 
after a short silence. 

‘¢‘They are given in money.” 

The lady turned her face towards Grace, and 
Grace raised her eyes and met her gaze. Grace 
thought it was a very beautiful face; and so it 
was as it looked down upon Grace, for then a 
tender expression of love and compassion spread 
over the careworn features, and made the face, 
as Grace thought, beautiful. 

‘*Is your cousin poor? Is his mother poor ?” 

*‘Oh no,” replied Grace. ‘‘He is not poor. 
And he has no mother.” 

‘‘Then he is poor indeed,” exclaimed the lady, 
compassionately. 

“Is his father alive ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, they live in our Square.” 

‘Which Square is that ? 

“Bramblebury Square.” 

‘*'Will you tell me why your cousin is so anxious 
to win the prize ?” 
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‘“S] am not quite sure that I know,’’ returned 
Grace, doubtfully. “And perhaps if Ido know 
Eric migkt not like me to tell you.” 

“You are right, my child,” the lady said. 
‘* We should never tell another’s secret unless we 
are quite sure they would wish it known. After 
the sports you shall introduce me to your cousin, 
and perhaps he will let me into his secret him- 
self,’ 

‘*But, ma’am,” said Grace, taking the lady’s 
words literally, ‘‘I do not know your name, so I 
could not introduce you.”’ 

‘‘Nor do I know yours,” returned the lady, 
smiling. 

‘¢ My name is Grace Dudley.” 

‘“Then we both have the same Christian name. 
My name is Grace. You can call me Lady 
Grace.” 

‘* Lady Grace ?” repeated Grace, in great aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Then you area—a—” Grace was not 
quite sure how to express her thoughts, and 
ended by saying, ‘‘ You must be a nobleman.” 

“ Tam not anobleman,” returned the lady, now 
fairly laughing, ‘‘though my father was.” 

Grace Tlushod: and seemed to have lost her 
tongue. 

‘* Are you afraid to speak to me now I have 
told you my name?” the lady asked, kindly. 

: as hi maam,” said Grace, blushing still more 
eeply. 

‘7 should be sorry if you were, because | 
should then fear it was my fault. Do you know, 
my child, that we are all the servants of a great 
King, and all equal in his sight ?” 

‘* His servants?’ repeated Grace. 

‘* We ought to be ; we should be if we wished to 
be happy. Are you not one of his servants ?” 
Grace looked down at the s her feet were 
resting on, as she cnarionised softly. ‘ST don't 
think I am his servant; I have never served Him 
in any way; but I believe He has made me one 
of his children.” 

“And yet you have never served Him in any 
way! Have you ever tried to?” 

“‘Once or twice. I asked Christopher to let 
me run in the races, He could have voted for 
girls if he liked, as many of the races are open to 
the whole Square as well as Dr. Jones’s school.” 

‘*T scarcely understand you,” said Lady Grace. 

“I could have won the prize and given it to the 
apr boys.” 

“Is there no other way in which you can serve 
your heavenly Master since that way is closed 
against you?” 

‘*T give three halfpence of my weekly allow- 
ance to the Refuge,” said Grace, modestly ; ‘ but 
that does so very little. Rachel wants to send 
them for a day into the country.” 

“Do you think, my dear, there is no other way 
in which you can serve the Lord ?” 

“Tam nav tich enough or clever enough. He 
gives me everything ; I give Him nothing.” 

‘You give him your gratitude, and I hope you 
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ve Him your heart. In doing this you serve 


and actions ; doing right because He loves you to 
do right ; avoiding sin because He hates it. 


‘ God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve Him best. His state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’ ” 


‘‘How beautiful!” exclaimed Grace, having 
fully grasped the sense of the familiar lines the 
Lady Grace had repeated. 

‘‘Have you never heard these lines before?” 
Lady Grace asked. 

‘*©No,” replied Grace. ‘* Who wrote them ?” 

‘¢ Milton. You know something of his works?” 

‘*Not much,” said Grace; ‘‘ but I have read 
baat him himself, how that he was blind and 

a at ; 

‘¢He had much cause for bein 

Lady Grace resumed. ‘But I 


_ unhappy,” | given it u 
he was; And truly Tom Coles had ‘‘ ae it up;” for he 
scarcely unhappy in the way you mean. Doj|had thrown himself at full 


‘‘You do too much,” said Mr. Heine, kindly ; 


m—in your daily life, in your daily thoughts | ‘one race enough for one boy.”’ 


‘‘Qh, don’t bother me,’’ exclaimed Eric, in so 
rude a tone that the tutor felt that any sympathy 
he might feel inclined to show sould be wasted 
if expressed. In a moment the rifle was fired, 
and the boys set off,—not at the moderate, even 
i at which a long race should always be begun, 

ut with a hurried, desperate step, which began to 
flag before a quarter of the given distance was 
accomplished. . 

Tom Coles led the way; Eric came next, out- 
distancing the others by several yards. Various 
were the names on the lips of the spectators. 
Some cheered Tom Coles; some *‘ backed” Eric; 
others, more judicious, chose one of the more 
hinder ones as their ‘‘ man.” 

‘*T don’t believe they will any of them run three 
bags of a mile; they began too fast,” Dr. 

ones was heard to observe. 

‘“‘Tom Coles won't, that is certain; he has 
already,” was somebody’s remark. 


ength on the grass, 


ou think he could have been unhappy when | leaving Eric foremost of the runners. At every 


he wrote those lines?” 
6* No,’ said Grace. 


step, however, Eric’s paces grew feebler ; at every 
step his companions gained upon him, till at last 


‘‘He was tempted to be discontented and to|they were even with him. Then one fell off ; 
murmur ; but rising above his infirmity he wrote | then another ; and then those that were left gained 
that beautiful sonnet, and was thus the means of! one by one upon him. 

iving comfort and encouragement to untold num-| With a determination beyond his strength he 
rs of his fellow-creatures. His example should | made a desperate effort, and reached the goal one 


= teach us never to think we are in a position | yard after George Phillips, Tom Coles’s particular 


wm 
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- now centred in the hurdle and the ‘‘ three quar- | 
: ters of a mile race.”’ 


— 


f 


‘ where the means of serving our Master is de-| friend, who h 
: nied us.”’ 


. GRack had scarcely finished an account of Rachel 


lagged behind all the rest until 
us. ___ | the last half-quarter of a mile. 

This idea was new to Grace. She was still; Eric made his way out of the crowd which had 
pondering it, and trying fully to understand it, | collected round the winning-post. Scarcely able 
when Lady Grace spoke again. to support himself, half reeling, half falling, he 

“* Will you tell me eek | about the Refuge | reached the bench on which Grace still sat talking 
you spoke of just now? and you tell me who | te her friend ; and then, actually sinking to the 
* Rachel ’ is } ground, he murmured,— 

‘“‘This is the ‘end,’ Gracie. 
‘considering.’” 


It wasn’t worth 
CHAPTER XIJ.—Tue Race Won. 


Meah and the Refuge when the bell rang for the 

hurdle race; the long jump, and the high jump A TALK ABOUT CARPETS, 

with pole having already taken place. ‘¢ Now that we have come out of the chimney 
Arthur Dudley had won the prize for the latter; }and said ‘good-bye’ to smoke, let us turn to 

Eric had lost the prize for both. His hopes were | something quite different.” 

Very well, you shall choose. 

Soon, however, the ‘‘three| ‘*ThenI shall choose Carpets. Shall we stop at 

uarters of a mile race’ remained his only chance, | that station in our journey round the room?” 


or in taking the last hurdle he caught his foot 


in a stake, and fell, thus losing all chance ot 


g. 

Before the last flat race a competitive ‘‘ throw- 
ing at the wicket”’ gave the boys time to recover 
their breath. 

It did not, however, give Eric time to recover 
either his strength, or his shake from his fall; and 
when it was time to start he was still panting 
and trembling. 


If you like. I am quite at your service. The 
name carpet, then, is taken from an old Italian 
word, carpetta, or car-pita, which means a cover- 
ing for floors. The most admired kinds of carpets 
are Persian, Turkish, Brussels, Wilton or Pile, 
and Axminster carpets. Some of the two first 
mentioned especially are often very beautiful. 
The Turkish carpets are principally made near 
Smyrna. They are entirely of wool, and are 


| much thicker, warmer, and stronger than any other. 
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‘‘Mr. Gray has a Turkish carpet in the rectory 
dining-room.”’ 

I think I remember noticing that there was 
one when I went there. The pattern of Turkey 
carpets does not vary much. Brussels carpeting 
is made by drawing the threads over a wire, which 
is afterwards drawn out, leaving a row of loops. 
Though still called Brussels carpets, the best of 
these are at present made in England, chiefly at 
Kidderminster in Worcestershire. England is 
especially celebrated for its carpets, but it is said 
that we owe the distinction more to the cheapness 
and beauty of the wool of which they are com- 
posed than to the design and execution of the 

atterns. In this latter respect foreign carpets 
requently excel our own. The Wilton, or Pile 
carpets, are made in the same way as the Brussels 
carpets, but the loops are cut before the wires 
are drawn out. These have a very rich velvety 
appearance. The Axminster carpets are woven 
without a seam, and are very beautiful and 
expensive. 

‘Is the history of carpets an ancient one?” 

They are mentioned in the Bible as having 
been used by persons who dwelt in tents. The 
richest carpets seem at that time to have come 
from Babylon and Nineveh. Even to this day 
the towns near the former sites of those cities 
excel in the beauty of their carpets. 

‘* As carpets are so ancient, I suppose they 
have been used in England from a very early 
time ?” 

No, far from it. The first time they were seen 
in England seems to have been in the year 1255, 
when some Spanish ambassadors, Don Sancho 
and Don Garcias Madinez, came to prepare the 
way for the arrival of Eleanor of Castile, who 
had lately married Edward, then Prince of Wales. 
It seems that they did not expect much comfort 
in England, for they brought some of the luxuries 
they had been accustomed to with them. Their 
attendants took from their travelling stores silken 
tapestry and rich carpets, with which they clothed 
the bareness of the floor and walls of their lodg- 
ings in the New Temple. Don Sancho like- 
wise decorated his half-sister Queen Eleanor’s 
apartments in the same manner. When she 
arrived in England she found them hung with 
costly tapestry, and carpeted according to the 
custom of her native country. The advent of 
these unknown luxuries did not afford the London 
citizens satisfaction. They soon began to com- 
plain of their Spanish visitors, who they said 
were ‘‘the refuse of mankind, hideous in their 
persons and contemptible in their dress and 
manners.” 

‘* Had the English only bare wood and stone 
floors before the marriage of Edward I.?” 

No; they were usually strewed with straw or 
hay in winter, and with green rushes in summer. 
These do not seem to have been changed so often 
as we should think requisite for cleanliness, since 
it was considered a wonderful proof of luxury on 
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Thomas & Becket’s part to order his servants to 
cover the floor with fresh bouchs every day, that 
the knights who came to dine with him, and 
could not find room on the benches, might not 
soil their fine clothes by sitting on a dirty floor. 
Now you may tell the anecdotes which you have 
found, in which rushes bear a part. 

‘*The Becket of whom you have been speaking 
was at this time a great friend of the king, 
Henry II., and jcined in all his amusements. 
No sooner, however, had Henry raised him to the 
dignity of Archbishop of pr aes estan hoping 
that in that position he would be as subservient 
to his will as formerly, than Becket changed on a 
sudden his whole manner of life. Instead of 
living, as before, only for pleasure and luxury, he 
reduced his diet to bread and water, wore sack- 
cloth next his skin, and spent the greater part of 
the day in prayer and devotional exercises. Not 
only so; but henceforward the advancement of 
the Church appeared the principal object of his 
life, and he never hesitated to thwart the king’s 
wishes when they came in opposition to it. This 
occasioned the long strife between the king and 
Becket, which ended in the murder of the latter. 
While it lasted Henry’s character seemed to 
change completely; instead of bearing contra- 
diction calmly, as he is said to have done in his 
youth, he would now give way frequently to fits 
of violence, when sold of any new instance of 
Becket’s contempt for his authority, and while in 
these uncontrollable passions would tear his 
hair, roll on the ground with rage, and grasp 
handfuls of rushes in the paroxysms of his fury,— 
which 1 think was not conduct worthy of a 
king.” 

No, nor conduct worthy of any reasonable 
being ; but if people thus give way to their pas- 
sions, they scarcely seem reasonable at the time. 
Now you have another anecdote about rushes, 
have you not ? 

‘* When William the Conqueror was born, his 
mother was in such danger that her attendants 
forgot all about the child, and allowed him to lie 
for a long time unheeded on the floor of the 
room. When they at last took him up, it was 
found that he had clasped some rushes so tightly 
in his baby fingers that they could not be 
loosened without considerable difficulty. From 
this circumstance the old women predicted that 
the child would become a mighty man, ready to 
take possession of all within his reach, and be as 
steadfast in maintaining what he had acquired. 
This prediction was certainly fulfilled when Duke 
William conquered and made himself king of 
England. Now please go on yourself.” 

Rushes were often strewed in the streets of 
towns, in the paths of kings and queens, when 
they passed through them. But to speak more 
particularly of carpets. A carpet, often of a 
very rich kind, was usually spread under the 
kings’ and queens’ thrones. The foot carpet 
under Katharine of Arragon’s throne, when she 
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and Henry VIII. met Francis, king of France, 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, was embroi- 
dered with pearls. When the Royal Family were 
in mourning these carpets were generally black. 

Occasionally carpets were used in the place of 
table-covers. At king James II.’s coronation 
the table on which the regalia was placed was 
covered with a large fine carpet of Turkish or 
Persian work. 

The houses in streets through which kings and 
queens passed in state were also frequently hung 
with carpets, and striped carpeting, usually blue in 
colour, was always laid down at a coronation from 
the palace to the cathedral where the ceremony 
was to be performed. This carpeting was after- 
wards the perquisite of the common people. At 
Elizabeth of York's coronation, such a multitude 
pressed forward, each eager to secure a share before 
the queen’s procession had well passed, that several 
were trampled to death, and the procession of 
the queen’s ladies ‘‘ broken and distroubled.” 
At Anne Boleyn’s coronation, this ray cloth, as it 
was called, was spread all the way from:the dais 
in Westminster Hall, through the Sanctuary and 


Queen Isabella of France, who, you may remem- 
ber, behaved so cruelly to her husband, Edward 
II., and at last caused him to be put to death, 
had long been absent in her native country, 
France. On divers pretexts she prolonged her 
stay, but at length, in an evil hour for her 
husband, she yielded to his repeated entreaties, 
and set out with her son and suite on her 
homeward voyage. A great tempest, however, 
came on, and for sometimethe fleet was much tossed 
about. At length they managed to make the 
port, but no building was to be seen anywhere 
near. So soon as the queen had got safely to 
shore, therefore, her knights and attendants made 
her as good a house as they could with four carpets, 
open in the front, where they kindled a large fire 
with the pieces of the ships which had been 
wrecked. Notwithstanding their care, however, 
their royal mistress did not apparently find her 
lodging on the sea-beach very comfortable, for so 
soon as day dawned she set out with her suite 
for the nearest county town. 

‘¢ As she was such a bad woman it was as good 
accommodation as she deserved.” 


Palace, up to the ‘‘high altar’’ in Westminster 


Abbey; and at Queen Mary’s, blue carpet was 
laid in the direction the procession was to pass, 
but the ‘“‘high altar ” and the throne were draped 
with a cloth of gold called baudekins. 


GRANDPAPA’S STORIES. 


WHEN my sister Flora and I were children, our 
greatest treat on winter evenings was to sit by 


‘‘For what other purposes were carpets used ?” the fire for an hour before we went to bed, listen- 
A carpet was usually spread before the com- ing to grandpapa’s stories. Grandpapa, when a 


munion-table for the king and queen to kneel on 
when they received the Sacrament. In Queen 
Elizabeth's time, a gentleman usher, after the 


creed, spread a carpet in the appointed place, and tell us. 


placed a cushion upon it. At royal weddings, too, 
a carpet was also spread before the communion- 
table. Sir Richard Fanshawe, who was bride- 

oom’s man to king Charles II., received for his 
ees ‘a whole length portrait of the king in his 
robes of the garter, a crimson velvet cloth of state 
fringed and laced with gold, a chair, a footstool 
and cushions, and two other stools to match, 
with a Persian et to lay under them,” all 
which had been used by the bride and bridegroom 
at the altar. _ . 

‘¢It must have been worth while being bride- 
groom’s man to a king.” 

He had several other things beside :— ‘‘A suit 
of beautiful tapestry, with which the presence 
room was hung, two velvet cloths of the altar 
fringed, the surplices, altar-covers, and napkins 
of fine white linen, a Bible of Ogleby’s print ; 
two Common Prayer-books, folio and quarto, with 
800 ounces of gilt plate and 4,000 ounces of white 
silver plate.” A velvet vest was his right by cus- 
tom, but this he did not have. 

‘Well, he had no reason to complain, I am 
sure, for he had enough things. Can ‘you tell 
us any anecdotes about paige carpets ?” 

I only remember to have heard that a queen 
was once forced to put up with no better shelter 


young man, had been in the army and served in 
the Peninsular War, so he had seen and done a 
great deal, and always had something amusing to 


One story we were very fond of was about a 
little dog that belonged to the late Sir Edward 
Kerrison, who was an old friend of grandpapa’s. 

In the year 1817, Sir Edward Kerrison, who 
commanded the 7th Hussars, a regiment then 
quartered in France, was passing through the 
town of Arras, when he saw an old woman 
sitting at the door of her dwelling spinning, 
with a small white poodle by her side. This 
pretty little dog attracted Sir Edward’s attention, 
and thinking he would like to have it, he rode 
up to the ald dame and asked her if she would 
sell it. 

‘¢ No, sir,” she replied, ‘*I am too fond of my 
dog to part with it; besides, he is such a clever 
little thing.” 

‘‘Indeed,” said Sir Edward; ‘‘ what can he 
do?” 

‘¢Well, sir,” answered the old woman, ‘‘I will 
show you if you like.” 

So saying, she got up, and putting asous in the 
dog’s mouth, said, ‘‘.Allez chercher du tabac,” 
which means ‘‘go and fetch some snuff.” 

Instantly the little dog trotted off to a neigh- 
bouring tobacconist’s, who, taking the sous out 
of the animal’s mouth, replaced it by a small 
packet of snuff, with which the dog returned to 


for the night than a house made of carpets. | his mistress 
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Sir Edward was so delighted with the dog’s 
cleverness that he became more desirous than 
ever to possess it, and tried very hard to persuade 
the old woman to part with it. Fora long time 
she refused, but the sight of some gold napoleons 
at length induced her to change her mind, and in 
a few minutes the bargain was concluded, and 
Sir Edward rode away with the poodle. 

Two years after this, Sir Edward Kerrison was 
again passing through Arras, and having the little 
dog with him, thought he would take it to see its 
former mistress. Arrived at her dwelling he found 
her spinning in her doorway, just as when he had 
first made her acquaintance two years previously. 
The poodle had by no means forgotten his old 
mistress, and jumping on her lap, testified his 
joy at seeing her again by licking her hands and 
face in the most affectionate manner possible. 

‘¢Now,” said Sir Edward, ‘‘let us see if the 
poodle has forgotten his old trick ;” and giving 
the old woman a sous, she putit in the dog’s 
mouth, saying at the same time, ‘* Ailez chercher 
du tabac.” 

The poodle did not hesitate an instant, but at 
once set off to his old friend the tobacconist, who 
recognised him immediately. The dog dropped 
the sous and stood looking up in the man’s face 
and wagging his tail, until the packet of snuff 
was put into hismouth. Then off he set again, 
and did not stop until he had faithfully delivered 
the parcel to the old woman. 

And now, little readers, don’t you agree with 
Flora and me in thinking this poodle a very 
clever little dog to remember his old trick after 
a lapse of two years, during which time he had 
never once performed it ? 

But I have another curious story to tell you 
about a large Newfoundland dog that belonged to 
Colonel Diggins of the 11th Dragoons, an old 
brother officer of grandpapa’s. 

When Colonel Diggins went out to dinner he 
generally rode to the place where he was asked 
to dine, and his Newfoundland dog always ac- 
companied him. When the colonel had arrived 
at the place of his destination he dismounted, 
and putting the reins of his pony into the dog’s 
mouth, said, ‘‘Home;” and instantly the dog 
trotted off, leading the pony by the reins that 
he held in his mouth. Then, later in the even- 
ing, Colonel Diggins’s servant would call the dog, 
and again putting the pony’s reins into his 
mouth, sent them off to the place where the 
colonel was dining, in time to arrive there at 
the hour he had named before leaving home. 

Was not this a clever dog too ? 

My sister Flora liked the poodle best, but I 
am most fond of the beautiful Newfoundland. 
Reader, which do you like best ? 

I have now a pretty little dog of my own called 
Gyp, and it has several little tricks. One is 


' bookseller. to get them from London. 
i tried to gain subscribers have succeeded, so that we 


with a lump of sugar on her nose while I count 
one, two, three; and directly I say four, she 
tosses up her head, and then catches the sugar 
in her mouth as it is falling. 

With a little patience and kindness any dog 
might be taught these tricks. X. Y. Z. 


THE KIND MONKEY. 


ALTHOUGH I shall be a minor for three long years, 
yet I have seen many places north and south, 
east and west. It was while bound from Zebu, 
one of the Philippine group, for New York, that 
this little incident about a monkey occurred. 

I had purchased a large monkey at Manilla 
which I called Tom; he had no tail. I have 
heard of and seen cats without tails, but Tom was 
the first monkey 1 had seen without atail. There 
were eight monkeys in all on board belonging te 
us boys; but Tom was the largest and by far the 
most mischievous, The cook had to keep his 
door closed whenever he left the caboose, or else 
Tom was sure to make sad havoc among his 
stores; and he rarely forgot to bring me some of 
his stolen goods. Not only was he a great thief, 
but he would allow no one to touch him but my- 
self; and a dog never took better care of his 
master’s property than what Tom took of mine, ' 

We had left Zebu about four weeks when one 
of the monkeys became ill. It wasa pitiful sight 
to see the poor little thing gasping under a ver- 
tical sun. Tom had been watching him for some 
time, apparently with great concern; at last he 
went up to his companion and tried to raise him, 
but the little thing commenced such a jabbering, 
that Tom laid him down again, at the same time 
making dreadful grimaces. Tomstood considering 
what next todo; when off he started to the bucket 
where the water for their use was kept, and took 
a mouthful, returned with it to his sick comrade, 
and squirted it into his mouth. He then stood 
philosophically watching the result. But a howl 
from Tom soon made it known that his companion 
was no more ! 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Ir is still our pleasant task to thank our friends for 
their sympathy and zeal, while we express the hope 
that they will continue to exert themselves on our be- 
half. If there is one of our readers who has not yet 
tried to gain subscribers, we say to him or her, Dear 
friend, if you are pleased with SUNSHINE, do you not 
wish that others should share your pleasure? Then 
pray set to work and make it known. Yvu are aware 
you can obtain canvassing bills and specimen num- 
bers by writing to the Editor, or asking the nearest 
All who have 


are confident you will not fail in your kind endeavours. 


walking on her hind legs all down the street, | And when you succeed, will you write and tell us? 


at the same time carrying a newspaper or small 
parcel in her mouth. 


It will encourage us to know that dear friends are 


Then too she will sit: working for us. 


SHIN E. 
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Ss Tc ERWIRTH SHEATHS — 


[EMILY TEACHING NANNIB TO BEAD.] 


EMILY MILMAN, that morning her mother said she might go, as 


she could manage to spare her. 
THE LITTLE SUNBEAM OF THE FARM- Elizabeth was much pleased to welcome her ; 


HOUSE. shé said she thought she was never going again. 
By the Author of ‘‘Soupren HagRotp.” But Miss Sinclair was rather sorry to see her— 
at least, Pegi that she had had the oe of 
; coming, for she was going out to spend the day, 
Cuarrer XV.—ALIoE's PRESENT. and should not be able to teach the children He 

Ir was Friday morning, and Emily had not | usual. 
been to Dr. Sinclair's all that week, for it had| ‘‘ And so we are to have a holiday,” exclaimed 
been a very busy one, and she had been needed | Elizabeth, dancing about; ‘‘and you must stay 
at home to give all the help she could. However, | all the morning, Millie, and help me to spend it.” 

F 
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‘©No, I am afraid I cannot do that, Liza; I 
must go back to mother.” 

‘*Well, you need not go just directly. Come 
up into the nursery ; I want to show you some- 
thing that papa brought me last night.” 

So Emily followed her up-stairs. 

‘‘Wait there a minute while I bring it,” said 
Elizabeth ; and she ran away. 

Little Alice came up to Emily, and climbing on 
her knee, whispered, ‘I bave finished my book- 
mark, Millie, and it is such a pretty one, and 
I have been waiting for you to come that I might 
give it to cousin Liza.” 

‘¢ Let me look at it, Alice.” 

Alice brought it. It was very nicely worked 
for a little girl, and Emily said so; but Alice 
suddenly snatched it out of her hand, for Eliza- 
beth had returned. 

‘‘ What is that, Alice?” she asked, trying to 
take it from her; but Alice held it fast. 

‘*Don’t, please, Liza,” said Emily; ‘‘let me 
look at what you have to show me, and then I 
dare say Alice will show you her treasure.” 


‘* Yes, all myself; except two or three stitches 


that Carter did just at first.’’ 


‘‘Thank you, Alice ; you are very clever.” 

‘* Will you give me a kiss, cousin Liza ?” 

Elizabeth drew her towards her and kissed 
her ; but there was no warmth in the kiss. 

‘* Please, cousin Liza,” pleaded the child, ‘‘I 


' do wish you would love me and Walter.” 


Elizabeth coloured, and tapped her foot impa- 
tiently. 

‘‘Of course I love you,” she said at length; 
and then she turned to Emily and began talking 
of something else. 

Little Alice, too, turned away, and there were 
tears in her eyes. 

But Emily said that she could not stay any 
longer ; she had plenty to do at home. 

“T will go with you then, Millie; it will bea 
pleasant walk for me.—Carter, you must come 
to Mrs. Milman’s farm for me in half an hour, — 
you and the children.” 

‘*Oh, Miss Liza, indeed I cannot! I am but 
just beginning Miss Alice’s frock, and your aunt 


Elizabeth opened a large paper parccl, and took | expects it to be done by to-morrow night, for 
out a very pretty work-basket, made of wicker! Miss Alice wants it for Sunday.” 


work, lined with bright blue satin, and fitted up| 


san all the working materials a young lady could 
need. 

‘‘Ts it not a beauty ?”’ she said, with brighten- 
ing eyes. ‘‘Papa said it was to make a work- 
woman of me, but I don’t think it will ever do 
vhat. I never do astitch more than I am actually 
obliged.—Do I, Carter ?” 

‘*No indeed, Miss Liza, I wish you would do 
a little more.” 

‘‘Oh, sewing is such a bore! But it was very 
good of papa to give me this, wasit not, Millie ?”’ 

“Indeed it was, Liza. It is a real beauty, and 
if I were you I should try to make it very useful, 
I think.” 

‘*Yes, but then you are not I, nor ever likely 
to be, Millie,” said Elizabeth, laughing; ‘‘and 
I can have all my sewing done for me.— Be quiet, 
Walter,” she added, in a different tone; ‘‘ keep 
your hands off! You will spoil it!” for Walter 
sey drawing his fingers across the softly lined 

‘*T was only feeling how smooth it was, cousin 
Liza ; and my hands are quite clean.” 

‘*Well, I don’t care; you must not touch it. 
One cannot have anything out but it is sure to be 
fingered and spoilt by you tiresome children !”’ 

‘* Perhaps you had better take the basket away 
again, and then it will be out of danger,” sug- 
gested Emily; and Elizabeth acted upon the 
sussrestlon. 

When she came back, Alice, at a look from 
Emily, put her book-mark into her hand. 

‘*Please, cousin Liza, will you take that ? and 
will you like it because I heve made it for you?” 

Elizabeth held it a minute hesitatingly before 
she spoke. 

‘Did you make it yourself, Alice ?” 


| ‘* Perhaps you had better not come, Liza,” said 
Emily, as Elizabeth and she went down-stairs 


‘Yes, that is always the way! If ever I want 
anything, I must always give up to those child- 
ren. But I shall not do it, Carter. I am sure 
if aunt Carrie were here she would say you were 
to come for me. At any rate I am going; and I 
shall stay all day if you don’t come.” 

“It is very seldom Miss Liza gives up,” 
muttered Carter to herself. 


together. ‘‘Of course it would be very nice to 
have you ; but then Carter is busy.” 

‘*That is not the slichtest matter. She can 
sit up an hour later at nicht to do the frock. 
And if she does not finish it, Alice must wear her 
old one on Sunday. I am going with you, Millie ; 
and Carter knows quite well she must come for 
me back. Papa does not like me to walk about 
the village alone.” 

‘Liza,’ said Emily, when they had walked a 
little way in silence, ‘‘will you let me say one 
thing? Perhaps J ought not to say it, but you 
will not be vexed with me?” 

**No, I will not be vexed with you, Millie; at 
least, I will try not to be. What is it you have 
to say ?” 

“Only to repeat little Alice’s request that you 
would try to love her and Walter.” 

Again [lizabeth’s colour rose. 

“I said I would not be vexed ; but really, 
Millie, 
yours.” 
‘Dear Liza, no; I know it is no business of 
mine. Only I am sure you could make them so 
very much happier if you would just take an in- 
terest in them, and care for them a little.’’ 

‘*T do not care for them, Millie,” exclaimed 
Elizabeth, “and Ido not like them. They have 


I do not see what business it is of 
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come to interfere with me in everything! They 
often make me unhappy, I am sure.”’ 

‘‘T do not think they mean it, mdeed, Liza. 
They have no one to love them now, you know, 
but you and Dr. Sinclair.” 

‘*1 am sure papa does enough for us both,” 
said Elizabeth, shortly. 

Emily did not answer, but looked as though 
she could have said a great deal. 

“Well,” Elizabeth went on, impatiently, ‘I 
might as well hear all now we are on the 
subject.” 

‘*T was only thinking, dear Liza, that God 
sent the two little orphans to you, and perhaps 
He was watching to see how you treated them. 
Perhaps He sent them just to try if you would 
be kind to them—just to give you some way of 
pleasing Him, Liza; don’t you think so?” 

‘*Dear Millie, what strange notions you have ! 
No, I do not think anything of the sort. Papa 
brought Walter and Alice here, and I heartily 
wish they had stayed away, for I have never been 
happy since.” 

There was silence again, and it lasted unbroken 
until they reached the farm gate. Before open- 
ing it Emily turned to her companion. — 

“You are not angry with me, Liza?” 

‘SNo, no, Millie; only you must not think 
you have done any good by speaking. I never 
can like those children. You see, I have always 
been all and everything with everybody, and I 
don’t like divided attention. I don’t mind con- 
fessing the truth to you, Millie.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—ELIZABETH AND Miss 
MARGARET, 


Mrs. MiLMAN was surprised to see Emily back 
80 Soon. 

The morning lunch for the farm labourers 
was just being prepared. Sometimes Emily and 
her two little brothers were trusted to carry it to 
the field; and this morning, as neither Gilbert 
nor their father was there, Mrs. Milman gave it 
into their charge, telling them to mind and carry 
both baskets and cans very carefully. 

Elizabeth was in high spirits at the idea of 
going into the harvest-field and seeing the corn 
cut, and she would have a basket to carry too. 
So they set off; Elizabeth leaving word that if 
Carter and the children came, they were to walk 
on down the lane until she returned. 

By and by little Alice and Walter with their 
nurse came up, all hot and weary with their walk 
in the hot sunshine. Carter was not a little put 
out when she heard Elizabeth’s message. 

“That is just exactly like Miss Liza!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ never thinking of any one but herself ! 
Here have I left my work, and brought these poor 
little creatures out in the burning sun when they 
ought to have been safe in the house ; and now I 
must drag them down the lane, and tire them to 
death, just for her !” 


‘* You had better bring the children in,’’ said 
Mrs. Milman, ‘‘and sit down and rest until Miss 
Sinclair comes back. I don’t think she will be 
long; and you will all be much cooler in the 
house than out of doors.” 

Carter gratefully accepted the invitation, an 
Mrs. Milman brought out some new milk, which 
was very pleasant and refreshing to the tired 
little ones. And when they were sufficiently 
rested and cool, she gave them some corn and 
told them to amuse themselves by feeding the 
chickens, while Carter stayed and talked to her. 

Elizabeth on her return did not seem at all 
sorry to have kept them waiting. No; Carter's 
business was to attend on her quite as much as 
on ‘‘those children;” and it did not matter 
what she had to leave undone in order to do it. 

However, it pleased the young lady at length 
to take her departure. 

Just as they turned out of the gate Miss Mar- 
garet Bryant.was coming up the lane. Elizabeth 
waited to speak to her, and finding she was going 
to the other end of the village, she turned to 
Carter and said, ‘‘You can take the children 
home, Carter; I shall walk up with Miss 
Bryant.” 

So Carter and her little charges had their hot, 
dusty walk for nothing at all. 

‘* Well, Liza,’’ said Miss Margaret, pleasantly, 
‘*so aunt Carrie is away, and you have a.holi- 
day. What have you been doing with yourself ?” 

‘* Millie came up for lessons, and as she could 
not stay all the morning, I walked back with 
her ; and I went to the harvest-field. Itis such 
fun, I am so fond of Millie, Miss Margaret, 
she went on; ‘‘sheis such a dear girl, and every- 
body likes her. The women that were working 
in the field seemed so glad to see her. And she 
had a pleasant smile and word for them all. I 
wonder why it is?” she added, thoughtfully. 

‘Why every one is so fond of Millie, do you 
mean? I think I can tell you, Liza. Because 
Millie tries to carry the sunshine of a cheerful, 
loving spirit about with her. Some people are 
like a dark lantern g they only shine for them- 
selves ; all their light is kept shut up, and so no 
one else isany the better for it. But Millie tries 
to make her sunbeam shine brightly upon every 
one who comes near her. It cannot reach far, 

erhaps, but if it is as warm and bright as it can 

e—be it ever so small—the sunbeam has done 
its work. And don’t you think, Liza, the sun- 
beam is happier than the lantern ?” 

“Yes, ot course, Miss Margaret, because the 
lantern does not give any light at all.” 

‘6 No, dear ; those who live only for themselves 
cannot be happy. A loving thought and con- 
sideration for others brings warmth and sun- 
shine to ourselves ; while those who are shut up 
in self, and care for nothing else, are only 
miserable and unhappy.” 

Elizabeth did not answer, and Miss Margaret 
went on, — 
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‘¢Yourememberit is written—and they are Jesus 
Christ’s own words, —‘ If any man will come after 
Me, let him take up his cross daily, and follow 
Me.’ I think that is what Millie is trying to do, 
Liza; and it is what we all ought to try to do, 
but few of us are called to deny ourselves in great 
things; so it is in the little matters of daily life 
—the small pleasures resigned, the small cares 
undertaken for others—that we must follow our 
Saviour. Dear Liza, will you try so to follow 
Him ?” 

‘It would be very hard to do, Miss Margaret. 
Always to think of others, and never to please 
myself in the least bit! Oh no, I could not do 
it.” 

‘‘Not perfectly, Liza, no. But you can try. 
And in the example of Millie you have one who 
tries and succeeds.” 

‘Oh, it all comes natural to Millie.” 

‘¢No, not natural. 
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‘* Why, you are no worse off than any one else, 
Milman ; there’s hardly any one has got any in.” - 

‘*T know; but may be others are better able to 
bear the loss than Iam. But it is a sad thing to 
see good corn wasting, and not be able to get 
to it.” 

‘Tt may not be so bad as we expect, father,” 
said Gilbert, coming in at that moment: ‘‘it is 
not very warm with it, that is one good thing ; 
and I do believe it is going to clear up. We may 
be able to load some home this afternoon.” 

But Mr. Milman shook his head: he was 
utterly downcast, and could not look at the bright 
side at all. 

And, indeed, the prospect was sufficiently 
gloomy for any master to contemplate with un- 
easiness. There were all the men’s wages to be 
paid, and food provided, while scarcely any work 
could be got out of them, —letting alone the know- 


Millie certainly has a! ledge that the beautiful, well-yielding corn was 


sunny temper; but her constant thought and | wasting in the fields. 


wish for others’ happiness comes, I believe and 
hope, from the grace of God in her heart, and 
from the love for her Saviour which He has 
planted there. And there is the same help for 
you if you will ask for it, Liza.”’ 

‘¢ Here we are at home,” Elizabeth said ; ‘‘ will 
you come in, Miss Margaret ?” 

‘‘No, dear, not to-day; I have further to go. 
Good-bye, and do not forget what we have been 
talking of.” 

Elizabeth entered the garden in a thoughtful 
mood. She was thinking of what Miss Margaret 
had been saying—and with reference to her little 
cousins too. But she soon decided that it was 
impossible for her to do anything of the sort. 
It was all very well for Millie; but she had 
thought and cared for herself all her life, and she 
could not alter now. 


 Cuaprer XVII.—Tue Lirrte Comrorrer. 


THE latter part of July and the beginning of 
August was splendidly bright and hot, and the 
harvest work went on swimmingly. Mr. Milman 
had got a great deal of his corn cut, but none of 
it was housed, when the weather suddenly 
changed. The rain came down in torrents, and 
all proceedings were stopped. 

ora day or two nothing was thought of it. 
But when day after day was wet—or if one were 
fine, three or four rainy ones followed it, and the 
labourers were hanging about in forced idleness, 
things began to look serious. The corn, all out, 
seemed likely to be much injured, and Mr. 
Milman was cast down at the prospect. 

‘You will have sprouted flour for your 
puddings and pies this year, mother, sure 
enough,” he said one morning, as he stood just 
inside the door, watching the rain which was 
coming down in good earnest. ‘‘If one had only 
known, I might have had a stack or two safe.” 


a re a LS 


It was a trial which it was hard to bear pa- 
tiently without murmuring, and Mr. Milman did 
murmur a good deal, inwardly if not outwardly. 

Presently Emily came dancing along the 
kitchen, singing as she came. At sight of her 
father she sprang towards him. 

“It is an ill wind that blows no one any 
good,” she said, epee: ‘‘if it were not for the 
rain we should hardly have you in a bit, father ; 
I know we should not.”’ 

“Don't, child!” said her father, more sharply 
than he ever spoke to her. 

Emily was grave directly. 

‘* Dear father, don’t trouble.. It is not your 
fault, as I heard Mr. Bryant saying only the 
other day. God sends the rain, you know, and 
He must know what is best for us. But I am 
almost sure it will clear up before long ; for you 
know we prayed for fine weather last Sunday at 
church; and I have noticed more than once, 
father, that it does come soon after that.” 

‘* But that can’t hinder the corn being spoilt 
already, child.” 

‘*No; but God says we shall have food : and 
if we have to do with less, and it is not quite se 
nice, that won’t make us unhappy, father, will 
it? May I fetch my little Bible and show you 
just one text that I think you will like to see ?”’ 

‘* Yes, surely, Millie.” 

Emily ran away, and soon returned with her 
treasured little volume. 

‘¢Thig is it, father :—‘ Be careful for nothing.’ 
And then here is another :—‘Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee:’ and 
another, ‘The Lord will provide.’ And oh" I am 
sure we might find a great many more to tell us 
that God does not forget us; and that is a com- 
fort, is it not, father?’ 

Mr. Milman did not answer. He took his 
child’s book and read the texts she pointed out ; 
and then he stooped, and taking her in his 
arms, kissed her fervently once or twice. 
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‘*You are your father’s comforter, Millie; if 


ever there’s a cloud, you are sure to try to lighten 
it. I see this is a trouble of God's sending, and 
I will try to bear it patiently.’ 

Emily was right ; the weather did clear up, at 
least partially. But the harvest was a long, ex- 
pensive one, and the corn was very much the 
worse for being so ae out in. the wet; so that 
Mr. Milman had cause for saying, as he frequently 
did, that another such time would ruin him. 


CHarreR XVIJI.—Nawnnir's TROUBLE, AND 
HOW IT WAS REMEDIED. 


NanniE Cooper seemed likely to make a good 
servant. Mrs. Milman found her willing and 
anxious to learn, so she took pains to teach her 
the best way of doing things. 

Nannie was very happy and comfortable in her 
new home. But there was one thing that 
troubled her. 

-One evening when Emily came in from the 
fields where she had been with her father, she 
found Nannie sitting in the porch with a book in 
her hand. She jumped up and coloured on 
seeing Emily. 

“Miss Emily, I hope ycu won’t be vexed, but 
I’ve taken one of your books from the shelf. I 
have just been looking at the pictures a bit.” 

‘*Vexed! oh dear no, Nannie; you are wel- 
come to look at any you like. There are two or 
three very pretty stories in the one you have 

t ” 


‘* Yes, may be so,”’ said Nannie, shaking her 
head gravely, ‘‘but they are of no useto me I 
can’t read.” 

‘Not read, Nannie ! oh, what a pity ! 

‘**T was never at school but one week. Before 
dear father died we were always wandering about 
from place to place; and besides, we were very 
poor, so I had no chance: and since I have been 
with my aunt, of course she never cared to send 
me. She kept me at work from morning to 
night ; I had no time for anything. And I never 
cared about it till I came here and siw you with 
your books. But it is too late to learn now.” 

“* Oh dear no, it is not. Mother says it is never 
too late to learn things; and I'll teach you, 
Nannie.” 

Nannie’s face glowed, and her eyes lighted up 
with pleasure. 

**Do you really mean it, Millie? Oh, how 
nice it would be! It is just the one thing I 
want ; I should be as happy as possible if I could 
enly just read a kit when | had finished my 
work.” 

‘*And you shall Nannie, before long. It is 
such a pity for yov not to be able to read the 
Bible,” she added wfter a pause. 

‘*That’s it ! that’s what I want to do, Millie,” 
replied Nannie, nervously twisting the corner of 
her apron. 


‘* We will begin to-night, then. I dare say I 
can find an old spelling-book with the alphabet in.” 

Emily ranin. Mrs. Milman was sitting at her 
sewing after her day’s work. 

‘*Oh, mother, do you know where the old book 
is, that we all learnt our letters out of? I am 
going to teach Nannie to read.” 

Mrs. Milman’s work fell on her lap as she 
looked at her daughter. 

* Bless the child ! what next? Going to teach 
Nannie to read! Fiddlestick! Nannie’s a deal 
better without such learning. She’s a decent 
girl now, but if she gets to reading she'll be as 
stuck up and pert as any of them. What have 
you been putting that into her head for, Emily ?” 

‘*Oh, mother, I haven’t put it into her head. 
She wants to learn so much; and I may teach 
her, may I not, mother ?” 


“No. Book-learning may do very well for 
you, but it would not suit Nannie. She is much 
better without it.” 


“Qh, mother, but she can never read the Bible 
if she never learns, and that seems so very sad. 
That is what she wants to read for. And how is 
she to know what she ought to do but from the 
Bible ?”’ 

‘‘T have given you your answer, Emily, so it 
is no use arguing any further about it.” 

There were tears in Emily’s eyes as she turned 
away. She could not bear to go back to tell 
Nannie of their 7s aereapeet so she stole up- 
stairs to her own little room, and sitting down on 
the floor by-the bed, leaned her head against it 
and burst into tears. 

She almost wished she had never mentioned the 
subject to her mother, but that they had begun 
without. And the thought came into her mind 
that she ought to teach Nannie in spite of her 
mother’s prohibition. Had she not promised to 
do it? And Nannie would be so disappointed if 
she did not. 

But when her sorrew had passed a little, she 
saw how wrong it was to cherish such thoughts. 
She must obey her mother, however hard it was. 
And she thought obedience had never seemed so 
hard as now, because poor Nannie would suffer 
more than she would. Before leaving her room 
Emily knelt for a moment, and asked for grace 
to be kept from disobeying and deceiving her 
mother, as she so easily might do. And then she 
went down again with a slow step, the traces of 
tears still on her face, and certainly an expression 
of sorrow on her brow. At the foot of the stairs 
she met her father. 


‘‘Why, Millie, the sunbeam looks very 
watery. What is the matter?” 

‘‘Oh, father ”"—and the tears stood in Emily's 
eyes again, —‘‘nothing very much, only—only I 
wanted to do something that mother did not. 
wish me to do ; that is It is naughty of me 
to feel so about it, but I just can’t help it ;” and 
Emily laid her head on her father’s shoulder, and 
sobbed again. 
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‘‘There, there, little one,” he said, soothingly, 
“tell me all about it. It’s a new thing to see 
you in tears.” 

“Nannie wants to learn to read, and I was 
going to teach her; but mother would rather I 
did not. So you see it is nothing very bad,” she 
said, looking up and trying to smile. 

Her father would not leave her until, as he 
said, ‘‘the sun had dispersed the clouds,” which 
it was not long in doing. Then Emily joined 
Nannie again in the porch, and Mr. Milman 
passed on into the kitchen, shutting the door 
after him. 

‘Mother, 
Nannie ?”’ 

Mrs. Milman looked up quickly. 

‘*Has Emily been complaining to you ?” 

‘‘No, no, not complaining. I found her in 
trouble, and made her tell me what was the 
matter. Where is the harm in her teaching 
Nannie if she wants to ?” 

‘* Nannie’s a good servant, and I don’t want to 
have her spoilt,” was the rather short reply. 


what is this about Millie and 
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MY OLD CAT BIDDY. 
A TRUE STORY. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


When I was a little girl I used to be very fond 
of dumb animals, Indeed, I am now, and always 
shall be. But then I was too fond, and often made 
myself look very silly. Now, though I would 
wish children to treat dumb animals kindly, I do 
not wish too much affection lavished on them. 
God sent them for our use and enjoyment, but 
He never intended we should give our affection 
to them when it ought to be given to something 
better. 

My little story is written purposely to show 
this. It is a true story concerning myself. 

Many years ago, when I was but a little girl, 
T used to be extravagantly fond of cats. Wehad 
three cats altovether, for what reason I cannot 
tell; we had plenty of mice, but then only one of 
the cats was ‘‘ worth anything,’ as mamma used 


‘*IT don't see how reading can spoil her: she : to say. 


may be all the better for it.” . 

“‘She may—but IJ don’t think she will.” 

‘“‘T believe it is reading the Bible and taking 
notice of it that has made our Millie what she is; 
and if Nannie takes after her, she won’t go far 
wrong. So you'll let the child teach her, mother.” 

He spoke in his usual quiet way, but Mrs. 
Milman knew the thing was settled: yet she 
rebelled a little still. 

‘‘Really, Milman, how you do spoil that 
child! There’s not a thing she wants but you 
let her have. It isa good thing she is so tract- 
able as she is, or I don’t know what would 
become of her.” 

‘‘T can’t bear to see her unhappy; and this is 
a thing that will neither harm her nor any one 
else that I can see.” 

Mrs. Milman said no more, but rose, and 
rummaging in a closet, found the old spelling- 
book. Then she stepped across the floor and 
called, *‘ Emily.” 

Emily ran in. 

‘*Here is the book, child; and you may teach 
Nannie, only don’t let it interfere with her 
work.” 

How pleased both Nannie and Emily were ! 
They began directly, and Nannie had learnt to 
know two or three letters perfectly by bedtime. 
How thankful Emily felt now that they had not 
done it without her mother’s knowledge ! 

They had a lesson every evening after all was 
done, and Nannie made rapid progress. But 
Mrs. Milman took no notice whatever of it; she 
had given way because her husband wished it, 
but alie 
they were, 


Of course you will think this clever cat was 
my favourite, but you are mistaken. The one I 
liked best was perfectly useless, so mamma always 
said; she was good for nothing but to look at; and 
certainly she was a beautiful creature,—her fur 
so thick and soft, with such a pretty white breast. 
She always kept herself clean, though she was 
half wild and lived out of doors. Mamma would 
not let her come in the house, because we had two 
house cats, and that was enough; she was only 
allowed to enter the kitchen every morning an 
evening to get her milk. 

Sometimes she would take liberties and stay in 
the kitchen longer than she ought, but as soon 
as ever mamma or my sisters came in, poor Biddy 
(as we called her) was chased out. 

I used to feel very angry at them when they 
did so, as I did not see why my cat should not 
be allowed to come into the house when the other 
two cats were. One of them was quite as lazy 
and good for nothing as mine, and he ought to be 
turned out as well. 

This I used to tell mamma, but she only 
laughed and said Biddy was accustomed to 
ie out of doors, and it was no punishment to 

er. 

Well, as I could not get pussy entrance into 
the sitting-room by fair means, I was so naughty 
as to try foul means. I used to carry herin under 
my apron and hide her with my sewing. 

I shall not forget the first time I tried this 
little piece of deception. Mamma had given me 
some plain sewing to do; I sat down on a large 
arm-chair, and, without mamma knowing, man- 


would rather have had matters remain as |aged to put Biddy in one corner, covering her 


over with my work. But I did not feel very happy, 
as I knew | was deceiving mamma. 

Pussy behaved herself very well at first, then 
finding herself comfortable in the snug corner, 
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she commenced purring loudly. How frightened 
I was of being discovered! and kept poking 
Biddy gently ; but it only made her worse; and 
thinking I wanted her for something, she pushed 
er head up, and trying to get free, gave a plain- 
tive mew. 

My sisters looked up astonished, and my brother 
Frank burst into a loud laugh. Mamma did not 
at first speak, she was so surprised. Reassured 
by Frank’s laugh, I threw down my work and 
joined in the now general merriment. 

I had been very naughty, and deserved 
greater punishment than 1 got. 

*¢ That cat again!’’ said mamma, angrily. ‘‘ Jane, 
put itdown. How many more times am I to tell 
you about nursing it? Get out!” she said, 
stamping her foot at poor pussy, who, crouched 
in @ corner, was looking very frightened. ‘She 
is a very bold cat,” continued mamma, ‘‘to come 
into the room herself; I never knew such imper- 
tinence,”’ | 

Mamma began chasing the cat round the room, 
but it ran under the table, and remained there 
without moving, although Frank threw his slip- 
pers at it. 

As yet mamma did not think I had brought 
Biddy, and continued to scold the poor cat, till I 
could bear no longer, so I said, — 

‘* Mamma, it is not Biddy's fault ; I brought 
it in the room; it is too bad to call her such 
names when she has done no harm.” 

‘‘Then take it out this minute, Jane; you are 
a naughty girl to disobey me. If you do it again 
I shall be very angry.” 

By this time I had managed to get Biddy from 
under the table, and hastened out of the room. 

It would have been better, perhaps, if mamma 
had punished me for my deceitfulness, because 
from that time I often brought pussy in the sitting- 
room. Mamma would shake her head and look 
displeased, but papa would laugh and call me a 
“‘witch,” and Biddy my ‘‘ familiar.” Indeed, I 
was so seldom seen without the cat that I de- 
served to be called so, though I was dreadfully 
offended at first. 

Then Biddy was such a droll cat. She had 
such old-fashioned ways that even mamma would 
relent sometimes, and not send it out so often. I 
got scolded quite as much, but I did not care so 
that Biddy was near me. 


@ much 


CHAPTER IT. 


You may be sure having pussy in the house did 
not make me a bit better in my silly fondness, but 
only worse ; I was always nursing it. My brothers 
and papa laughed and teased me about it, but 
mamma tried scolding and carr x 
‘¢ Jane,” she said one day, ‘‘ why not let that 
cat alone? Iam sure she would like you more 
if you would not nurse her so much. It spoils 
our clothes. Your apron is never without hairs; 


any animal. God never intended them to be 
treated so; be kind to them, of course, but do 
not love them like human beings. Indeed, some- 
times I think you like Biddy more than me.” 

‘*Oh, mamma,” I exclaimed, “ how can you 
say so? I am sure I don’t; but I can’t help 
liking her ; she is such a nice pussy.— Ain't you, 
Biddy darling ?” I said, bending down to stroke 
the cat, who at the sound of her name came and 
rubbed herself round me. 

Mamma smiled, but continued, ‘‘ Yes, she is 
a nice cat when you let her alone and don’t spoil 
her, but really, Jane, I do think you love her 
better than your little brothers.” 

‘* Mamma,” I said, the tears springing to my 
eyes, ‘‘it is too bad to say that. How could I 
love pussy better than John and Tim?” I pushed 
the cat away from me as I spoke, feeling as if I 
could hardly look at it. again. | 

‘*Well, my dear,” replied mamma, calmly, 
‘fask yourself. You know you never speak an 
angry work to pussy, while no day passes but 
what some unkind words are spoken to your bro- 
thers. Does not that show which you love the 
best? I do like to see you kind to pussy, but 
ae dear Jane, it is wrong to make an idol 
of it.” 

‘* Pussy never vexes me, mamma,” I said, try- 
ing to keep back my tears. 

Mamma was going to reply when papa entered, 
so snatching up my cat I ran into the garden and 
sat down on a seat. Biddy lay on my knee very 
quietly, purring gently. Then, finding I did not 
notice her, she got up and rubbed her head on my 
arm. This little mark of affection on Biddy’s 
part quite touched me, and I burst into a flood of 
tears. 

‘‘Dear Biddy,” I said, stroking it, ‘‘you are 
kind ; you never vex me: that is why I love you. 
If John and Tim would not be so naughty I would 
be kinder to them. It is too bad of mamma to 
say I do not love them. I am sureI do, but— 
but I wish they were more like you.” 

A funny wish, was it not? but I was a proud 
little girl, and did not like to be blamed. 

Many days passed away, but I don’t think I 
grew any better. 1 certainly did try to be kinder 
to my little brothers, but I only seemed to cling 
to Biddy all the more. 

One evening, when we all came in to prayers, 
papa read a chapter from St. John’s epistle. I 
was listening rather more attentively than usual, 
and was somewhat startled to hear the words, 
‘Little children, keep yourselves from idols.” 
“Ah!” thought I to myself, ‘‘God has sent that 
because I like Biddy.” I felt uneasy and tried to 
chase the words from my mind, but they would 
not go, and kept sounding in my ears, 

When I went to bed I lay thinking. Was 
Biddy my idol? I could hardly tell. Well, sup- 

osing che were to die, should I be sorry? Oh 
dear’ the very thought was dreadful. Then she 


ides, it is very wicked to make such an idoi of ' was my idol ! 
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I felt quite shocked at my discovery, and sighed 
as I said to myselt, as I turned over restlessly, 
‘How I wish I could give up liking Biddy!” 

The next morning when Biddy came to the 
kitchen door for her breakfast, I could not help 
giving her a very warm and affectionate hug, 
though the words were still sounding in my ears. 
Papa came into the kitchen and saw me. 

** At that cat again !” he said; ‘‘ we shall have 
to send it away after all.” 

This did not frighten me. Papa had often 
threatened before. But had I known he was in 
earnest I might have felt afraid. 

Nothing but a very severe punishment would 
cure me; that was certain. was soon to get 
one, theugh I little expected it. 

My sisters now began to complain of me. I 
was always playing with the cat, they never 
could get me to do anything. 

Mamma, seeing that gentle means had done no 
good, talked it over to papa; then, to my great | 
astonishment, told me that the very next morn- 
ing, Tom, the shoeblack, was to drown it. 

‘*Drown it !—my beautiful cat that had never 
done anybody any harm? How cruel, mamma!” 

“No, Jane, it is not cruel. Biddy will hardly 
feel it. We will not let Tom torture it: and 
then I hope my little girl will learn sense.” 

I did not say any more, though I was terribly 
indignant. 

But the next morning neither Biddy nor I 
could be found. In vain they searched the house, 
the garden, and even the fields; nowhere could 
they find me. 


no use, 
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‘‘T told you she was a witch,” said papa, half 


laughingly, halfin anger. He little knew how near 
I was to him, and how I heard every word. 
aa | Perched up in a tree, I was sitting trembling with 
| fright, the cat on my knee. 
fi to defend Biddy’s life as long as I could 


I had determined 


They did not discover me, so were obliged to 


—4 | let Tom go and wait till the next morning. 


When I made my appearance many were the 
questions put to me, but I answered none, so was 
set down as ‘‘ stupid.” 

For the next few mornings the same thing 
occurred, I was never to be found, nor the cat 
either. 

At last mamma promised it should not be : 
drowned, but Tom should put it in a basket and | 
take it some miles off. It would find a home 
somewhere. | 

I cried and begged for it to stay, but it was of 
Papa and mamma were firm, so 1 was 
obliged to submit. 

Never shall 1 forget my feelings when I saw 
mamma put Biddy in a basket, and giving it a 
parting pat, was about to close the basket, when I 
darted forward. 

‘* Let me say ‘ Good-bye.’”’ 

Mamma stepped aside, and they all stood 
watching as I stroked and patted Biddy for the ) 
last time. She rubbed herself against me in a | 
very contented manner, not having the least idea 
of what was going to be done to her. I did not 
stay aminute, but rushing out into the garden, sat 
down and cried as I had never cried before. 
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HYMN TO THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


PsaLM XXIII.; JonuN x. 


ee 


Let me follow Thee, my Saviour, 
Let me follow near Thy side; 

Let me never stray nor leave Thee, 
O good Shepherd! be my Guide. 


— a 


Lead me in the ways of heaven 

Where Thine own green pastures lie; 
Where the pure and living waters 

Flow for ever gently by. 


There, my Saviour, feed my spirit 
With true sayings, all Thine own: 

Let me learn by them to love Thee— 
Love and serve Thee, Lord, alone. 


When I pass through death’s dark valley, 
O my Shepherd, then draw nigh; 

Let me hear Thy loved voice calling 
Me to dwell with Thee on high. 


Then in heaven O let me see Thee, 
Lord of all the worlds above; 

And be with Thee, and be like Thee 
In that home of life and love. 
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CONSIDER THE END. 
THE STORY OF ERIC DUDLEY. 


By FRANC MARI, 
Author of ‘‘THrRouGH CLoUD AND SUNSHINE.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—AFTER THE RACE. 


«*DuDLEY has fainted !” was the exclamation which 
spread from mouth to mouth among the boys, till 
it reached Tom Coles’s ear. 

‘* Which Dudley ?” Tom inquired of Tristram 
Smith, from whose mouth he heard the news. 

‘* Gage-Dudley—Eric Dudley.”’ 

Tom made a careless reply; yet nevertheless 
walked off in Eric’s direction with an expression 
of eras on his face greater than his tone war- 
ranted. 


While the last race was being run, Doctor and | 


Mr. Gage-Dudley had entered the field. Mr. 
Dudley had scen his little son fall, and was now 
kneeling beside him, holding him in his arms, 
while Grace’s mother bathed his temples with 
eau de Cologne. Tom Coles paused, and himself 
turned pale when he caught sight of Eric’s pale 
face and closed eyes. 

After some moments of silence Mr. Dudleyspoke 
to his son: ‘‘ Eric, do you hear me, my boy ?” 

His father’s voice roused him. He opened his 
eyes, and as he met his father’s gaze he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ Papa!” 

As he did so Tom Coles stepped forward : ‘‘ Are 
you hurt, Dudley?” 

The inquiry was made in a kind though anxious 
voice, and apparently did not merit the answer it 
received. Eric freed himself from his father’s 
arms, made a vain attempt to rise, and said, ‘‘ No, 
I'm not hurt. You have not done that. But I 
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hate you, and I’ll hate you to the end of my life.| ‘She wants to send them for a day’s excursion 
You took the prize from me by leading on the | into the country, and Eric tried to win the prize 
others. You made the running against me; you|to give it her. I know he did, although he did 
know you did, and I'll pay you out for it.” not exactly say so.” 

**T don’t know what you mean,” Coles began;| ‘‘And did he mean that that ‘end’ was not 
but there his power of speech failed before a sight | worth ‘considering’?” Lady Grace asked, referring 
which awed him,—a stream of blood gushing from | to the words Eric had said when the race was over. 
Eric’s nose and mouth. ‘*T suppose so,” Grace replied. ‘* We took that 

Mr. Dudley cxught the child with one hand, | for onr motto, ‘Consider the end.” 
and with the other put a handkerchief to his} Lady Grace was silent for a little while. At 
mouth ; he then turned to look for his brother. | length she said, ‘‘ Now I am going to ask you to 

** Don’t be alarined,” said Dr. Dudley, in answer! do something for me,—if your mother will allow 
to the father’s mute appeal; ‘it has probably it, that is to say.” 
saved him from a severe illness; it may have| ‘I will do anything for you,” said Grace, as an 
saved his life. Take him home now as quickly as | expression of eaver delight chased away the tears. 
possible. ” ‘‘T want you to take me to see your friend, 

As the blood ceased to flow, Mr. Dudley lifted | Rachel Meah.” 
his little son in his arms, and carried him to their] ‘* Lady Grace!” exclaimed the child, in aston- 
carriave, which was waiting in the road. Most of! ishment. 
those around followed them, and among others| ‘* Would you rather not ?” 

Grace. She was standing near the carriage when! ‘‘Oh no, not that; bat I don’t think mamma 
her uncle lifted in Eric, watching in silence. She | will like it.” . 

saw her father step into the carriage after them,| ‘‘ Let us corde and ask her. You must intro- 
and then drive off, leaving her behind. duce me as Lady Grace Helford.” 

Grace felt bewildered, and Ws almost going to| ‘‘There’s mamma,” said Grace. ‘She is 
run after the carriage, when she felt a hand laid | coming towards us.” _ 
upon her shoulder, and looking up, saw Lady| Grace and herfriend rose. Before Grace spoke, 
Grace. | her mother forestalled her by saviny, — 

‘* You look frightened, Grace,” she said, kindly.| ‘‘We are going home now, Grace. I am not 
‘Come with me.” going to wait for the sack races. You should not 

‘Will he die?” asked Grace, piteously. trouble me to come and look for you. I expect 

**T hope not,” said Lady Grice. ‘*A gentle-| you to keep near me when you are out with me, 
man who seemed to be a doctor said there was} and not to be running away talking to any one 
nothing to be alarmed at.” and every one, as you have been all this after- 

‘* Did papa say so?” noon.” 

‘Tf that was your papa hedid say so. Ishould| The request Grace had to make died away before 
think myself the hemorrhage was the best thing /it had passed her lips. She dared not speak. 
that vould have happened. He was evidently | But Lady Grace took up her cause. 
over-heated and over-tired. He attempted too| ‘‘I am afraid I am to blame for having detained 
much. He has been running and jumping nearly | your little daughter. I found her such a pleasant 
all the afternoon.”’ - companion that I forgot others might wish to 

Grace looked up into her friend’s face, and | have her, and that her mother had a right to her. 
bursting into tears, whispered, ‘‘’Tis all my/| But I hope you will forgive me. And we were 
fault.”’ going to ask if you would allow her to go with 

‘‘ How so?” asked Lady Grace, bending down | me to see one in whom I am much interested, and 
to catch the answer. whom I hear you are good enough to employ. 1 

‘‘T advised him to go in for all. I urged him | speak of Rachel Meah. Will you allow your little 
on, because I so wanted the poor Refuge boys to : daughter to guide me to her shop ?”’ ; 
get a day in the country.” | Mrs. Dudley was completely taken by surprise. 

‘‘Let us come and sit down for a few minutes | Lady Grace spoke with such candour that the 
on our old seat. I have something to propose to | idea of treachery on the part of Gracie, in having 
you. But first tell me what you mean by the | betrayed her orders for banishment from the shop, 
Refuge boys having a day in the country.” was not to be thought of. So Mrs. Dudley sur- 

‘* That is the secret,” said Grace, mysteriously. | veyed Lady Grace for some moments in silence, 

**Oh, I remember—the secret about his run- oe came to the conclusion that she was a 


ning,” Lady Grace said, with a smile. ‘‘ But | person to be trusted, that the fact of her being 

won't you trust me with it more fully ?” interested in Rachel Meah was a curious coinci- 
‘*It is only that Rachel Meah wants to send | dence, and at length gave her consent to Grace's 

the Refuge boys—she teaches them to read and}accompanying her, upon condition that she— 

write three times a week, and on Sundays too,—at | Grace—came straight home. 

least, she teaches them the Bible on Sunday.” ‘<I must tell my friends I am going to desert 
‘s Well?” said Lady Grace, as the little speaker | them,” said Lady Grace, turning to her little 

paused. namesake, 
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She spoke to some ladies who had come into the | tirely wasted, and it became necessary for Rachel 


field with Dr. Jones. 
the carriage,” said one, when Lady Grace had 
announced her intention of leaving them. ‘‘ We 
can wait till you come back.” 

‘Very good,” said Lady Grace, who then took 
hold of Grace’s hand, and led her towards the gate 
of the field, where she made her step before her into 
2 handsome brougham, drawn by a pair of grey 
horses, with a coachman in front and footman 
behind, and coronet painted on the door. Grace 
felt half afraid at finding herself in such a grand 
carriage; she felt an uncomfortable sensation 
creeping over her of growing smaller than usual, 
and, in consequence, shrank into the farthest 
corner of the large springy seat, that she might 
might not take up more room than she ought, 
and did not speak. 

Nor did Lady Grace speak until the carriage 
stopped before the little shop of Rachel Meah. 


CHarrer XIV.—A MESSAGE To Enrico. 


THE door was opened by Rachel herself. . 
‘*T am afraid we have not come to buy,”’ said 
Lady Grace, smiling. ‘*My little friend, Miss 
Dudley, has kindly promised to introduce you to 
me, if you willallow me tomake youracquaintance.” 
Here Grace whispered, in a rather anxious tone, 
‘¢This is Zady Grace Helford.” 

Rachel smiled, and requested Lady Grace to 
enter the sitting-room and take a seat. Mrs. 
Meah was there, sitting as usual by the fire, knit- 
ting. 

** Who is it, my dear?” she inquired of Rachel, 
as she looked up and saw a stranger. 

‘¢ Some one you have not seen before, mother,” 
Rachel replied. ‘‘Lady Grace Helford, Miss 
Dudley tells me.” 

‘“ Miss who?” inquired Mrs. Meah, impatiently. 

** Little Miss Dudley. She is her friend.” 

** You told me the other day that Miss Dudley 
was never coming here again,’’ said Mrs. Meah, 
speaking as though she and her daughter were 
alone. ‘‘You said you thought her mother did 
not like it. Ifit is so you ought not to allow her 
to disobey her. Send her away, Rachel.” 

So Rachel had to explain. 

Then Lady Grace said gently, ‘‘ Will you not 
sit down ¢” as she saw Rachel was standing. So 
Rachel seated herself, and Grace drew a footstool 
close to her, and looked on and listened. 

Lady Grace made inquiries about the Refuge in 
which Rachel was interested, and then led her to 
speak of herself. We shall not detail what passed. 
It is enough to say that Rachel was the only 
daughter of a rich merchant, who died when she 
was seventeen, leaving her and her mother ap- 
parently amply provided for. But the money 
they were supposed to inherit was found to be laid 
out to such disadvantage that it was almost en- 


‘You had better go in! to work to support herself and her mother. 


‘¢T resolved that whatever I did should be some- 
thing by which I could serve my God as well as 
myself,” said Rachel, reverently ; ‘‘and at last 
He led me into this path. I opened this shop 
with a determination that, with his help, none 
should ever enter without hearing a few words in 
his name. It is the most pleasant subject we can 
speak of, surely.” 

‘May I ask how long you have thought so ?”’ 
inquired Lady Grace. 

*¢J did not think so till trouble made me see 
that everything else was comfortless ; then I was 

: driven to the only sure refuge for a broken heart, 
| and found the hope I had hitherto rejected.” 

‘‘T must return to my friends,” said Lady 
Grace presently. ‘I will first ask you to let me 
have the pleasure of fulfilling a wish of my little 
friend here.” Then, taking out her purse, she 
handed a bank note to Rachel. 

‘*Five pounds!’’ Rachel exclaimed as she took 
it. ‘‘Itistoo much. Indeed, you are too gene- 
rous. I don’t know how to thank you.” 

“‘No thanks, please. I feel much more grateful 
to you for the lesson of diliyence in our Master's 
work you have taught me than you can possibly 
be to me, [I shall in all probability never see you 
again, for next week J start for India, but I shall 
often think of you as a fellow-worker in the 
Saviour’s vineyard.” 

nee Grace held out her hand to Rachel Meah, 
and then took her departure, accompanied by 
Grace, who thanked her oyer and over again for 
her gift to the Refuge boys. Before these new 
friends separated at the door of No. 50 in the 
Square, Lady Grace said, — 

‘*T want you to take a message to your cousin 
Eric from me. Ask him to forgive and to be kind 
to his companion who kept him from gaining the 
prize; and to tell him to consider the end in this 
matter, as in all others. Tell him that if he has 
the right end in view he will have reward in some 
shape or other.” 

‘* And have you no message for me?” Grace 
asked, as the tears gathered in her eyes at the 
thought of parting from this new and kind friend. 

‘‘The twenty-first and twenty-second verses 
of the sixth of Romans, with my love, my child.” 
Then the lady stooped and kissed her, 

In another minute Grace was standing in the 
hall, and the carriage had swept round the corner 

' of the Square. 


CHAPTER XV.—Mr. HEINE 8 ANNOYED. 


Mrs. Dupiry and Mary had arrived home some 
time before Grace. They were standing at the 
dining-room window when Lady Grace’s carriago 
came to the door, and had taken a survey of it. 
When the street door was closed, Mrs, Dudley 
called Grace into the dining-room. 
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“* Whose carriage is that ?” ba wise look. ‘‘I think Grace is a pretty name, 
Grace replied that she thought it belonged to a|and Mary, and Rachel. I think Rachel is a nice 


lady whom they had left in the field. 

‘* Whom have you been talking to all the after- 
noon ?” Mrs. Dudley asked. 

“To Lady Grace Helford,”’ Grace replied. 

‘‘Did she tell you she was Lady Grace Hel- 
ford ?”’ Mrs. Dudley inquired, in a softened tone. 

‘¢’Yes, mamma.” 

‘Then I believe you misunderstood her. She 
did not look like a person of distinction at all. 
I shall ask Dr. Jones who she is. But whoever 
she is, Grace, I don’t like your having taken up 
with her so. Remember, for the future, that I forbid 
your talking to strangers. I’ve no doubt she is 
an impostor.” 

**T don’t think the carriage can be an impos- 
ture altogether,” put in Mary. 

‘*I never said it was,” remarked Mrs. Dudley ; 
‘*but its owner may be, for all that. So let me 
hear no more on the subject.” 

Saying this Mrs. Dudley left the room. Glad 
of the opportunity of speaking to Mary alone, 
Grace began, ‘‘I want to go and see Eric. Will 
you come with me ?” 

“No,” Mary replied. ‘‘Eric is in bed, most 
likely, and we are going to have tea.” 

‘*Then I must write to him. Lady Grace has 
given me a message for him, and if I don’t give it 
him to-night I shall forget it.” 

‘* Nonsense, Grace!” rejoined Mary. ‘* You 
will see him to-morrow ; you can tell it him then. 
You could not send him a letter: there is no one 
to take it. Chris and Harry won’t be home till 
late.” 

But when the morrow came, Eric was still in 
bed, by Dr. Dudley’s orders. So Grace wrote the 
note, and carried it to Mrs. Comfort, who promised 
to deliver it to Eric. 

Eric told Mrs. Comfort of Lady Grace’s hand- 
some present in favour of the Refuge, adding at 
the same time that he did not believe the fact. 
By his tone Eric did not seem to believe any part 
of. Grace’s letter, and did not seem at all leased 
at it. Mrs. Comfort wondered what had failed 
to please him in the letter, and was trying to find 
out, when a knock was heard at the bedroom 
door. Mrs. Comfort bade their visitor enter, and 
Mr. Heine came into the room. 

‘**T came to tell you that your father thinks 
you had better not get up to dinner, as you in- 
tended.” 

. ms papa say so?” asked Eric, doubtfully. 

es.” | 


Mrs. Comfort took up the subject she and Eric 
had been discussing. ‘‘Did you say the name 
was Lady Grace Helford ?” 

‘*Yes; the same Christian name as Grace’s. I 
oe the name of Grace; don’t you, Mrs. Com- 

ort?” 

‘* Very much,” Mrs. Comfort replied. 

‘*T think people ought always to give their 
children pretty names,” remarked Eric, with a 


name, don’t you, Mrs. Comfort ?” 

‘‘Yes. Itisa Jewish name. Many of the old 
Jewish names are very beautiful.” 

Hitherto Eric had not appealed to his tutor, 
who had taken a chair at his bedside, for his 
opinion ; but now he thrust at him an inquiry 
which took both himself and Mrs. Comfort com- 
pletely by surprise. At the mention of the word 
‘‘ Jewish,” in connection with names, the remem- 
brance of the conversation he and his companions 
had had on the subject of Mr. Heine’s name 
rushed into his mind, and on the impulse of the 
moment he resolved to discover which of the boys’ 
suggestions was true; turning to his tutor, he 
put the question point-blank, “Is your name 
Moses, Mr. Heine?” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at Mr. Heine’s feet 
he could not have been more surprised, nor, per- 
haps, more annoyed. Either surprise or annoy- 
ance prevented his replying till Eric had repeated 
the question, when he said, ‘‘I never allow my 
sanils to be too curious. What my name is mat- 
ters not to you, and therefore I shall not tell you.” 

‘If your name is Moses you must be a Jew, as 
Bob Major says,” said Eric, speaking more to him- 
self than to either of his listeners. 

But Mr. Heine caught the words. A crimsen 
flush spread over his face, and his eyes flashed 
with anger. ‘‘ You insult me,” he exclaimed. 
‘*You know enough German to know that the 
greatest insult you can throw at any one is to call 
him a Jew. I shall tell your father, and if he 
does not think proper to put an end to your con- 
tinued rudeness, we must come to some other 
terms.” ° 

Eric raised himself in bed and began an apolegy. 
Before he had completed it Mr. Heine had left the 
room, and Eric heard his father’s voice in the hall 


TRUE STORIES OF A REFUGE. 


OnE bitterly cold evening, in the winter of 1854, 
a poor boy, whose ragged coat formed ill protec- 
tion from the keen wind, whose careworn face 
told a story ot pinching want and misery, was 
standing at the corner of a low street in the north- 
west district of London, when he was accosted by 
a lad about his own age. The boys had formerly 
been companions in poverty and wretchedness. 
But now they were marked by a difference. 
While’one was ragged and forlorn, the other was 
neat and content. Jem's bright face showed that 
he was happy his tidy clothes that he was well 
cared for. He was an inmate of the Maida Hill 
Refuge Home and Industrial School. 

**Wouldn’t you like to come and live there 
too?” asked Jem when he had spoken of his 
newly found home, and heard some accont of his 
friend’s unhappy life in return. 

The boy began to cry, and sail he should 
like to live anywhere. So Jem hastened to the 
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Fetage and asked the superintendent's help for 
im. 

‘* What is your name, my boy ?”’ inquired the 
kind master when he had given Jem leave to 
bring the poor lad in to speak to him. 

The tears were fast flowing down the sunken 
cheeks of the poor boy as he answered, — 

‘* They call me Tiny, sir.” 

‘S ‘Where do you live ? ” 

**T don’t live anywhere, sir.” 

‘© How old are you ?”’ 

“* About twelve, I think, sir.” 

‘‘ Have you a mother or father ?” 

‘‘ My father is dead, and my mother went away 
and left me, a long time ago, with an old woman 
who used to whack me for nothing at all; and 
she wouldn’t give me anything to eat, and so I 
didn’t go to her any more.” 

‘* What did you then for a living ?” 

‘SWhy, I looked after a coal-shed for a man, 
and he gave me some potatoes, and the blacksmith 
in the street let me roast them at his fire. One 
night, when it was raining very hard, he let me 
sleep by the side of his forge, because I had no- 
where to go. I slept there for some time, until 
at last he turned me out, and told me that he 
could not let me be there any longer. I slept 
out anywhere I could find a place for a good many 
nights, and then an errand boy told me I might 
sleep in the shutter-box .after he had taken out 
the shutters. One day I found a dog, and he 
went about with me all day, and at night used to 
sleep with me and keep me warm. About twelve 
o’clock one night the policeman came by and 
heard some noise in the shutter-box ; he opened 
the door and dragged me out, and whacked and 
kicked me all down the street. My dog (Rough) 
served him out though, for he tore his coat all 
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went to sleep; and I think if Rough had not kept 
on licking my hands and face I should have died 
with the cold. At last a poor woman came by 
and woke me up, and asked me why I didn’t go 
home. I told her I had no home to go to, or any- 
thing to eat. She said, ‘I have only got four- 
pence, but you shall have half of it, my poor 
child ;? so she took me into a cook-shop, and 
bought me a penny pie, and some ‘taturs; after 
that she took me to the workhouse, but they 
wouldn’t take me in. She then took me home 
and Jet me sleep in her cellar, among some shav- 
ings. Oh! it was such a fine bed. But I couldn’t 
sleep all night, because Rough was outside crying 
in the cold. I asked her the next night if I might 
sleep there again, and if Rough might come 
in with me; but she said she wouldn’t let him in, 
and then I didn’t go, for Rough stuck to me, and 
I wouldn’t leave him out again in the cold all 
night. I went away and wandered about until I 
was so cold and hungry I did not know how to 
bear myself, for I had not eaten anything all 
day. I went and looked into a baker's shop in 
James Street, and wished I had some of the 
bread, and all at once Rough rushed in and caught 
up a loaf. The bobby who had his coat torn up 
by Rough on the night we were turned out of the 
shutter-box, was standing opposite the shop, and 
he ran after me all down Stafford Street, and there 
he caught me and took me to the station-house. 
I was locked up all night, and next morning they 
took me down to High Street. The bobby told 
the magistrate that I was a young thief who kept 
a great dog, which I sent into people’s shops 
to steal.” 

‘Well, what did they do to you, my boy?” 

‘< Why, the magistrate told me if I was ever 
brought there again I should be sent to prison ; 


down the back. After thata woman let me sleep, and when I came out in the passage the policeman 


on her stairs.” 

** But where did you get your food ?” 

‘‘ Why, the women who lodged in the house 
gave me some for going after their beer and gin, 
and running errands for them; but one night 
Rough bit a man’s leg as he was coming up, and 
he kicked me down-stairs, and then Mrs. M—— 
would not let me sleep there any more.” 

The tears began to flow afresh as he came to 
this part of his story, and his sobs were so pitiful 
that the boys who had gathered around him, and 
especially Jem, began to mingle their tears with 
his, for they could each tell a tale of sorrow and 
suffering, and were thus able to sympathize with 
poor Tiny. One little fellow came up behind the 
master and said, — 

‘¢ Please, sir, let him have my supper to-night.” 

** Well, my poor boy,” asked the master, after 
a while, ‘‘have you anything else to tell me? 
How did you get on after you were turned out of 
that place ?” 

‘¢ Why, sir, the snow was coming down very 
hard, and I had nowhere to go to, nor any money 
to get a lodging; I lay down on a door-step, and 


i told me that I should never see my ugly dog any 
more. I think he killed him, or did something 
with him, for I have never seen him since, poor 
Rough !” 

‘‘ What did you do after you left the police 
court ¢”’ 

** I went about looking for my dog, but I could 
not hear anything of him; I’m afraid he’s dead;” 
and the poor little fellow sobbed as though his 
-heart would break. 

This burst of grief at the loss of his faithful 
dog showed very plainly that poor Tiny, although 
he had been treated so harshly, was capable of 
valuing attachment and sympathy, which in- 
duced the master to speak to him of that— 


“ Faithful, unchangeable Friend, 
Whose love is as large as his power, 
And neither knows measure nor end.” 


As a proof of God’s love for poor wretched boys, 
He had put it into the mind of some tender- 
hearted people to open this School and Refuge, 
where they may be fed, sheltered, and instruct 
in a manner to fit them to get an honest living on 
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earth, as well as to prepare them for that solemn 
time when this life, with all its trials, shall pass 
away. 

As poor Tiny concluded his sad story, several 
voices were raised on his behalf: ‘‘Oh, please, 
sir, take him into the Refuge.” 

‘* But we have not a vacant bed.” 

‘*1’ll give him mine, and sleep on the floor, 
sir,” said a little fellow, who had for some time 
enjoyed the comforts of the Refuge. 

‘‘How long is it since you slept in a bed, 
Tiny ?”’ . 

‘* About three months, sir.’’ 

‘¢Then you would be very glad to sleep on the 
floor or table if you had a nice warm rug to wrap 
round you.” 

‘‘Oh yes, sir, very glad indeed.” 

This all ended by Tiny having a basin of good 
hot coffee and a large slice of bread set before 
him, which he ate with such a relish, that it did 
every one else good to see him enjoy it so much. 
After this he enjoyed a warm bath, while the other 
boys looked up all the old clothes they could 
spare, that he might not be obliged to put on his 
own filthy garments again. One brought him one 
thing, and one another; and although they were 
very old, still they made Tiny look much more 
comfortable than before. 

At the close of the evening all the boys assem- 
bled as usual to hear the word of God read, and 
unite in prayer to thank Him for all the mercies 
of the day, and to seek his protection through 
the night. They began by singing that beautiful 
hymn,— 


ee 


“Poor and necdy though I be, 

’ God Almighty cares for me; 
Gives me clothing, shelter, fvod, 
Gives me all I have of good. 
Though I labour here awhile, | 
Father, bless me with Thy siile ; 

All shall then be well with me, 
Having all in having Thee.’’, 


After commending themselves to our heavenly 
Father’s care, they retired to rest, and poor Tiny’s 
tears burst out afresh as he laid himself down 
on the hard table; but they were not tears of 
sorrow, but of gratitude to know that although his 
bed was hard, yet there was no fear of his being 
torn from it by the rude hands of the policeman. 

The week after Tiny’s admission to our Home, 
which was indeed a refuge to him, one of the 
boys was recommended to a situation, in which 
he earned sufficient to support himself and pay | 
for his lodgings in the dormitory attached to 
the Refuge. The vacant bed was given to Tiny. 

Five years later Tiny entered the Royal Navy. 
‘The following is a copy of a letter which he wrote 
to the master of the Refuge, dated from H.M.S. 
Victory, Portsmouth, June 10, 1859 :— . 

‘*My dear Mr. Amor,—I now write these few 
lines to you, hoping you will forgive me for not 
writing before. I hope it will find you and all 


‘through all my life, and the 
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the boys in good health, as it leaves me at 
present,—thank God for it. Dear sir, I have 
joined this ship only a little time, and God has 
blessed me here, and always will while I pray 
in earnest to Him. Dear sir, I am very happy 
here, but there are very few that I know. 

often think of the many lessons you have given 
me, and how many times we have knelt down 
together, and I hope we shall do so again. 
Please to remember me to the boys of the Re- 
fuge. It will not be long before J shall be put 
in another ship. I should be very glad to hear 
from you. I have no more to say at present. 
With my respects to you and Mr. Bromley, 
believe me your true servant,— W. R. Tiny.”’ 

Listen while we tell you of another poor lad | 
who found a home. 

Ten years ago W. J. was taken into the Refuge. 
He was born in a workhouse, never knew his 
parents, and became a thorough city Arab—his 
hand against every man, and (apparently to him) 
every man’s hand against him. After having 
been trained in the Refuge, he entered the army. 
In December last he died in the Consumption 
Hospital, having invalided home from the Cape 
of Good Hope. He gave unmistakable evi- 
dence of the work of divine grace in his heart, 
and writes from the hospital, October 31st, 
1864:— 

“My kind and good Friend and Master,—I now 
write to you with pleasure, hoping you are quite 
well, and all your family. I am a little better, 
thank God for it. I feel at ease in my mind 
now; I have spoken to some of the men in the 
ward about God’s mercies to me, and how he 
brought me in time of my great necessity to a 
comfortable home (the Refuge). I told them 
there must be some invisible hand that led me 
all agreed to it. 
I think they swear less, and I thank God for it, 
as it pained me very much to see them so care- 
less. My cough is so troublesome, I hardly 
know what Iam writing to you, sir; so no more 
at present from your old schoolboy,—W. J.” 

Shortly before his death he said, — 

‘“‘T am looking to Jesus—I have but one earthly 
wish, and that is that you, my dear master, may 
be with me in my last moments.”’ 

We feel sure, dear young readers, that your 
kindest sympathy must be awakened by these 
touching stories of life’s sorrows, 

You are, perhaps, just now interested in read- 
ing of the plans by which a litile boy and girl 
whom you may be pleased to call a fictitious 
hero and heroine gained help for the boys of what 
you may also consider an imaginary school. Are 
you then not willing to follow the example of 
Grace and Eric Dudley in doing what you can for 
the many poor homeless boys of London? In 
enabling them to get food and shelter you would 
be rescuing many from a life of sin as well as 
of wretchedness. 

The institution to which I have referred is the 
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Refuge Home and Industrial Schools in Hatton | beautiful mixture of green, brown, yellow, and 


Street, Portman Market, Maida Hill. 
established in 1846, in a small tumble-down 
corner house, to which a stable, ingeniously 
altered and connected with the other house by 
means of a kind of covered bridge, has since been 
added. 

In connection with the Refuge there is a Ragged 
School, attended, on an average, by 300 boys and 


It was | black, with pure snow-white feathers in his tail, 


and he is a magnificent singer. The little lady 
was originally called ‘‘Primrose,” from her 
colour, but this soon degenerated into ‘‘ Prim.” 
And from the sound of her note with which she 
called her husband when she wanted a chat— 
which was very like ‘‘ Jem !”—he soon got to be 
so called. 


girls, and also under the superintendence of me Greatly to my satisfaction, I one morning 
unwearied and devoted master of the Refuge. descried a little pale green egg, spotted with 

Our limited space forbids us to dwell on the| brown, lying on the floor of the cage. This was 
good influence of this school, or to do more than; a hint that a nest was needed, and I gave them 
allude to the cheering instance of the surprise of| materials for building, and a little nest-basket 
a policeman, who, having declared his disbelief | was fixed in the corner of their cage, and soon the 
in the possibility of subduing the poor ignorant | little people were busy enough putting in and 
lads who often caused him and his fellow-officials | pulling out the bits of hay and feathers, &c. But 
much trouble, by other means than that of se-|/whether it was that, their family having so 
verity, was admitted one Sunday evening in pri-| long been expatriated, they had lost the art 
vate clothes, and found his unruly little enemies | of nest-building, or from some other cause, I can- 
sitting quietly and obediently, listening to the | not say, but, unluckily, the loose materials were 
story of the love of Jesus—controlled by the power | so often taken in and out that no proper nest was 
of kindness. ever built, and though eggs were laid, they were 

Seven hundred boys have been admitted to the | always pitched out into the wool, &c., in the 
Refuge and Industrial School since its foundation | little bird’s efforts at rearrangement, and broken, 


in 1846, almost all of whom are doing well, and/so that the first five eggs they laid were des- 
many walking in the fear of God. troyed. 


Thirty-six are now in the Refuge and School ; 


but there is only room for twenty-four to sleep. | should be lined with flannel, and wadded. 


The other twelve, and many poor lads attend- 
ing the Ragged School, beg to be admitted to the 
Home. 

The profits arising from the manufacture of 
paper bags and printing by machinery, in which 
the boys are employed, pay for their food, but 
are not sufficient to build a larger house. 

Any of our readers desiring to make the Home 


A suggestion was then made that the basket 
This 
was done, and ‘‘Prim’’ and ‘‘Jem” were soon 
the happy owners of four pretty green eg¢s with 
dark spots on them, and ‘‘ Prim” began to sit 
on them most steadily—so steadily that she only 
came down once in three or four hours, ate a hasty 
meal, chiefly of soaked bread, or groundsel, and 
hastened back again to her place. ‘‘ Jem” often 
sat and sung to her, and the two birds chattered 


larger may obtain collecting cards and books from | incessantly to each other, ‘‘ Prim” uttering a 
the superintendent, Mr. W. Amor, Boys’ Refuye, | succession of little low notes, and ‘‘Jem” listen- 
Hatton Street, Portman Market, London, N.W., ing and answering, so that one could not doubt 
who will also thankfully receive any amount, | they were conversing. I used to lung to know 
however small, that may be sent to him in postage | what they said to each other. 
stamps or otherwise. My little pets continued this mode of life day 
He will also send, post free for threepence, a by day, until on the thirteenth day appeared a 
packet of little books containing a fuller account broken ege-shell on the floor of the cage, and a 
of ‘* Poor Tiny,” and the story of ‘The Faithful , little living head in the nest! From that hour a 
Soldier,” another scholar who is now in that bright | systematic course of feeding went on. The little 
home where there is no “more death, neither | hen then came out more frequently to gather her 
sorrow, nor crying.” hasty meal, and the father ate almost inces- 
— santly, but not wholly or chiefly for his own ses 
tenance, Canaries do not feed their young wit 
MY CANARIKS, unprepared food, as the wild birds of England— 
Many children have a canary for a pet, but sparrows, and others do; they swallow all that 
unless they possess a pair, they cannot have the : they collect, and after it has lain together—seed, 
oppor of seeing all their pretty ways, and of | groundsel, bread, egg, or whatever they have—in 
observing the beautiful instinct with which God | a sort of storehouse crop, it is returned through 
has provided them for the rearing and manage-, the bill in an amalgamated state—a sort of 
ment of their young. They may therefore be glutinous semi-fluid,—and so poured into the 
interested in hearing something of the habits and little gaping mouths that are ready to receive it. 
manners of our little foreign pets in their family| On the second day another little head was 
life. seen, but this was dark—almost black, as, when 
I have a very pretty pair; the hen is a fine|it came to be seen, was the whole of the tin 
little bird, of a delicate pale yellow—the cock a| body, whereas that of yesterday was yellow, wi 
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white down on it. 
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Of course, neither had any| little ones from the cage, and undertake the 


feathers, and both were quite blind, a thick dark! entire management of them—feeding them with 


membrane being stretched over the eyeball, so as 
wholly to conces} it. On the third day another 
little yellow head appeared. The fourth egg did 
not hatch at all, but was, in the course of a few 
days, thrown out of the nest as worthless. 

i fed my little pets with egg boiled very hard, 
and the yolk bruised and mixed with soaked 
bread, and they fed each other and the three 
little ones incessantly. If the mother’s store 
was exhausted before her chicks were satisfied, 
the father fed her, and she ate and gave what he 
had given her to her little ones. 


egg and bread from a quill,—and then they got 
on nicely. 

The very next day after their removal an egg 
was found in the original nest, and the hen soon 
began a second time to sit. This time she had 
only three eggs, the fourth having been broken, 
and of them she hatched only one bird. Fora 
week from the day that this one was hatched, 
the two eggs remained in the nest, and papa and 
mamma devoted themselves with so much over- 
zeal to the feeding of this one bird, that he 
became so fat that the eggs were really important 


It was most interesting to see both parents! as props for his rotundity ! 


sitting on the sides of the nest, and filling the 


But, alas! ‘* Prim” and ‘Jem’ quarrelled so 


little mouths from their own carefully hoarded | sadly about which should feed him, that it was 


stores. 


It seemed as if what the two had | quite distressing. 


‘‘Prim” would keep him all 


gathered was used in common, and whichever of | to herself, and fought with and scolded her hus- 


the parents had exhausted its supply first was fed 
by the other. This was generally the hen, as she 
had the double duty of sitting in the nest, and 
taking in food, and consequently had less time 
to collect it. 

The little birds grew with wonderful rapidity. 
On the ninth day from its birth each tiny crea- 
ture opened a pair of bright black eyes, and 
began to look about. Soon after, the rudiments 
of the wing and tail feathers appeared. These 
grew fast ; and then the soft breast and body 
feathers sprang up, and their little bodies were 
soon like balls of the softest down and feathers. 
Two of them were yellow, with dark spots; the 
third dark, like the father. 

Within almost less than three weeks from the 
birth of their first family, the parent birds began 
to show unmistakable signs of preparation for a 
second, ‘*Darling,” ‘‘Good Brownie,” and 
‘Pet ’’—for so we called the tinies—were not 
nearly full fledged, and were unable to peck and 
feed themselves. What was to be done ? 

I hoped that their parents would continue to 
feed them, and so put in a second nest-basket. 
They ought to have been separated, and the 
young ones put into a divided cage; but I had 
not facility for doing so, and I hoped that all 
would do well. 

The first night my plan seemed to answer ; 
I found that all three little birds had been got 
into the new nest, whilst the elders had settled 
into the old one. The young ones must have 
had help in making their transit from one nest 
to the other, for they were not able to go by 
themselves ; but how it was managed I do not 
know. There they were, and there for a day or 
two they stayed. 

Then came a time of trouble. The naughty 
little mother took a fancy to use some of the 
abundant soft feathers of her poor little ones for 
her new nest, and began to pick them one by 
one from all, but especially from poor ‘‘Pet,” 
the youngest. So after seeing this going on for 
some hours, I was obliged to remove all the 


band every time he came near the nest. Some- 
times ‘‘Jem” turned resolute, and drove her 
down and punished her, and then went and fed 
his little son; but the quarrelling was a great 
vexation, and the piteous tone of the single note 
of complaint that both birds adopted all through 
that time—so different from their former cheer- 
ful chats—it was quite painful to hear. 

But help was at hand, and that from a most 

unexpected source. When the little birdie was 
just a week old, a friend and opposite neighbour 
came, bringing with her a young bird that had 
fallen from the nest, and being unfledged, and 
too young to peck its food, must die if something 
were not done for it. She thought it was a black- 
bird—I, that it was a thrush. ‘Could I do any- 
thing for it ?” 
» I tried to feed it, but in vain; it would not 
eat. I put it into a nest with wool, but it soon 
grew so cold, that I knew it would die if I could 
do nothing better for it. Then I put it, nest and 
all, into the canaries’ cage. Both birds came and 
looked at it, and, I think, would have fed it if it had 
opened its mouth; but it was stoical, and neither 
cried nor gaped for food. 

The canaries were, however, not frightened by 
it, so I boldly took out the two eggs from their 
nest, and put the great bird into it. In an 
instant the dear little hen was back in her nest, 
and had spread her motherly wings over both 
birds alike! Then they fed the little canary, 
but the stranger still held his bill fast closed. 

However, in about twe hours after his arrival, 
and one from his introduction to the nest, such a 
wide mouth was opened, and at once supplied 
with food ! and so both birds took to feeding it 
as eagerly as if it had been their own. 

The story of this little visitor I must give in a 
future paper. 

EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

Letters for the Editor may be addressed to him at 
the Publisher’s, Mr. W. Macintosu, 24, Paternoster 
Row, London. 
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[BOB'S FAREWELL OF HIS SISTER. | 


EMILY MILMAN, 


THE LITTLE SUNBEAM OF THE FARM- 
HOUSE. 
By the Author of ‘‘SoLDIER HAROLD.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—A Ficar, 
“Mitiie ! Millie!” 
It was Bob’s voice speaking in a hurried 
whisper. 
‘Emily was standing on the door-step, watching 


the purple clouds that were still tinged with the| and stole into the house. 


golden hue of the setting sun. She turned, and 
saw Bob looking round the corner of the house. 

‘‘ Millie, is father in ?”’ 

Emily ran towards him. 

“‘Oh, Bob, what have you been doing?” for 
Bob’s face was stained with blood, and there was 
a large black mark over one eye. 

‘¢ Hist !” he exclaimed, angrily, ‘‘ you needn’t 
tell every one that I have done anything. I 
want to know if father be come in yet.” 

‘*No; at least, he had not a minute since.” 

Bob came forward then, slowly and stealthily, 
Emily followed him. 
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Mrs. Milman looked up with an exclamation of 
dismay, and repeated Emily's question, — 

‘‘Oh, Bob, what have you-been doing with 
yourself ?”’ 

‘‘Fighting, mother; and my head aches fit to 
split. Just get me some water, will you? and I’ll 
wash it, and then be off to bed before father comes.” 

Mrs. Milman rose with a deep sigh, and pro- 
vided her son with what he asked for. While he 
was removing the stains from his face she stood 
beside him, and at length said, — 

‘‘Oh, Bob, I do wish you would be a better 
.ad ; who have you been quarrelling with? Ifyou 
would but stick to your work you would not get 

nto this mischief.” 

‘Why, mother,” replied Bob, looking up, ‘it 
was Ned Gibson. Yes, and I would fight him again 
if he dared to repeat what he said to-night. 1 

ve him worse than I got, that’s one comfort.”’ 

‘¢;What did he say, Bob ?”’ 

‘‘Why,” exclaimed Bob, firing up at the 
remembrance, ‘‘he said that our Gilbert was a 
mean, sneaking fellow ; and a deal more of the 
same sort, that I knew, and he knew wasn’t 
true; so I let fly at him, mother: for Gil was 

not there to defend himself.” 

‘‘Gilbert would a great deal rather you had 
done no such thing, Bob: words could do him no 
real harm, so long as they were not true; and 
you had a great deal better have kept yourself 
quiet.’ - : 

But Bob knew his ‘mother was not angry with 
him: quarrelling on Gilbert’s account was not 
like quarrelling on hig own ; yet she sighed again 
as she saw the large black mark over «his eye, 
sang was more visible now that his: face was 
clean. 

‘‘T wish you had not done this, Bob; I am 
sure your father will be vexed.” 

‘‘Oh, father is not going to know anythin 
about it. Iam off to bed now, and I shall be 
right in the morning.” 

And with a hasty kiss of his mother he stum- 
bled up-stairs, and threw himself on his bed, 
dressed as he was; for one eye was nearly swollen 
up, and his head was paining him more than he 
cared to own. 

Soon afterwards Gilbert and his father came 
in, and they sat down to supper. 

Then came the usual question, — 

‘Where is Bob? I do wish that lad would 
remember his meal-times.’’ 

‘*He has come in,”’ replied Mrs. Milman, ** but 
he was not well, and has gone off to bed.” 

‘¢Shall I take him some supper up, mother ?” 
asked Emily, when she had finished her own. 

‘*Ay, child, do; he can surely take some 

tet y 
milk, if nothing else.” 

Emily took a basin of milk in one hand, and a 
plate.of bread and cheese in the other, and went 
up-stairs. ; 

_Bob was lying on the bed, his face buried in 
his arm, 
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‘*Bobbie dear, I have brought you some 
supper.” 

He raised himself on his elbow, and eagerly 
drank the milk his sister had brought, but he 
pushed away the bread and cheese with an im- 
patient gesture. Emily put the plate on the 
window-sill, and knelt down beside the bed. 

‘Is your head very bad, Bob ?” 

‘* Awful,” was the reply. 

‘¢T wish I could make it better.’’ 

Bob made no answer. Presently a low sob 
broke the silence. Bob looked up. 

‘“‘ Millie, is that you? What on earth are you 
crying for ?”’ 

Emily took her brother’s hand in hers, and 
her tears fell fast upon it. 

‘‘Oh, Bobbie, I was thinking of the promise 
that we all made dear Mary, that we would try 
to follow her.” 

‘¢ What made you think of Mary just now ?” 
asked Bob, uneasily. 

F ‘‘Oh, Bobbie, won’t you begin to try ? please 
0.”” 

‘SHow do you know I am not trying?’’ was 
the half-sullen answer. 

‘*Because where Mary has gone there is no 
es and fighting; all is peace and love 
there.”’ 

‘Ned had no business to og Filer he did, and 
then I should not have struck him.” 

‘‘No; but then, you know, Bob, true love— 
the love up in heaven—beareth all things; and 
the Bible tells us that when. Jesus Christ was 
reviled He reviled not again.. Oh, Bobbie, He 
will help us to grow like Him if we ask Him.” 

“You are ing of things you don’t know 
anything about, Millie; I wish you would go 
down-stairs, and leave me in peace.”’. 

His sister gave him such a sorrowful look ; 
and a low gasping sob burst from her as she 
turned away. She had reached the door when 
Bob spoke again. 

‘Millie, come back.” ; 

She came back, and he threw his arm round 
her and kissed her. 

‘‘Don’t trouble about me, I’m not worth it. 
Tiere, run away now, and leave me. 


Cuarrer XX.—A Litriz Goop ADVICE FOR 
Bos. 


Bos said he should be all right by morning, but 
that was not the case. When morning came, the 
place on his face was not gr ean: ut purple, 
and blue, and green; and the swelling had not 
gone down in the least: altogether he looked a 
somewhat frightful object. 

He had passed a restless night, and his head 
ached badly still; and he might have had quite 
sufficient excuse to remain in —at least, until 
the family breakfast was over; but he knew that 
his father must see him some time, and he thought 
he might as well brave the worst at once. So he 
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came slowly down-stairs, and entered the kitchen 
toward the end of the meal. 

Mr. Milman drew up as Bob drew a chair to 
the table; and he uttered an exclamation, half 
of surprise and half of uneasiness. 

So that’s your ailment, Bob; you've been 
fighting.” 

‘“ Yes, father.” 

‘‘Have you seen yourself, pray? your face 
would make two this morning; I wonder you are 
not ashamed to show it. Who have you been 
quarrelling with ?”’ 

‘¢ Ned Gibson, father.” 

‘‘If you would stay at home at nights, as 
Gilbert does, Bob, you would not get provoked ; 
and from this time you must. Ill not have you 
getting into this sort of row; so you understand, 


‘*Why, father, it was all Ned’s fault; and if 
Gil had been there he would have fought too. 
He said Gilbert was a mean, sneaking fellow ; 
and I wasn’t going to stand that.” 

“I know why he said that,’’ said Gilbert, 
colouring to the roots of his hair. 

‘“Why!” asked both father and mother at 
once, 

‘* Because I would not do what he and Will 
Matthews wanted me.” 

‘* What was that ?” 

‘It was last Sunday morning. I was out 
early, you know; and as I was coming back I 
met them. They wanted me to go off to Wall- 
croft with them for a day’s larking ; and when I 
said I would not, Ned said, if I would not go, 
would I fork out some brass to help them to have a 
jolly time of it; for they had not enough between 
them, and must get some help from some one. 
I said it would not be from me, then, for I had 
no brass to spare for nye of the sort.” 

‘That's right, my lad; don’t you have any- 

ing to do with such fellows.” 

‘¢ How very wrong of them !” exclaimed Emily, 
“to want to spend Sunday in pleasure! Did 
you not tell them so, Gilbert ?”’ 

‘Yes, Millie; I told them that it was God’s 
day, and that if I had ever so much money to 
spare, I would not give it for such a purpose. 

en they called me what Bob said just now, and 
worse names than that. But I did not fight 
them, though I had hard work enough to keep in ; 
but I managed to walk away and say nothing.” 

‘s‘And that was a thousand times better than 
fighting, and a thousand times worse to do!” 
cried his father, warmly. ‘Settle it down in 
your minds, boys—all four of you,—that hard 
words can never do you any harm, so long as you 
know there’s no truth in them. It is when you 
can’t help but feel they are true that the sting 
comes; and even then there is no good in fighting 
over it.” 

‘* And, Bob, don’t you take up my quarrels 
any more. If there’s any fighting to be done, I'll 
do it myself next time,” said Gilbert as they rose. 
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‘* You come with me into the yard, Bob,” said 
his father. 

Bob followed him rather reluctantly. He was 
just congratulating himself that he had got well 
over the matter, and had not bargained for a 
second edition. Mr. Milman laid his hand on 


‘| his shoulder, and drew him into the barn. 


‘*Bob, haven’t you put a false colouring on 
this unintentionally ? was there not some insult 
offered to yourself, as well as the words spoken 
against Gilbert? I think you would have for- 
given that if it had only been that.” 

‘Ned called me a liar when I said it was not 
true,” grumbled out Bob. 

“Ah, then, it was that which roused you, and 
not the other. Why could you not have said so, 
Bob, and not led us all to think different? Always 
be true, my lad, in everything.” 

Bob coloured and turned away, for he knew 
he had often and often deceived his father. 

ee | eaty Mark was not at the bottom of this,” 
continued Mr. Milman, turning round and look- 
ing the boy full in the face. ‘I hope you have 
not had anything to do with him since I told you 
my wishes on the subject.” 

Now Mark had been present at the fight, and 
Bob knew that most probably it would not have 
been such a serious one as it had been if Mark 
had not stood there hardening him on: but when 
his father asked him such a plain question he 
could not own the truth; so he blurted out a 
decided ‘‘No;” but he turned away, lest Mr. 
Milman should see by the confusion that spread 
over his face that he had told himalie. But Mr. 
Milman saw nothing of the sort : he went on, — 

*¢ Ah, I nga perhaps, you might have been 
drawn in with him again. And hark you, Bob, 
if I ever find that you do keep company with 
him—ay, so much as one hour willingly—Ever- 
leigh shall not hold you both a day longer; for 
if a son of mine took to Mark’s ways, it would go 
just the road to break my heart: so you know. 

The words were spoken in a stern tone, but 
Bob made no answer ; and presently Mr. Mi 
resumed his usual affectionate manner. 

**T’ll tell you what, Bob, my lad, you must 
really turn over a fresh leaf; I can’t have any 
more of these idle ways; I wish you would follow 
Gilbert's example. See what a steady-going, 
industrious fellow he is. He’s been working 
early and late all this busy time, while you, Bob, 
I am afraid, have beén taking your pleasure a 
little too much. But this must not go on. I 
cannot do with idle lads about me.”’ 

‘‘Why, father,” exclaimed Bob, ‘‘I don’t like 
farm work, and I shall never settle to it; I know 
I shall not.” 

‘*Why not?” asked his father, quietly. 

‘*¢‘ Because—because I don’t like it,” was all 
the reason Bob could give. 

‘*T am afraid it is because you don’t like work 
of any kind, Bob,” said Mr. Milman, gravely. 
‘* However, I won't have you idle; and if you 
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won't do one thing you must do another. I shall 
look out for some other employment for you.”’ 

But that was not at all what Bob wanted. He 
wished to be free to do as he liked, without 
much control, as he had hitherto done. But he 
could not openly dissent from his father, who, 
considering the matter settled, turned off into 
the fields; and Bob returned to the house to 
bathe his face, and try to make himself more 
presentable. 

In relating the conversation confidentially to 
Mark, which he contrived to do during the day, 
Bob told him that he ‘‘should have to mind his 
P’s and Q's,” or his father would be getting to 
know certain proceedings of theirs; and it would 
not be at all satisfactory to either Mark or Bob 
that they ahould reach his ears. So for the pre- 
sent Bob was very careful always to stay in in an 
evening, and bid his father a dutiful good night ; 
and Mr. Milman believed he was turning over a 
fresh leaf. 

Whether he was really doing so or not, events 
will prove. 


CHAPTER XXI.—TROUBLE. 


A FEw days after Mr. Milman’s talk with his 
son Bob, the family were assembling for dinner, 
when Gilbert came in hurriedly, almost out of 
breath. He ate his dinner in silence, for there 
were no questions asked of Gilbert ; he was free 
to come and go as he pleased, for his father could 
trust him perfectly. Towards the end of the 
meal, however, Emily chanced to turn towards 
him, and saw that there was an anxious look on 
his face. 

‘What is the matter, Gilbert? 
troubled about something.” 

‘*7’ll tell you presently,” he said ; not heeding 
the inquiring look that turned to him. 

At length, pushing his chair from the table, 
he said, ‘‘ Father, it is ill news that l’ve heard 
this morning. It was talking to Mr. Brand’s 
foreman made me late in; and he says they have 
two cows begun in the cattle plague; there is no 
mistake about it, and the inspector is coming 
this afternoon to have them shot.” 

Mrs. Milman threw up her hands in dismay. 

‘“‘Oh, Gilbert, that is ill news indeed : that 
dreadful plague! I have always had such a terror 
of it. What are we to do? Why, it is quite 
close to us.”’ 

‘We can do nothing more than we have done,” 
‘said Mr. Milman: ‘‘we have taken all precau- 
tions possible, and we must hope for the best.” 

**It does not seem likely ours will be spared,” 
said his wife, dejectedly, ‘‘when it has come so 
hear us as this; and what we are to do without 
milk and butter, I don’t know.” 

‘‘Nay, Mary,” said Mr. Milman, affection- 
ately, ‘it’s not like you to meet troubles half- 


You are 


“But I have had such a dread of this, Mil- 


man ; it will be far worse than the bad harvest, 
if it comes.”’ 

‘Ay, if it comes; but we will hope it won't.” 

Mrs. Milman did rot answer, but she looked 
very downcast, as also did Gilbert. Presently 
the latter spoke. 

**T do think I could not bear to Inse either 
Daisy or Cherry; they have grown so fond of 
me, and seem to look at me so knowingly when 
I go to milk them.” 

“You milk!” exclaimed his father, turning 
round, ‘‘I thought that was Bob’s work.” 

Bob bent his head lower, and seemed not to 
hear; but Gilbert answered quietly, — 

‘*] have done it lately, father; I don’t think 
Bob much likes the job.” 

Mr. Milman said nothing more then, but he 
looked amazed. 

Emily followed her father out. Mr. Milman, 
who was always pleased to have her with him, 
took her hand, and they went together to look at 
the cows. They were all right as yet, and the 
two calves came running up for a pat on the head. 
: Father dear, I do hope none of ours will fall 
‘*No, dear, I hope not ; but we cannot tell.” 
‘*Perhaps,” Emily went on, in a low tone, ‘‘if 
we ask God to take care of them, perhaps He 
will, father.” 

‘‘Ay, Millie, that is the only thing we can 
do, that I can see ; for, sure enough, this comes 
from his hand—just direct.”’ 

‘‘Then I will ask Him everyday. You know, 
father, the cattle of the Israelites were spared 
when those of the Egyptians were slain; so I do 
think perhaps He will spare ours.” 

“*Yes, Millie; but then you must remember 
that the Israelites feared God.” 

‘* And so do you, father.’ 

The child looked up eagerly into his face for 
the answer: it came slowly, after a minute’s 
pause, 

‘*I am but just beginning, child: ’tis but of 
late I have thought of these things.” 

‘‘Since Mary’s death, father?” asked Emily. 

“Ay, and later than that,” was the reply. 

But the cattle were not to be spared. Only 
a few days passed, when Mr. Milman came in 
with the news that Daisy had begun in the 
plague. Mrs. Milman threw down her work with 
an exclamation of despair. 

‘*I told you how it would be; I knew it as 
soon as ever Mr. Brand’s begun. And Daisy, 
too, of all others—the best cow there is.” 

Yes, and it was not only Daisy, but by the 
end of a fortnight three more of the cows and 
the two calves fallen a prey to the terrible 
disease : only Cherry was left out of them all. 

It was a most serious loss; but Mrs. Milman 
and Gilbert felt it the most deeply. Gilbert 
missed the animals themselves, for they had 
attached themselves to him ; and Gilbert, always 
kind to dumb creatures, had grown quite fond of 
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them. Mrs. “Gare. Milman. grieved for ihe lem Of the to wonk=-#eal good hard grieved for the loss of the 
milk and butter the cows had produced : they 
had none to sell now; there was not even enough 
for themselves., 

“* Mother,” said Emily, one evening, ‘‘ what 
will become of Mrs. Markham’s baby? I am 
afraid there will be no milk to spare for her now ; 
and she is grown 80 plump and fat upon what we 
have given her.” 

‘Well, child, I can’t help it,” replied Mrs. 
Milman, sadly ; ‘so long as we had it, she had it, 
but when we haven't, she can’t. We have not 
what will serve ourselves, let alone any one else.” 

‘* Mother,” Emily exclaimed a minute after- 
wards, as a bright idea occurred to her, ‘ will 
there be any for me at nights?” 

‘* Yes, child, of course : not so much as usual, 
may be; there "ll be half a basinful instead of a 
whole one.’ 

‘Then, mother, please may I take it to little 
Janie?” 

‘* What, and go without yourself? You would 
have to do that, child.” 

‘‘Of course, mother; I should not mind that 
at all. At least, I know she wants it much more 
than I do.” 

‘* Well, you can do as you like, Emily.” 

So Emily carried her jug of milk as usual; and 
she was amply repaid for her self-denial by, Mrs. 
Markham’s pleased and grateful expressions 
when she heard that her little Janie was not to 
lose the gift that had been the ‘‘ making of her.” 

The loss of so much valuable property cast 
quite a gloom over the family; and when the 
news of the death of the last one that died came 
in, Mrs. Milman quite broke down. 

‘*Qh, what shall we do? what shall we do?” 
she exclaimed, bitterly. What have we done to 
deserve all this trouble ?” 

‘‘Hush, mother !’’ said Mr. Milman, quietly ; 

‘it is not of our own bringing on, that is one 
comfort. Don’t you remember Mr. Bryant’s 
text only last Sunday? ‘Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right?’ Who are we, that we 
should question his dealings with us? Let us 
rather try to say, as Job did when he lost all his 
cattle, ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.’” 

‘*Oh, Milman, I wish I could take it as quietly 
as you do ; but I can’t.” 

** Nay, Mary, it is a sore trial to me; but I 
think I am learning to know the Hand that sends 
it. 99 

Mrs. Milman sorrowed still. But there was 
another trouble coming on, so much worse as to. 
cast this entirely into the shade. 


CHAPTER XXII.—A Puace FoR Bos. 


- THE weeks passed on, and the latter end of Octo- | y 
ber had come, when one market day Mr. Milman 
called Bob to him. 


‘* Well, my lad, I hope you are ready to settle 
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to work,—real good hard work, Bob; not what 
you have been calling such lately. I told you 

should look out for something for you to do, 
and I have found it at last. Mr. Wilkinson, the 
bookseller, is willing to take you. I have paid 
the premium to-day, so you are bound his ap- 
ae for three years; and you are to go next 
wee 

“ Next week ! oh, father, so soon?” burst 
from Bob, in a tone of extreme surprise. 

“Why not, my lad? the sooner the better ; 
that is, if mother can get your things ready.” 

‘‘ Of course J can,” replied Mrs. Milman, look- 
ing up; but she sighed deeply, for it would be a 
sore trial to her mother’s heart to part with her 
favourite son—the first to leave the home of his 
childhood. 

Bob made no protest 7 ia going, and the 
thing was considered settle 

‘‘ I wish you would just go and see if the stack- 
yard gate is shut, Gilbert; I am not sure that I 
shut it,” said Mr. Milman, a little later. 

Bob jumped up eagerly. 

‘*1’l] go,” he exclaimed, and he rushed off 
immediately. 

Gilbert followed him, however, as he was not 
altogether sure that Bob would do it. The gate 
was ‘shut ; but there was nothing to be seen of 
Bob, and "he did not show himself until supper: 
time. 

That night, after all the rest had gone to bed, 
Mrs. Milman sat on in the kitchen, busy with a 
shirt of Bob’s which she was mending, ready for 
his leaving home. It was past ten o'clock, when 
the door was softly pushed open, and Bob entered. 
Mrs. Milman looked up with an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“Why, Bob, I thought you had gone to bed 
an hour ago.” 

‘¢T can’t rest, mother,” was the reply. Then 
after a pause he went on, ‘I shall soon have to 
go away and leave you, it seems, mother.” 

‘‘Ay, lad,” replicd Mrs. Milman, dashin 
away a tear, ‘‘T suppose it is time you 
something. I hope you will be a good lad, Bob, 
and try to do your duty.” 

‘““Yes, mother,” was all Bob said; but he 
lingered still. 

uddenly he came up to her, and threw his 
arms round her neck. 

‘‘Mother,” he said, earnestly and seriously, 
**T want you to forgive me all the trouble I’ve 
caused you. I know you have often and often 
kept my doings from father, and I thank you 
for it.” 

‘¢ Ah, dear lad, sure enough I forgive you; it 
would, may be, have been as well if I had told 

our father some things. But you will do better, 
bot, Bel you get to Mr. Wilkinson’s; I know 


Mee Yes, mother,” Bob said, as he lighted his 
candle to go to bed ; but still he lingered. Theo 
he went up to his mother again. 
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*¢Good night, mother.” 

. Milman put down her work and kissed 
him ; the kisses were returned as heartily as they 
were given. 

** Good night, dear, dear mother.” 

And then he turned away, and took his candle, 

and went up-stairs. 

‘‘The lad will do very well when he gets 
onder,” thought Mrs. Milman as she took up 
er work again; ‘‘he is better already, and if he 

does turn out well, it will be the best thing that 
he goes.” 

Bob stopped as he reached the door of his 

sister’s room, and opening it gently, went in. 


Catching it up in my arm as it came running 
towards me, I took it into the breakfast-room, 
exclaiming, in great excitement, — 

‘‘Mamma, Biddy has come.—Papa, Biddy, 
darling Biddy, has come back.” 

They were all very much astonished ; and papa, 
touched with Biddy’s faithfulness, promised not 
to send her away again, on condition that I be- 
haved myself. 

‘+1 will, papa, indeed I will,” I said, as I left 
the room full of happiness, to give pussy her 
breakfast. ; 

How happy I was! But though I gave Biddy 
such a cordial reception on her return, my little 


Emily lay sleeping, her sunny curls about her | readers must not think I was as foolish as ever. 


face, and a smile upon her lips. Bob shaded his 
candle, so that it should not wake her, and stood 
looking at her for a minute. Then he bent over 
mag and gave her one very light kiss, murmuring 
as he 


| I never was again, though I still loved pussy very 

much. My punishment had taught me a lesson 
—a lesson I never forgot. 

This true story is written in the hope that some 


did so, ‘‘ Dear little Millie!’ ‘Then he | other children may learn a lesson as well. Biddy 


turned away, and, shutting the door as gently as | was certainly my idol, as much of an idol to me 


he had opened it, went to his own room. 
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as money is to some men, or a dear child to an 
over-indulgent parent. I paid more attention to 


= | it than to any one else in the house, which of 


MY OLD CAT BIDDY. 
A TRUE STORY. 


In Taree CHaArrers.—CuHArrTer III. 


Ir was some days before I got over my trouble, 
and regained a little of my former cheerfulness. 
It had been a great trial to me to lose Biddy, and 
many were the times I cried over it. 

But in a while I began to see that papa and 
mamma had done it for the best, and that I had 
indeed been a very naughty girl. I took more 
notice of my little brothers, and played andamused 
them, till John said, ‘‘How nice you are, now 
Biddy’s gone !”’ 

It was not the loss of the cat I alone grieved 
for, but for shame at my own foolishness. If I 


course was very wrong. 

Now, dear reader, have you an idol? Perhaps 
some of you worship something at the bottom of 
your hearts. Well, I won't say any more about 
it, but leave it to yourselves. You know better 
than I if there is anything you love more than 
you ought to do. 

And now good-bye; may God bless you, and 
help you to learn some good from the little story 
of ** My old cat Biddy ; or, Little Children, keep 
yourselves from Idols,” JANE. 


EASTERN GARDENS. 


6¢¥ made me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees 
in them of all kinds of fruit.”—Eccuxs. ii. 5. 


had not been so foolish poor pussy would not have | ABOUT one hour’s journey to the south of Beth- 


lost her ha 


back I would never be so silly again. 


py home. If she would only come |lehem isa small valley, which offers the traditional 


and very probable site of one of Solomon’s plea- 


But the weeks went by and no pussy came, so | sure-grounds, where, as here described, he made 
T hoped that she had found a nice home some-|him ‘gardens and orchards,” and ‘‘pools of 


where. 
Many times 


water.’? At the south end of this valley are con- 


pa and my brothers would laugh | siderable reservoirs, bearing the name of the 


and tease me about ‘‘lost Biddy,” as they called | Pools of Solomon, and supposed to be the “ pools” 
her, but I tried to keep my temper and not notice | mentioned in the next verse ; and which is, with 
_ them. And I believe I did gain the victory, and | equal probability, conceived to be the place men- 
__ had settled down contentedly to bear the punish- | tioned by Josephus, who, writing of Solomon, 
ment I had so richly deserved. says, —“ There was, about fifty furlongs from Jeru- 
Something occurred, however, that I will now | salem, a certain place called Etham, very pleasant 
relate. in fine gardens, and abounding in rivulets of 
One morning, on going into the kitchen before | water; thither he was wont to go forth every 
breakfast, I happened to look at the window, and | morning, sitting on high in his chariot” (Antig., 
there on the window-sill what do you think I saw ?| viii., 7). Below these pools runs another valley, 
Was it pussy’s ghost, or was it Biddy herself?/ narrow and rocky, about two miles in length, 
Tran out to see, and found it was indeed my | terminating in a close ravine. The mountains 
‘faithful Biddy herself. _ which enclose it are high, and run straight as 
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palisades. 
the valley varies in width, but rarely exceeds a 
hundred yards, and the rocks rise abruptly on 
either side. At something more than a quarter 
of a mile occurs the lower portion of a quadran- 
gular building of coarse stonework, thirty feet 
by twenty-one, the walls of which are six feet 
thick, and a small pipe, three inches in diameter, 
passes out on the side next the pools; but no 
other passage out can be discovered. A short 


distance beyond this the valley is set with fig: 


trees, vines, and olives, the proprietors of which 
inhabit a few huts on tke left, where are also some 
ruined arches of stone. From the foot of the 
rock beneath these ruins issues a transparent 
spring, which, passing onward in a copious 
stream, winds through the valley, irrigating and 
fertilizing in its course, while the rock over its 
source is cut into various forms. 

This valley is supposed to have been the site 
of the gardens, aud the enclosed fountain an 
spring to be those alluded to by Solomon in the 
text, ‘*A garden enclosed is my sister, my 
spouse; a spring shut up, a fountain sealed” 
(Cant. iv. 12). Hence the valley bears the name 
of Hortus Conclusus. Maundrell thinks the 
pools before referred to were very likely made by 
Solomon; ‘but for the gardens,” he says, ‘‘one 
may safely affirm that, if Solomon made them in 
the rocky ground which is now assigned for them, 
he demonstrated greater power and wealth in 
finishing his design than he did wisdom in 


The cultivable soil in the bottom of 


WHAT IS OUR OWN? 


A HEATHEN girl was once asked by her teacher if 
there was anything which she could call her own. 
She hesitated for a moment, and then, looking 
up, replied, ‘‘I think there is.” ‘‘ What js it? 
inquired the teacher, with some surprise. ‘I 
think,” said the girl, ‘‘that my sins are my 
own.” And this is the conclusion of the whole 
matter. 

' Whatever we possess, except our sins, is a loan 
from God. In his sight we are all trustees. 
Property, influence, talents—indeed all that can 
be employed in his service—we have received 
on certain conditions. If we refuse to comply 
with these conditions we are guilty of a breach 
of trust. 

Take the case of an executor. He has received 
the property left by the testator to pay debts and 
| legacies, as directed in the will. If he disregard 
the injunctions of the testator, and keep the 
whole estate for his own use, depriving creditors 
of their rightful dues, he is pronounced a dis- 
honest man. And not only so; a court of justice 
will compel him to make a suitable disposition of 
the property. 

Reader | in this world, there is no court whjch 
can oblige you to perform your duty as God’s 
steward. But there is a tribunal—and we shall . 
soon appear before it—where we must all give,an 
account of whatever has been entrusted to us. 
And alas for him who shall then be contented.. to 


choosing the place for it.” But Hasselquist, a| say, ‘I went and hid my talent in the earth!” 


better judge, says, ‘‘The place will well admit 
that Solomon might have formed a garden here, 
though it is not by nature an agreeable situation, 
being in a bottom ; but perhaps this great prince 
might choose to improve nature by art, as many 
other potentates have done.” The fact is, that 
a valley kept always verdant by the singular 
abundance of water, afforded peculiar advantages 
in this country for a pleasure-ground. Mariti 
says, ‘‘Nature has still preserved its original 
fertility to the valley of Hortus Conclusus. l- 
though but little cultivated, the soil still pro- 
duces a tolerable quantity of cotton and various 
kinds of grain. There are also seen fine planta- 
tions of fruit-trees, affording the most juicy fruits 
of the country. Various flowers and many fragrant 
plants grow there naturally at all seasons—among 
which are thyme, rosemary, marjoram, sage, 
absinthium, persil, rue, ranunculuses, and ane- 
mones.’’ Dr. Breves, long before, bore similar testi- 
mony, though he was there in the very unfavour- 
able month of July; he described the valley as 
“always green;’’ and besides the plants just 
named, cultivated by nature’s own kindly hand, 
he adds oranges, citrons, and pomegranates to the 
fruits which grow there. Zuallart says that 
several species of rare plants were found in the 
valley, and seems to insinuate the probability 
that they had been propagated from exotic plants 
which Solomon had introduced into his gardens. 
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OUR BABY. 


A FLOWER that opens from day to day— 

A sunbeam that cheers life’s onward way— 

A treasure worth more than lips can say— 
Our baby! 


Love looks out of his dark blue eyes; 

Now is a frown or a sweet surprise; 

On their drooping lids then sott sleep lies— 
Our baby. 


His round little cheeks are plump and fair 

His brow is unshadowed by grief or care; 

And bright are his locks of golden hair— 
Our baby. 


He fills a large place in sissy’s arma, 

Who is hourly filled with soft alarms 

Lest he fall into untoward harms— 
Our baby. 


Baby begins to lisp, “ Dear mamma;” 

When the door open, knows his papa, 

And chirps like a bird, He-he, ha-ha— 
Our baby. 


Sweet birdie is he! Oh, if the cage door 
Should open some day to enclose him no more, 
Fledged may he be for the heavenly shore— 


Our baby. x. 
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[MARY READING TU ERIC AND Gkacn., 


consequence. To save himself from this, Eric 
CONSIDER THE END. ps an uncalled-for defence. 


THE STORY OF ERIC DUDLEY. ‘*He’s been telling you a lot of crams,’’ ke 
| said. ‘‘ He doesn’t care what he says.” 
| 


| By FRANC MARI, ‘Nor does my little boy, it seems,’ Mr. Dud- 
Author of ‘*THrovcH CLoup AND SUNSHINE.” | ley remarked. | 
. ‘But, papa,” resumed Eric, ‘‘hasn’t he been 


telling you.all sorts of things about me ?” 
CHAPTER XVI.—Mr. HEINE SUSPECTED ‘SWhom are you speaking of, Eric? ” 


WITHOUT CAUSE. ‘‘Mr. Heine,” said Eric, somewhat doubtfully. 
A FEW minutes later Mr. Dudley entered his) ‘I don’t know what you mean. We spoke 
little son’s chamber. He looked grave as he/about you this morning at breakfast, and we 
walked up to the side of Eric’s bed and pushed | agreed that you should stay in bed to-day, in- 
back the curtains, that the air might flow as/stead of doing any lessons. I met Mr. Heine in 
freely as possible. the hall just now, and he passed me on his way to 

Eric fancied he knew the cause of his father’s! the schoolroom without speaking.” 
gravity, for he never doubted that his tutor had| Eric looked surprised. 
reported the misunderstanding they had just; ‘You find you are mistaken, Eric?” 
| had, and expected a reprimand from his fatherin, “Yes, papa.” 
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‘* Now suppose you tell me what you thought 
Mr. Heine had told me.” 

‘‘Itis only that we had a dispute just now ; 
at least, he was very much offended. Mrs. Com- 
fort said something about Rachel being a Jewish 
name, and then I said Moses was a Jewish name 
as well, and asked him if he were a Jew.” 

Mr. Dudley smiled. ‘I am not surprised at 
Mr. Heine’s being offended at that. Don’t you 
know, Eric, that a German dislikes above all things 
to be called a Jew? he considers such a title 
perfect insult.” | 

“T did not know that,” said Eric. 
added, as a new thought struck him, ‘‘ Papa, 
do you think Mr. Heine really is a Jew?” 

**It is not altogether improbable that he may 
pe. Indeed, I believe he is partly a Jew; his 
mother’s family was Jewish—so I have been told, 
at least; but I may be wrong. At any rate, I 
would not allude to it, as he might not like you to 
do so. Perhaps I ought scarcely to have told you.” 

“CA Jew!” said Eric, disdainfally. 

‘My dear Eric,’’ rejoined Mr. Dudley, ‘‘a 
Jew is our fellow-creature, and demands our re- 
spect. So remember, Eric, that in my house a 
Jew will be treated with at least respect and 
civility, if not with the kindness I could wish. I 
hope I shall never hear you speak of your tutor 
in the tone you did just now.”’ 

Eric was silenced, though not convinced. He 
felt that his father meant what he said in re- 
ference to his behaviour towards Mr. Heine as his 
tutor; but onlyin that respect. He fancied that 
his father must really think as slightingly of the 
Jew as Eric in his childish ignorance himself did. 

But above all this rose a thought that Mr. 
Heine had acted a generous part in withhold- 
ing his grievance from Mr. Dudley, and with 
this thought came a resolution to behave towards 
him with more courtesy. 

‘*May I get not up, papa?” was Eric’s next 
question. ‘‘I feel quite rested.” 

‘*You shall get up to tea, but not before, I 
think, as your uncle said you had better keep 
quite quiet to-day.” 

As Mr. Dudley spoke a step was heard on the 
stair, and Mrs, Comfort ushered Dr. Dudley into 
the room. 

‘*T came to take a peep at my little patient, to 
see if he is obeying orders. I don’t think he 
' needs any other prescription than rest.” 

‘*T feel quite well, uncle,” said Eric, as Dr. 
Dudley laid his fingers on his pulse. 

‘* The pulse is better,” observed Dr. Dudley. 
**’You may get up to-morrow, and if to-morrow 
were not Sunday, I should recommend a drive.” 

‘*T should like to get out ; I hate lying here,”’ 
said Eric. 

‘Your aunt sent me a message,” rejoined Dr. 
Dudley. ‘She hopes you and your father will 
come and take an early dinner with us to- 
morrow.” 

“Will you go, papa?” asked Eric. 


Then he! 
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“*If you are well enough,” returned Mr. 
Dudley. 

‘‘Oh, I shall be quite well enough. I am 
well now.” 

‘*Then we shall expect you after church to- 
morrow,” Dr. Dudley observed. 


CHAPTER XVII.—A Sunpay TALK. 


“Papa,” said Eric, when with Mrs. Comfort’s 
help he had risen and dressed the next morning, 
‘*I wish to-day wasn’t Sunday.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Dudley. 

** Because then you would stay at home with 
me instead of going to church.”’ 

‘*T am not going to church this morning. I 
am going to stay with you.” 

‘*1’m so glad.” 

For a few minutes Eric was silent. Suddenly 
he spoke his thoughts. 
pre Papa, I should very much like to go fora 

ive.” 

‘*] think you will do very well at home,” Mr 
Dudley remarked. 

*¢ But I should be better out in the carri 
Do take me for a drive, papa. 1 should so like 
to go.’ 

Mr. Dudley allowed himself to be persuaded, 
and ordered his carriage, though it was violating 
his usual rule of Sabbath observance. 

After the drive Mr. Dudley and Eric went to 
Dr. Dudley’s house. Grace was at home alone 
with her mother; Mary, Christopher, and Arthur 
were walking in the Square garden; Dr. Dudley 
had gone to see a patient. Before dinner Grace 
and Eric had time for a talk. 

‘*‘Would you have believed Lady Grace could 
have been so good?” Grace said, beginning the 
conversation with the subject nearest ber heart. 

**T don’t quite believe it now,” was Eric’s reply. 
‘** How do you know her cheque isn’t a myth ?” 

‘‘A myth?” repeated Grace, not quite grasp- 
ing Eric’s meaning. 

‘SA do,” explained Eric; and Grace, under- 


standing the boylike oe) better than the 
classical derivation, took up her cudgels to make 
war upon it. 


‘*For shame, Eric ! the cheque is allright. You 
know Lady Grace would not do anything which 
is not perfectly noble and right.” 

‘*T don’t know that at all,’’ returned Eric. ‘*I 
don’t know what this Lady Grace would do or 
would not do—except what you have told me, 
Gracie, and I’m sorry to say I don’t quite be- 
lieve all that.” 

Grace was silent for some moments before she 
rejoined, softly, ‘‘But you mean to do as she 
asked you, Eric, don’t you ?—although you say 
you won’t believe how good she is.” 

Grace raised her dark beaming eyes wistfully 
to Eric’s face as she pleaded. Eric lowered his 
as he answered, ‘‘No, not if you mean, do I 
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intend to let Tom Coles think he has cowed me. | 
I don’t intend to do any such thing, and I’ll 
show him so in every way I can.” 

‘¢ And not in the way Lady Grace said ?” 

“No,” said Eric, decidedly; and then he 
moved towards the window and looked out, by 
way of turning the conversation. ‘‘There are a 
good many people in the Square garden,” he 
observed. ‘‘ Chris and Arthur are walking with 
Tristram Smith ; and if there isn’t Hedges walk- | 
ing with Bob Major! who instead of humming 
his everlasting tunes, is looking grave enough to 
be preaching a sermon, as I dare say he is, for the 
special benefit of old Hedges. JI say, Grace, 
why are you not in the garden ?” 

“¢ Because,” said Grace, in a low tone, ‘it is 
Sunday.” 

Eric turned his head to look into Grace’s 
face. ‘* Because it is Sunday, did you say, 
Gracie ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Grace. 

Eric burst into a subdued fit of laughter. 
‘¢ What can it’s being Sunday have to do with 
your walking in the Square garden? That’s no 
sin, I suppose ?” 

Grace’s eyes had filled with tears at Eric’s 
rough tone. 

“IT don’t mind walking on Sunday; but I 
don’t like talking to all the Square people. They 
don’t always seem to recollect that it is Sunday.” 

**Do you really think ’tis wrong to—to do 
anything on Sunday ?” 

“It must be wrong to do anything or to talk 
about anything that would lead our thoughts 
away from better things. Rachel explained it to 
me one day. She said God has given us six days 

to work in, and that He claims a seventh as His 
own. She says we ought to be very thankful to 
have this set apart, or else we might forget God 
in the midst of our labour for ourselves.” 

*¢ Grace,” said Eric, some time after she had 
finished speaking, ‘‘ papa and I went out for a 
drive this morning. ould you have gone if 
you had been I?” 

‘*Did my papa say it was quite necessary for 
your health ?” 

**Oh no; he only said he should recommend a 
drive if it were not Sunday. I wanted to go, so 
I persuaded papa.” 

Grace looked very grave. 

“‘Do you think it was very wrong ?” 

** You could not have done so if you had been 

ing to please Jesus,’’ said Grace, simply. 


‘*T half wish I had not,” said Eric, feeling more | E 


abashed than he cared to own. ‘‘I wished so 
when we were out, for the sake of Williams. He 
can’t bear having to clean the horses on Sunday. 
He told me once he liked to go to chapel with his 
wife and his little eb on Sunday.” 

Again Grace looked very grave. 

‘* And you prevented him? Oh, Eric, you have 
made him sin in working on Sunday.” 

** Don’t speak so awfully solemnly, Grace. I'll 


never ask papa to take me for a drive again. 1’ll 
give you my word I won’t.” 

‘‘It is of no use promising me. There is some 
One else to whom you will have to give an account, 
and you must ask Him to help you.”’ 

As Grace spoke, her father, followed by Mary 
and Christopher, entered the room. 

“*So our little patient has found his way here ?” 
said Dr. Dudley, kindly, after he had welcomed 
his brother. ‘‘I1 don’t think I need fee] your pulse 
to-day, I can see by your face you are better. 
Will dinner soon be ready, mamma?” 

Before Mrs. Dudley had time to answer, a servant 
announced it. 

After dinner Eric lay down upon the sofa, and 
Mary read part of the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” to 
him and Grace, till Eric fell asleep. Then Grace 
crept away to her own little room till tea-time. 

After tea, Dr. Dudley and Mary and Grace, 
and the two boys, went to church. Eric begged 
hard to be allowed to go also, but Dr. Dudley 
recommended him to go to bed instead; so, at 
about half-past seven, Eric bade his aunt ae 
aa Pe and went home with his father, and in 
half an hour more was in bed, thinking over his 
morning’s drive and his talk with Grace ; then he 
fancied Tom Coles and himself were standing on 
the cricket-ground, throwing hard words at each 
other, instead of straight balls at the wicket, and 
then Lady Grace appeared with Grace holding her 
hand, and she was just going to speak to Eric 
when Eric fell fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AtT RacHet MEAn’s. 


In a few days Eric was well enough to resume his 
studies with his tutor. Like most other boys, he 
preferred play to lessons ; and it was with rather 
an aawilling heart that he placed his books on 
the table in readiness for Mr. Heine. 

‘*'We will begin with geography this morning,” 
observed Mr. Heine, opening ois atlas at the map 
of a eh 

Now Eric was not in the mood for geography, 
nor, in fact, for anything else that required 
thought and. spp ones, and did not hesitate to 
express his feelings on the subject. 

“It is not the day for geography,” he ex- 
claimed, unceremoniously. 

‘‘ Never mind,” returned Mr. Heine; ‘‘I wish 
you to finish the map of Europe this week. We 
will take it to-day.” 

‘T thought I finished it last time,” observed 


ric. 
‘We did not go through all the mountains. I 
wish you also to repeat the chief towns, and name 
the rivers on which they are situated.” 
a Eric took his seat in silence, and then the lesson 
egan. 
‘*What is the chief town of England, and on 
what river is it situated?” Mr. Heine inquired. 
‘*London, on the Thames,” replied Eric, in a 
tone which clearly said that he considered the 
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question altogether beneath his intellectual dig- 
nity. 

Then followed more questions and answers about 
other cities and rivers of Europe, until Austria 
was touched upon. 

‘¢What is the capital of the Austrian empire ?’’ 

‘¢‘Vienna,”’ said Eric. 

‘¢But as he spoke he bent over the atlas so, 
that Mr. Heine did not catch his answer. The 
tutor therefore repeated the question. 

‘‘Vienna,” said Eric, in answer to his second 
appeal. ‘‘I said so before.” 

‘‘I must trouble you to answer again,” said 
Mr. Heine. 7 

Eric repeated, ‘¢ Vienna.” 

‘‘ That's not right. Wien is the capital ef Austria. 

‘*Veen?” exclaimed Eric, pronouncing the word 
in imitation of Mr. Heine. 

‘‘ Certainly,” replied Mr. Heine. 

“T’m sure 'tis not,” exclaimed Eric, hastily. 

‘Do you dare to contradict me?” Mr. Heine 
spoke as hastily as his pupil. ‘*‘ You may shut 
up your book for to-day. I shall teach you no 
more until I have spoken to your papa. I will 
never allow any pupil of mine openly to contra- 
dict me. You have behaved very ill.” 

‘‘T only said what is true. Vienna is the 
capital of Austria. Any baby knows that.” 

‘*T wish to hear nothing more on the subject. 
You may shut up your book, and do as you like 
till your father comes home.” ° 

“I'm awfully glad of that,’’ muttered Eric. 
‘*T’ll just go round to Rachel Meah’s. I feel up 
to eating a tart, and besides that, I’ve got Grace’s 
three-halfpence for last week to take her.” 

Eric left the room without again speaking to 
his tutor, and in a short time reached Rachel’s 
little shop. It was already filled with Dr. Jones’s 
boys, for Eric had not begun his morning lessons 
till they had nearly finished. 

‘* Hillo, Dudley,” said Charlie Cubitt, as Eric 
opened the door. ‘Are you all right again?” 

‘*Yes, thanks,” said Eric. ‘I’m only sick of 
geography just now.” As Eric spoke he took up 
a tart. 

‘*I’m glad to see you are not too sick to relish 
a tart,” said Charlie Cubitt. 

‘“W hat new persecution has the merciful Hedges 
been inventing in the way of geography ?’’ asked 
Tristram Smith, from the end of oneof the benches, 
where he set munching a bun. 

At this moment a voice was heard outside the 
shop door humming softly the tune of ‘‘ Johnny 
comes marching home.” The last line was only 
just begun when the shop door was thrown open 
by Robert Hellert. 

‘* Are you here, Eric #” he observed. 

**Do you think ’tis his ghost, or somebody else 
turned into him?” asked Tristram Smith. 

‘*I scarcely expected to see you here,” Robert 
added, speaking to Eric ; ‘‘ but I am glad you are 
well enough to be out.” 

‘* Now tell us about your geography. What 


new theory has Moses Hedges, Esquire, started ?” 
Tristram Smith asked. 

‘‘He only wants to make out that Vienna is 
Veson, and called me all sorts of names because I 
wouldn’t believe it.” 

Eric Dudley had overstepped the truth. He 
knew that he had ; and he felt he was accusing his 
teacher wrongfully ; but he had not the courage 
to draw back. 

‘‘Perhaps Veen is the German for Vienna,” 
suggested Charlie Cubitt. 

‘*T don’t care if it is,’? said Tristram; ‘‘ we'll 
stick to good old English while we can.” 

“IT don’t see what’s the use of calling German 
words by English names,” rejoined Cubitt. ‘‘I 
expect old Hedges has the best of it this time.”’ 

‘‘You are always expecting some nonsense,” 
retorted Tristram. ‘‘ By the way, Dudley, have 
you ever discovered for certain whether your 
worthy tutor’s name is Moses ?”’ 

For a moment Eric felt a prompting to screen 
his tutor from the ridicule of the boys, not to 
betray the secret he had gained from his father 
respecting him. But Eric forced his better feelings 
away, and in reply to Smith’s question gave a full 
account of all that had passed on the occasion of 
his having put the question which had caused his 
tutor such annoyance. 

‘‘Didn’t I say he was a Jew?” inquired Tristram 
Smith, turning to his companions for an acquies- 
cence he did not so readily gain, as Charlie Cubitt 
answered him with— 

‘*You didn’t say so any more than anybody 
else. We all knew he was aJew. A bat could 
see he was. All I say is, keep clear of him. Al! 
Jews are cheats and swindlers; and you may 
depend upon it he is no better than the rest. I 
hope no one here present happens to be a Jew, for 
he has not heard much good of himself if he is. 
I’m thankful I am not a Jew.” 

‘¢ And I am thankful I am.” 

Charley Cubitt looked up at the sound of the 
clear ringing voice in which the words were uttered. 
His gaze met Rachel Meah’s. 

‘‘My father was a Jew,” she said, slowly. I, 
therefore inherit this right of nationality. No one 
can rob me of it. You spoke in ignorance when 
you sneered at the Jews. It is truethey are now 
an oppressed, scattered nation; they are, never- 
theless, God’s own people, and in his own good 
time He will bring them back to their land, and 
show the nations on earth that He has never for- 
saken us. But even if this is not enough, 
remember that, in speaking against the Jews, you . 
speak against the nation to whom our Saviour 
belonged. ‘Salvation is of the Jews.’ ”’ 

The words fell from Rachel’s lips with such 
earnestness and clearness, that they arrested the 
attention of the whole group of boys. On Charlie 
Cubitt’s ear they had fell as a burning reproof, — 
and in his own generous way he acknowledged to 
himself that the reproof was needed, and made 
answer accordingly. 
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Then Eric replied, — 

‘*No; I shall ask papa to send him away. I 
hate him.” 

Without giving Rachel time to say more, Eric 
left the shop. Outside it stood Robert Hellert. 
Eric spoke to him. 

Tm going to the Square, will you come with 
me ?” 

‘*No, I’m waiting for Tom Coles,” was Robert's 
reply. 

‘*For Tom Coles? I’m never going to speak to 
him again. He’s a regular sneak.” 


‘I’m glad you have spoken, Rachel,” he said, 
quietly. ‘*I never thought of looking at the 
Jews in that light before. It is quite true what 
you say. We ought to be very thankful to the 
Jews if we are the good Christians we profess to 
be, and I’ll never speak against them again if I 
think of it.” 

‘And if you don’t?”’ put in Tristram Smith. 

“TY shan’t ask you to remind me,’’ returned 
Charlie Cubitt, ‘‘so you need not trouble your- 
self about the matter.” 

“No fear of that,” said Tristram, determined 
to have the last word in the argument. ‘‘But| ‘‘In what way?” inquired Hellert. 

I'll trouble you to let me pass now, as I don’t| ‘In having led on all the fellows in the long 
care to be late for school.” race, so that George Phillips, who was last of all 


One by one the rest of the boys left the shop, | till quite the end of the race, won it from me.” 
till only Eric remained. He would willingly have| ‘‘I see nothing worthy the character of a sneak 
made his escape too, but that he still had Grace’s in that. You know that is what has often been 
mission to fulfil. done before at our sports. You should have 

“Grace has sent her subscription,” he said, | trained to be up to the emergency.” 
handing the copper coins to Rachel. ‘‘And she! ‘‘ You need not use suchfine words to me,” said 
told me to ask you when the boys were going to Eric, in an annoyed tone. ‘‘I’m sure you are 
have their excursion.” welcome to choose your own friends.” 

‘“We have not quite settled the day. If you; ‘‘ Eric,” said Robert, gently, ‘‘I think, of the 
will come in the course of a day or two I shall be|two, I would trust Tom Coles before you. 1 
able to let you know. Tell your cousin I have | think Tom Coles, with all his faults, is honour- 
no need now to add her money to our pleasure- | able.” 
trip collection. I will therefore put it on one! ‘* And you think I’m not,” exclaimed Eric, his 
side, and if she feels inclined she may give it to | eyes flashing with anger. 
some other persons needing help. PerhapsI may| ‘‘I don’t think ’tis honourable to have a thing 
see her to ask her; if not, I think she had better} told you in confidence, as your father doubtless 


not send me any more. told you about your tutor, and then to let it out 
‘Very well,” said Eric, ‘‘I’ll tell her so. | before a lot of fellows on purpose for them to 
Good morning, Rachel.” make fun of it. Ifyou are capable of this I don’t 


‘“Good morning?” repeated Rachel. ‘‘That | think you are honourable.” 
means you wish me a successful day—a happy| Eric was silent. Such a rebuke from Bob 
day,—does it not?” Major—the thoughtless, careless, good-natured 
‘I suppose so,” said Eric, in some surprise. Bob Major—was totally unexpected, and there- 
‘‘And you expect me, in courtesy, to return | fore took double effect. If Eric had acted on 
your good wishes ?”’ na a he would have confessed the regret he 
‘“Not unless you like,” said Eric, fast taking | really felt for his behaviour; but Eric once more 
offence at Rachel’s earnest tone. let the bad thoughts which are always ready to 
‘“‘T should like to, Master Eric; but I darej|creep into our fisarts get the better, or, as I 
not express a wish which I know cannot be ful- | should say, the worse of him, and he turned away 
filled. You can never expect to be happy yourself | from his companion, saying—‘‘ You are welcome 
until you try to make others happy. You have | to think what you like of me.” 
no right to expect it.” 
‘*] don’t know what you mean,” exclaimed 
Eric, as a crimson flush spread over his face. 
“How do you know I don’t try to make : 


+ = ee SS 
oe is 


A TALK ABOUT CANDLES. 


AND now where shall we go ? 

“To Candles, please.” 

Very well. hat are candles made of ? 

*‘ Tallow.” 

Candles are made likewise of various other 
substances, but as the candle now on the table 
is a tallow one, we will say a word or two on 
tallow candles first. You know what tallow is ? 

‘The fat of sheep, is it not ?” 

Yes, and of oxen too. The fat is first melted in 


happy ¥° eee 
‘*] know, from what youhave said this morning, 
that there is one set over you whom you are 
bound to reverence and obey, whom you speak 
against, and try to make others despise. Tell 
me, do you try to make your tutor happy? Do 
you try to love him as we are bound to love our 
neighbour ? Do you try to entertain him as we 
are commanded to entertain strangers? Do you 
honour him as we are taught to honour all men?”’ 
Rachel waited for Eric’s reply, but none came. | water, then boiled several times, and afterwards 
So Rachel asked, ‘*Will you try to do so for the!cleared by alum. Mould candles are formed by 
future ?”’ ‘pouring boiling tallow ...o moulds the proper 
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fixed. 

‘¢They seem to be easily made.” 

Kitchen candles are not made in moulds. 
The wicks are simply tied on sticks and dipped 
into hot tallow until of sufficient thickness. Rush- 
lights are formed in the same way, only the wicks 
are made of dried peeled rushes. A ‘great trade 
in rushes is eee on in some counties, as they 
are used for many other purposes besides candles. 
So large a sum as eight hundred pounds used to 
be expended yearly at Norwich fair on this article 
alone. I don’t know whether this is now the 
case. 

‘‘Of how many other substances are candles 


shape and size, in the centre of which wicks are 


Chinese usually make theirs from a tree growing 
in their country called the tallow tree.” 

‘What a curious tree! How do they make it 
into candles ? 

They extract the tallow and oil from its fruit 
by means of steam. This fruit is in the form of 
three kernels growing together in an outer husk 
something like a chestnut. The wicks are made 
of little sticks of dry wood, round which the pith of 
a rush istwisted. These candles are rather apt to 
get soft and melt in hot weather. To remedy 
this the Chinese give them an outer coating of 
wax of different colours, Those used by them 
for religious purposes are usually very large and 
finely ornamented with gold. 

“Do these candles burn as well as ours?” 


made ?” 
Of wax, spermaceti, cinnamon, and the 


They burn better than our tallow ones, but not 
so well as wax. Candles are also formed of sper- 
maceti, a white fat substance found in the head 
of the whale; and formerly they were made in the 
island of Ceylon from cinnamon oil. These can- 
dles smelt very nice, and were kept solely for the 
house of the king. 

‘Is the wax of which candles are made the 
same as beeswax? It is white, not yellow.” 

It is the same, but rendered white by being 
first melted in water and afterwards bleached in 
the sun. Very large wax candles are called tapers. 
They are burned much in churches in Roman 
Catholic countries. Now that I have described 
to you what candles are, and the substances of 
which they are composed, I will go on to tell you 
what I have discovered of their history. 

‘*Oh yes, do, please. That part is usually the 
pleasantest.” 

The candles mentioned in the Bible seem to 
have been very much like our own in form, a kind 
of roll or cylinder made of tallow, wax, &. Can- 
dles are mentioned many times among the judg- 
ments to be inflicted on the Israelites. When 
Nebuchadnezzar should carry them away captive 
it is prophesied, ‘‘1I will take from them the light 
of a candle” (Jer. xxv. 10). Among the blessed- 
ness of the saints in heaven it is mentioned, 
‘‘They need no candle, neither light of the sun” 
(Rey. xxii. 5). 


The soul of man is compared to a candle, which 
is like a light set up in man by God. ‘The 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord, searching 
all the inward parts.’’ Ministers are also likened 
to candles, and such gifts and graces as are 
bestowed by God on man, not only for their own 
salvation, but for the good of others, which are 
not meant to be hidden, but shown forth for men’s 
good as a lighted candle is set on a candlestick. 

From very early times candles were used much 
in churches and in religious ceremonies. The pro- 
bable reason I have heard given for their being 
held in so much veneration is the following :— 
In times of persecution, when the early Christians 
were obliged to assemble for their services in 
underground places, it was of course necessary to 
use candles ; but when these times passed, re 
had grown so used to connect the idea of candles 
with the church services, that they still con- 
tinued the practice even when no longer neces- 
sary, and burned them even in broad daylight. 
In this country it was the custom in Popish 
times to burn wax tapers through the winter 
from ‘All Saints’ y until the following 
Candlemas, February 2nd.” . 

‘*T suppose that, then, must be the meaning 
of the old saying I have often heard,— 


‘On Candlemas day 
Throw candle and candlestick away.’ ” 


Very likely it is. Wax tapers were also burned 
at funerals. Here is an account of the lying in 
state of Queen Elizabeth of York, wife of Edward 
IV., which will give you a correct idea of a royal 
funeral in those days. 

The body was first embalmed with gums, balms, 
spices, and sweet wine, sixty ells of holland cloth, 
ell broad, was wrapped around it, and then the 
king’s plumber closed her in lead. The outside 
coffin was covered with black velvet. Then the body 
was removed from the room in which she died, 
to the chapel within the tower, which must have 
appeared one blaze of light. ‘‘ The windows were 
railed about with burning lights, and the choir 
on which the body was to lie was also lighted 
with tapers. Here the coffin remained for twelve 
days. All night long the late queen’s ladies and 
oiilcené at arms watched around it. The Romish 
mass was performed every day, and often during 
the watches of the night an officer-at-arms said 
a prayer in a loud voice. On the day before 
the funeral the corpse was placed in a carriage 
covered with black velvet, with a cross of white 
cloth of gold very well fringed.” 

The next custom I am about to describe ma 
seem a strange one. When aking or queen di 
a wax figure resembling him or her as much as 
possible was. always carried in the proceasion. 
These figures were for many years preserved in 
a room in the Tower of London, but they 
oehlge  & perished during a great fire there. 
Queen Elizabeth of York’s image was dressed 
in the robes of state she had worn in life, ‘‘ her 
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very rich crown on her head, her hair about 
her shoulders, her sceptre in her right hand, and 
her fingers well garnished with rings and precious 
stones.” | 

At every door in the City through which the 
procession passed stood a person bearing a torch. 


beg the bishop’s pardon in the most humble 
posture and language.” 

‘*How very unplersant it must have been to 
be put to such public disgrace !” 

Now I have described the different purposes 
for which candles were used, suppose you and I 


‘‘In Fenchurch and Cheapside were stationed | relate some histories in which candles or torches 


groups of thirty-seven girls, the number corre- 
sponding with the queen’s age, all dressed in 


bore a conspicuous part. I will begin. 
Charles, King of Navarre, had been for years 


white, wearing chaplets of white and green, the |a sufferer from various maladies. His limbs had at 
Tudor colours, and bearing lighted tapers. From | last become so completely paralyzed, that hoping 
Mark Lane to Temple Bar alone were 5,000|to puta little warmth into them, he had himself 


torches, besides lights burning before all the parish 
churches, while processions of monks and nuns, 
singing anthems and bearing crosses, met the 
royal corpse from every fraternity in the city. 
After some other ceremonies the coffin was placed 
for the night within Westminster Abbey, where 
ladies, squires, and heralds again watched beside 
it. On the following day it was committed to 
the grave.” 

The accounts of other royal funerals differ little 
from this one. The grander the funeral, the 
greater number of torches and tapers were em- 
ployed. In Henry II.’s reign it was the custom 
to leave the grave open and erect over it a sort of 
temporary tabernacle, called a hearse. The 
hearse over Fair Rosamond’s tomb: was covered 
with a pall of white silk, tapers burnt around 
and banners waved over it. On some tombs wax 
tapers were kept always burning for hundred 
of years after the death of those buried within. 
King Edward I. endowed the Abbey of West- 
minster with many rich gifts in order that 
aie bg dirges and masses might be performed, 
and wax tapers kept always burning on the 
tomb of his beloved queen, Eleanor of Castile. 
Fabyan says, ‘‘She hath two wax tapers burnin 
upon her tomb both day and night, which hat 
so continued since the day of her burying to this 
present.” They were indeed kept burning until 
the time of the Reformation, three hundred years 
afterwards, when all practices of the kind were 
done away with. 

Torches were also used at weddings. 

People who had committed notorious sins, or 
who had been so unfortunate as to make an enemy 
of some high church dignitary, were often obliged 
to perform open penance before the whole congre- 
gation, by walking bareheaded and barefooted, 
carrying a lighted candle. Here is an instance. 
One Robert, Lord Morley, a powerful baron, 
having committed some trespass in the park 
belonging to William Bateman, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, was prosecuted with so much vigour, 
that though the king himself interposed in his 
favour, he was obliged to submit to the following 

mance :—‘*To walk in his waistcoat, bare- 
headed and barefoot, with a wax candle weighing 
six pounds, lighted in his hand, ue the 
streets of Norwich to the cathedral, and there 
in the presence of a large assembly of people to 


entirely covered with cloths dipped in spirits of 
wine and sulphur. One night, after sewing these 
bandages on as usual, an attendant having no 
knife or scissors at hand was careless enough to 
endeavour to burn off the end of the thread with 
the flame of a candle. Of course the spirits 
in which they had been steeped immediately 
caught fire, and the king was so severely burnt 
that he died a few days afterwards. : 

Candles seemed to have been natural enemies 
of the King of Navarre’s family, for his daughter 
Joanna, who married our Henry IV., likewise suf- 
fered from the effects of one. A terrible fire once 
broke out in her house, when a great part of the 
buildings, furniture, gold and silver plate, and 
household stuff were destroyed. It was caused 
through the want of care, and drowsiness of a 
player, and the heedless keeping of a candle. 

‘*T think the history of candles is rather a 
melancholy one. Itis all about funerals, penance, 
and dreadful accidents. Some of that candle’s 
relatives have certainly been much respected, but 
it has cause to be ashamed of many others.” 

You will hear of more of its disreputable 
connections before we finish. But you must not 
be too hard upon it ; remember that so long as an 
ordinary candle does its duty respectably there 
is very little to be told about it. Only think, 
too, what on honourable and useful part it really 
plays. By its assistance we can do many things 
as well as by the light of the great sun itself. 

‘‘ Well, I am sure I beg the candle’s pe 
and will try not to be hard on it for the 
future.” 

We must not draw out the history of candles 
too much, so I think we will now speak of candle- 
sticks and lanterns. 

One of the oldest pairs of candlesticks known 
is a pair kept in Goodrich Castle. These were 
made in the twelfth century. ‘‘They are of 
copper, engraved and gilt, and ornamented with 
enamel of seven colours, let into the metal, dis- 

laying figures of men, women, and animals.” 
hey have spikes on the top, on which the candles 
were fixed. Sockets for candles were not invented 
until along time afterwards. Even so late as 
| 1556 these spiked candlesticks were in use. Sir 
Thomas Carden, tenant to Anne of Cleves, being 
directed to lay in certain stores for her, provided, 
among other things, ‘thirty-five pounds of 
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wax lights, six and four to the pound, and| water and take care of them, do not seem to 
prickets, which last were stuck on a spike to| thrive?” 
be burned. These wax candles cost one shilling; ‘‘My child,” replied his father, 
per pound. Staff torches were provided at one; have as handsome flowers in your ete as 
shilling and fourpence a piece; and white | Amelia has in hers, if you had sowed the seed 
lights eighteen dozen. Likewise two dozen of at the right season and cultivated it in a proper 
fair new pewter candlesticks, delivered for her} manner. It is not enough merely to plant the 
Grace’s chamber.” ; seed, but it should be done in the early spring, 
‘¢ What have you to tell me about lanterns?” | the ground at first properly prepared, and after- 
A kind of lantern was once placed at the top Bai carefully tended, that the weeds may not 
of church towers to give light to travellers. | grow therein.” 
The hook of the pulley to which one was fastened; Your minds, my young readers, are like a 
is still to be seen on the steeple of All Saints’; garden. Strive to cultivate them while you are 
Church, York, which is said to have served as aj young, for as you advance in years it will be- 
guide through the wide forest of Gattre to York. /come more difficult. Improve the spring-time 
Stowe says that the steeple of Bow Church in/of your life, that in its summer, autumn, and 
Cheapside had five lanterns, one at each corner,|winter you may not have to reproach yourself 
and one in the middle upon the arches. 


you would 


church lanterns were also used as beacons to warn 


of the approach of anenemy. The only one now| 


remaining is that of Hadley Church tower, in 
Middlesex. It was blown down on January lst, 


1779, but was soon afterwards repaired and re- |’ 


placed. 

Let me now tell you of a famous lantern pre- 
sented to James I. before his accession to the 
crown of England by Sir John Harington. It 
was a dark lantern formed of pold, silver, brass, 
and iron, the top of it being a crown of pure gold, 
which served as a cover to a pan of perfume. 
Within was a shield of silver embossed to give a 
reflection to the light, on one sideof which was re- 
presented the sun, moon, and planets ; and on the 
other the story of the birth and sufferings of our 
Lord. The motto to this was the prayer of the 
penitent thief,—‘‘ Lord, remember me when You 
come to Your kingdom.” The wax candle was 
arranged to be moved at pleasure. Some verses 
were written in Latin and Engli 3h, on a globe con- 
taining musk and amber, in which the significance 
of the different parts of the lantern are explained. 
The candle is compared to king James himself, — 


‘The candle, emblem of a virtuous king, 
Doth waste his life, to others light to bring.” 


But now we really must say-good bye to can- 
dies, candlesticks, and lanterns. I conclude its 
history by a text where God’s favour and bless- 
ing is likened to a candle :— 

‘Oh that I were asin months past, as in the days 
when his candle shined upon my head, and when 
by his light I walked through darkness” (Job 
xxix. 8)! 


THE TWO GARDENS. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


‘¢ Why is it,” said Alphonso to his father, ‘‘ that 
my sister Amelia’s garden is so much handsomer 
shan mine? Why do her flowers bloom so beau- 
tifully, while those in my garden, although I 


These for your past negligence. 


SUNDAY MORNING HYMN. 


Lorp! we come before Thee now ; 
At Thy throne of mercy bow: 
Give to us Thy heavenly grace, 
Teach us all to seek Thy face. 


This is Thine own holy day; 

Call us off from sin and play: 

Make us keep it holy, Lord, 

In our thoughts and deeds and words. 


To Thy house of prayer we go ; 
Keep us, passing to and fro: 
While we with our lips draw near, 
Put into our hearts Thy fear. 


Spread this day Thy gospel light ; 
Thousands lie in sin’a jack nizht : 


Waken those who call Thee “ Lord,” 
Yet keep not Thy holy word. 


Praise to Thee, our God and King, 
Humble praise we join to bring; 
Praising, with the heavenly host, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


WAITING. 


Walt patiently on God. It is becoming of a 
dutiful child, when he hath not presently what 
he writes for to his father, to say, ‘‘ My father is 
wiser than I ; his own wisdom will tell him what 
and when to send to me.” Oh, Christian ! Thy 
heavenly Father hath gracious reasons which hold 
His hands for the present, or else thou hadst 
heard from Him ere now. 
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[MRS. MILMAN GRIEVING FOR BOB.] 


EMILY MILMAN, =e late, so you'll not mind it this morning, 
Milman ?”’ . 
THE LITTLE SUNBEAM OF THE FARM- ‘SNo; but he must know it is breakfast-time. 
HOUSE. Frank, run up and tell him we are waiting.’’ 

By the Author of ‘‘Sonprer Haroxp.” Frank ran up-stairs, but soon came down again. 
‘* He is not there, father.” : 
66 fs 

Cuarrer XXIIL—Txe Misstnc ONE. Not there! then he must have gone ou 


I do wish the lad would hit meal-times.” 
‘SWHERE is Bob?” asked Mr. Milman, as they| ‘Frank says, father,’? said Emily, who had 
sat down to breakfast the next morning. been talking to her little brother, ‘‘that he docs 
‘¢T have not seen him this morning,” replied | not think Bob has been to bed at all; it does not 
his wife; ‘but it is a good while now since he! look as if he had. Shall I go up and see ?”’ 
H 
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is all ponsense—all Frank’s fancy; I saw him go 
straight up-stairs myself.” 

Emily went; but when she came back her face 
had a dismayed, puzzled look. 

‘‘ Frank is right, mother,” she said, ‘‘the bed 
has not been slept in, and most of the drawers 
are empty; everything of any value is gone, and 
there is no sign of Bob anywhere.” 

‘‘Then that was the meaning of his manner 
last night ; he has taken off and gone!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Milman; ‘‘and I thought he was just going 
to do better; ” and she burst into a torrent of 
bitter tears. 

‘¢The meaning of what, mother?” asked her 
husband, in a bewildered tone. 

‘‘The loving, affectionate good night he bade 
me; he knewit wasthe last. I see it all now, oh, 
why could I not see itthen?” and she leaned back 
in her chair, and covered her face with her apron.” 

“ Bob cannot have gone away,” said Mr. Mil- 
man, refusing to believe anything of the sort, 
“She must be out somewhere.” | Z 

As he spoke the outer door opened, and they alk 
turned eagerly towards it in the hope that at 
might be Bob, coming himself to clear up the 
mystery; but it was only Nannie, returning from 
an errand, on which she had been to the further 
end of the village. 

‘‘Have you seen anything of Bob %’’ was the 
question anxiously put to her. 

‘SNo; isn’t he in?” 

Then she was told of his disappearance ; and of 
the trouble they were all in about it. 

**Gone, has he?” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ why, there, 
missis, I heard a whispering under my window 
nigh on to ten. o'clock last night. I thought 
nothing of it then, but it had been Bob sure 


enough, and some one with him. And they are, 


saying in the town that that worthless chap, 
Mark Jefferson, is missing this morning.” 

‘‘Then they have gone off together !’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Milman, despairingly. 

‘‘ Nay, mother,” said Mr. Milman, ‘‘ that can- 
not be, for the lad told me himself, decidedly, not 
many weeks ago, that he had had nothing to do 
with Mark since I spoke to him on the subject.” 


‘*T am afraid that is hardly true, father,” said : 


Gilbert, ‘‘for I—and Millie too—have met them 
together during the summer.”’ 

‘*You have met them together, and did not 
tell me! oh, Gilbert, that was not right!” and 
there was a wail of anguish in his tone. 

‘* No, father, it was not right ; but somehow I 
could not tell of Bob.” 

‘*'Won’t you have some breakfast ?”’ said Nan- 
nie; ‘‘ fasting won’t mend matters.” 

They drew near the table, and made some show 
of eating; all but Mr. Milman; he sat on in his 


arm-chair as if stunned, hardly able to realize the | must have been one of them. 


| you know, Mrs. Jones; and I 
a short mea], and soon over, for no one took any- | 


weicht of woe that had come upon them. It was 


thing scarcely, but the two little boys. 


‘ransacked, and everything of an 


SUNSHINE. 
s¢ Ay, do, child,” said her mother; “but that 


‘*T°ll go out and see if I can hear ae 


tidings of 
Bob, father,’ said Gilbert ; ‘‘ perhaps 


e may not 


have gone, after all.” 


‘*Oh, father,” whispered Emily, ‘‘I do really 
think Bob will come back; he could not go away 
altogether from such a happy home.” 

But Mr. Milman shook his head; he could not 
take any comfort yet, not even from his little 
daughter. Gilbert went out, and Emily and the 
boys went up-stairs to search Bob’s room, to see 
if they could find anything to say why he had 
gone ; so the Sg id were left alone, 

‘‘ Mary,” said Mr. Milman, almost in a whis- 
per, ‘‘this is a sad blow. We have not been 
such harsh parents, that our boy should wish to 
leave in this way.” 

‘‘Oh, Milman, it isall my fault! I have spoilt 
him, and indulged him; he has been idle and 
roving for a long time, and I have kept it from 
you. Iam to blame for it all!” 

‘* Ay, if I had only been told, it might never 
have come to this. But the lad’s ruined.” 

‘* Ay, ruined by his mother, who would have 


died to save him from the least bit of trouble,” 


wailed the poor broken-hearted mother. 

‘Emily came down, saying they could find 
nothing at all; only all the drawers had been 
worth was 
gone; so they were obliged to conclude that Bob 
had not liked the idea of having to go to 


; Mr. Wilkinson’s, and so he had run away to 


escape it. 

Oh, how true are Solomon’s words !— ‘‘ A foolish 
son is a grief to his father, and bitterness to her 
that bare him.” 

Meanwhile, Gilbert had gone out in search of 
his missing brother. He could not think that 
Bob had really gone; he might have stayed out 
all night with Mark somewhere, and would surely 
be returning soon. But then, why had he taken 
all his clothes? That puzzled him. And Gilbert 
knew, in his inmost heart, that if Bob really had 
done such a thing, he would never return to con- 
fess it. | 

Thus thinking, he drew near the village shop, 
judging that a likely place to learn something, 
if, indeed, any tidings were to be learnt. But 
the little shop was full of customers now, so 
he stood outside waiting his turn. And as he 
stood there he could not but hear some of the 
conversation which was going on in loud tones 
within. The topic seemed one that caused con- 
siderable excitement ; and these were the first 
words he heard :— 

‘*It was more likely to be Mark, I’m sure, 
Mrs. Burton.” 

‘* Just as likely one as the other,” replied the 
shopwoman. “TI tell you they were both in here, 
one after the other, last night, after dark; and it 
‘ Birds of a feather,’ 

don’t think there 


is much to choose between them.” 


‘‘Nay, nay, Mrs. Burton,” put in another 
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customer, Mrs. Markham, ‘‘ Bob Milman is not 
so bad as that by a long way yet; he would not 
take the money.” 

Gilbert started. Was it his brother they were 
talking of? He pushed his way eagerly into the 
shop, the women giving way for him to reach the 
counter. 

‘¢ You were speaking of my brother just now, 
Mrs. Burton ; do you know anything of him ?” 

*“¢T saw him last night, not since; he was here 
buying some tobacco.’ 

‘* We are very anxious about him, for we have 
none of us seen him since last night either.” 


first, and might have seen me put it there. And 
look you here, Gilbert, the lads could not go any- 
where or do anything without money; they 
would know that well enough. And certain] 
Jefferson would have none to give his son, and it 
seems your father did not give Bob any. I am 
very grieved for my loss, I know; not but what 
'my own carelessness had something to do with it ; 
but the money was hardly earned. 
‘*T am sorry for it, Mrs. Burton; but indeed 
I could be sure that Bob never touched it.’’ 
And he turned and left the shop with a deep 
sigh. He might say Bob never took it; but how 


Mrs. Burton gave the other women a significant ' could it be proved, when he had gone away in 


ce. 

‘‘ Then it is true that he and Mark have gone 
off together ?” 

‘‘ Nay, I don’t know; we know nothing. 
have come to try if I can learn anything about 
him. Do you know anything ?” he added, look- 
ing round to the others. 

‘< No, nothing,’”’ was the reply ; we have none 
of us seen him to-day. All we know is, that for 
the last week or two Mark Jefferson has been 
boasting that he and Bob Milman were going off 
to make their fortunes.” 

‘¢Then I fear he really has gone. But you 
were saying something about some money; what 
was that, Mrs. Burton ?” 

Mrs. Burton was taken aback; but she puta 
bold face on the matter. 

“ Well, I might as well tell you all about it, 
Gilbert; it “ll be the straightforwardest ie 
Well, last night, between sf and nine o’clock, 
Mr. Bryant’s man came in for change for a five- 

ound note, which I gave him, of course; but 
was a good deal pressed with business just 
then, so I just me the note in here, between 
these two books on the counter, instead of putting 
it away. It was foolish of me, I don’t deny; but 
that is what I did. Well, just as I had got it 
out of my hands, in comes your brother Bob for 
an ounce of tobacco. Whether he saw it or not 
I cannot tell; but I should say that he did. 
I had Mark last night too. And there was only 
one customer between them ; and that was Carter, 
Dr. Sinclair’s nursemaid ; she ran over for a bit 
of flannel after she had put the children to bed ; 
and they were the last. I had a good deal to do 
after I had closed the shop, and forgot all about 
the note until after I had gone to bed, but I made 
sure it would be all safe; but when I came to 
look this morning it was gone; and I could be 
sure one or other of those lads took it.” 

‘But it may be somewhere in the shop still ; 
have you looked for it ?” 

‘¢'Yes, I have looked for it; though I knew 
quite well it was of no use.” 

*¢T don’t think you have any cause to suspect 
my brother, Mrs. Burton,” said Gilbert, flushing 
crimson. 

‘‘ Well, I say it has been one of them, and 
I incline to think it was Bob, because he was in 


such a suspicious manner ? 
Full of these thoughts, Gilbert was not think- 
ing where he was going, when he came with some 


I | force against some one, and looking up, he saw 


it was Mr. Bryant. Begging his pardon, Gilbert 
was about to pass on, but Mr. Bryant saw the 
troubled look on his face, and kindly inquired 
what was the matter. Then the boy told him 
all; first of Bob’s disappearance, then of the 
charge that was being brought against him. 

Mr. Bryant sympathized greatly with them 
all; he, too, thought with Gilbert that Bob 
would never touch it. He said a few kindly words 
to the poe boy; and then, being somewhat in 
haste, he passed on, bidding Gilbert tell his 
parents that he would call in and see them durin 
the day. ; 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A SUDDEN SEIZURE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Milman were still sitting over the 
fire when Gilbert returned; they seemed to have 
no heart to attend to their usual duties, The 
little boys had gone to school; but though it was 
Emily’s day at Dr. Sinclair’s, she had not gone, 
for she aid not like to leave her parents. She 
knelt between them, trying to comfort them, but 
it was not much comfort that either torn heart 
could receive as yet. 

They all looked up eagerly as Gilbert entered, 
almost hoping that he might be followed by Bob; 
but he was alone. From what he heard, it 
seemed but too certain that the lad had really 
gone off. But when he began to relate the story 
of Mrs. Burton’s loss Mrs. Milman fired up. 

‘*How dare they say so!”” she exclaimed, ‘‘how 
dare they accuse my Bob of taking the money ! 
he would no more take it than any of them.” 

‘*Stay, mother,” said Mr. Milman, ‘‘ we can- 
not be sure that he has not. He might have done 
it, after he told me such a direct lie. But oh, if 
le has ! That is worse than all beside ;” and the 

oor grief-stricken father hid his face .in his 

ands, and groaned aloud. Gilbert went up to 
him, and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

‘Father, don’t take on so. I do not think 
Bob took it; I don’t, really. It is my opinion it 
is somewhere in the shop, and Mrs. Burton has 
overlooked it.” 
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“‘QOh, if it only could be found!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Milman, ‘‘ that would be proof enough our 
lad had not taken it.” 

I think [ll go on as far myself, and ask her to 
look again,” said Mr. Milman. He rose as he 

ke, and walked forward a step or two; then 
there came a sharp cry, and he would have fallen, 
had not Gilbert sprung towards him and caught 
him in his arms. 

‘6 Millie, Millie, run, quick! there’s Jones 
crossing the yard; ask him to come and help 
father to bed ; I am sure he is very ill.” 

This sudden attack of her husband's effectually 
roused Mrs. Milman out of her grief. She set 
about preparing his chamber, and then Gilbert 
and the man Jones carried him to it. When he 
had aes his father to bed, Gilbert set off as 


fast as he could to Dr. Sinclair’s. Fortunately 
that gentleman was at home, and immediately 
went back with him to the farm. On the way 


Gilbert told him of his brother’s disappearance, 
which had been the cause of the father’s illness. 
Dr. Sinclair pronounced it to be an attack of 


ysis. 

For two days Mr. Milman lay speechless; and 
his wife and children feared they should never 
hear his voice again. But at the end of that 
time speech returned, and he was able to talk to 
them. But the use of one arm was entirely gone, 
and, in a great measure, the whole of one side. 
And when, at length, he rose from his bed, it 
was as & useless, decrepit old man—he who had 
been so well and strong, one of England’s stal- 
wart yeomen. 

Mr. Bryant had paid several visits to the 
afflicted family, and his counsel and prayers had 
been the greatest comfort to Mr. Milman. 

Nothing had been heard of Bob, though Gilbert 
had made all possible inquiries in the town and 
neighbourhood. Night after night had the sor- 
rowing mother arisen from her bed, and listened 
for the return of her boy; lest, coming, he 
should find the door of his home closed against 
him. But he did not come; and the household 
was settling down under the double cloud, to its 
usual ways again. . 

The first day that Mr. Milman was down-stairs 
again, Emily nestled at his side. 

‘* Father darling,” she said, lovingly, ‘*I will 
be hands and feet to you. I will run about any- 
where, and do anything for you.” 

‘*Thank you, little one. Then reach me the 


Emily after a pause. ‘‘I will be near you 
always when I can.” 

Mr. Milman put his one arm round the child, 
and kissed her; none knew but himself how fer- 
vently he loved his little daughter, nor what a 
comfort she was to him. 

‘** My little sunbeam !”’ he murmured; ‘‘ 
are that to me, Millie; and will be more 
ever ee Millie,’’ he sel sehr a thing ome 
over his face, ‘have you heard anything of poor 
Bob? They have norte mentioned his name to 
me since I was ill; I suppose for fear of exciting 
me,—as if he could be absent from my mind fora 
moment !” 

‘*No, father, never a word. But I do think 
he will come back some time, father, like the 
prodigal son in the parable. I ask God every 
night to bring him home.” 

‘‘Ay, child, go on asking; and I will try to 
believe it will be so.” 

Just then Mrs. Milman came in from the 
clothes hedge. | 

‘* Mother, I have just been asking Millie if you 
have heard anything of Bob; and she tells me no.” 

Mrs. Milman set down her basket and burst 
into tears. 

‘‘Oh, Milman, what a weight that poor lad is 
at my heart! We have made inquiries every- 
where, but can hear nothing; and he never will 
come back now. I know he won't. It is all my 
fault; I spoilt and indulged him.” 

‘¢We were both to blame, mother; I see it 
now. I knew the lad was idle, and I ought to 
have looked after him more. However, we can- 
not alter the past now; let us do as Millie is 
doing—ask God to bring the poor lad to his 
senses. And if he ever does come, mother, won’t 
we welcome him with open arms ?” 

‘Ay, indeed but we will, if that day ever 
comes,” was the mother’s earnest reply. 

Mrs. Milman had a bed brought down into the 
parlour, to save her husband the trouble of 
mounting the stairs every night. He could just 
manage, with the help of a stick and Gilbert’s 
shoulder, to hobble from one room into the other. 
Yet he was quite resigned to his affliction ; if it 
had not been for Bob’s absence he would have 
been happy under it. He would say it was not 
of his own bringing on; a wiser One than he had 
sent it, and he would try to bear it patiently as 
His will. 


ou 


Bible from the shelf; that is the best thing to| . 


keep up one’s spirits; and I must be thankful 
that I have my sight and senses left me. I want 
to find that text Mtr. Bryant was talking of the 
jast time he was here. Here it is,—‘ Our light 
‘}ffliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
as a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” Ah! Millie, child, it does not matter so 
very much what we have to go through here, for 
it will all be over there.” 

‘‘ Dear ‘father, I love you so very much,” said 


THE LILIES. 


* Consider the lilies, how they grow.” 


The winter’s past; the sunny showers 

. Have sent away the cold; 

See, children, how the pretty flowers 
Come up above the mould. 
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Now every field is Bey and bright, 
The amare is fresh and green, 
The little daisies, pink and white, 


e 
May all around be seen. 


The cowslip grows beside the brcok, 
Close to the water’s edge, 

The violets in some shady nook 
Are hiding by the hedge. 


Blue violets you can hardly spy 
Till they are at your feet, 

Because t “ fenks so small and shy; 
And yet they smell so sweet. 


But yellow cowslip shows afar 
Upon each mound, 

Tis almost like a tiny star 
Just fallen upon the ground! 


Such are the plants our country yields, 
We know them leaf and stal&, 

But other flowers adorn the fields 
Where Jesus used to walk. 


Like en blossoms rich and raré, 
So beautiful they stand ; 

*Tis God Himself who placed them there, 
To grace His Holy Land! 


And there upon the sea so calm, 
Or walking on the beach, . 

Or in the shade beneath the palm, 
Would Christ His people teach. 


He pointed to the lilies white, 
And bade his children know, 

That not a king in all his might 
Can make so brave a show. 


He told us that we should not care 
Too much how we are dressed, 

For God will give us clothes to wear, 
As He has given the rest. 


For if He clothe the meadow flower 

In hues so rich and gay, 
That only blossoms for an hour 
And withers in a day. 


Sey cen his love for us be lees, 
ho hope his Heaven to share, 
For whom He keeps a shining dress, 
Such as the angels wear? x. ¥. 


VISITING PRISONERS. 


“J was in prison, and ye came unto Me.”—Martr. 
xxv. 36. 


Ir is more easy in the East to visit imprisoned 
freinds than it is in Europe. Thus Rauwolf 
tells us that he was allowed at Tripoli, Syria, 
to visit his confined friends as often as he liked. 

‘¢ After we had gone through small and low 
doors into the prisons in which they were con- 
fined, their keepers always willingly let me in 
and out ; sometimes I even remained in the prison 
with during them the night.” 


GOLDEN HOURS. 


AN ACROSTIC. 
G@ OLDEN are the hours; from their shortness doubly - 


golden, 

O ayer’ se eny speeding, by no hand can they be 
olden ; 

L et us — the precious time which God doth now 
estow, 

D oubting not that moments to “golden hours” will 


grow. 

E ach hour brings its portion of gladness or of sorrow, 

N othing know we now of what the hours will bring 
to-morrow. 


H ours of sadness, hours of joy, both will “ golden” 
prove 
O nly let us take them from a Father’s hand of love. 


U nto us the hours here as waiting-time are given, 
R ich rewards are kept for him who on earth has 


striven ; 
S weet and “golden hours” are those, which we 
shall spend in heaven. 
IDA. 


GIPSY MADGE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dick AND HI8s DoNKEY.” 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.=—CHAPTER I. 


‘* RicHARD tells me some vagrants are come again 
into the lane ; they shall tramp off again though, 
I can tell them,” 

And Squire Aylmer tossed away the end of his 
cigar as he opened his garden gate for his young 
companion to pass through. 

‘* Perhaps they will not be so troublesome this 
year, grandpapa ; try them for a little while ; it 
seems such a pity to turn them off just as they 
have made themselves comfortable,” 

‘‘That’s just like you, Ella, always ee 
your word for people, no matter who or what 
they are; but I can’t harbour vargants, even té 
please you, Miss Puss.’’ 

So saying, the squire entered his house, and 
Ella Thorncote tripped away to visit her poultry 
and rabbit-hutch. 

Welldown Hall was a large mansion ; too large, 
it seemed, to be occupied o y by one elderly san 
tleman and a little girl and her governess. But 
although in days gone by it had been well filled 
with merry voices, they had passed away, and 
Ella Thorncote was the sole survivor of a long 
line of ancestry. No wonder that she was her 
grandfather’s pride and darling,—that he petted 
and indulged, and could see no fault in her, till 
her governess, Mrs. Meikle, declared it was a 
wonder that she was not the most spoilt child in 
the world. 

There are some children, however, whom 
nothing seems to spoil, and Ella Thorncote was 
one of them. Although at ten years old she was 
made of more importance, owing to her position in 
her grandfather’s house, than many double her 
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age, she never seemed to think of herself other- 
wise than with extreme humility. This virtue 
shone in her in a remarkable manner, and saved 
her from the dangers her character might other- 
wise have been exposed to. 

Her grandfather was a hot-tempered though 
kind-hearted man. He often said and did in 
a moment of irritability what he regretted after- 
wards, and nothing ever excited his anger more 
than when gipsies or vagrants located themselves 
on his estate, knowing from experience that con- 
siderable depredations were at such times too 
often committed on his orchard and poultry yards. 
He was consequently annoyed when one day on 
returning from a walk on the day in eee he 
descried symptoms ofa temporary dwelling having 
been erected in the lane near a wood. The tell- 
tale smoke which was curling upwards poongiene 
trees proclaiming the fact. He would have 
ordered them off then and there but for the gentle 
remonstrance of his grandchild, whose soft-hearted- 
ness he loved while he ridiculed it. 

So dismissing the subject from his mind for the 
time, the worthy squire entered the house as we 
have said, and betook him to his newspaper, while 
Ella went to fondle and pet the greatest treasures 
she d,—two large tame white rabbits of a 

iarly fine breed, given her a few months ago 
oye gentleman who was a fancier of these ani- 


What was her dismay and distress to find only 
one bunny in the hutch! The door was latched 
securely, and there were no signs of the missing 
pet having made a way of escape for himself 
through any other outlet. 

Richard, the old gardener, had gone out for the 
afternoon, and the under one could give no help 
beyond that of searching in every direction, but 
entirely without success. 

Ella hunted herself till it grew dark and she 
was called in. Her grandfather was distressed 
because she was, but comforted her that the rabbit 

ight yet be found. 

uddenly he exclaimed, ‘‘ Suppose it should be 
those wretched trampers who have stolen it, I 
eat horsewhip them within an inch of their 

ves. 9 

He rung the bell furiously, asked for old 
Richard who had just returned, and who readily 
undertook to be on the watch, for he thought 
with his master that if the rabbit had been stolen, 
the same hands that had taken the one would 
probably return for the other. 

cae Aden to bed ve a ee. heart that 
night, greatly sympathizing with the poor solit 
bunny, who had never before been separated froth 
her companion. 

The next morning, during the hour of the ser- 
vants’ breakfast, just as she was on her way to 
pay a visit to her rabbit she heard sounds pro- 
ceeding from that direction which quickened her 
footsteps. Old Richard’s voice was speaking in 
loud and angry tones, 


‘So, so, you are the young vixen that stole 
Miss Ella’s rabbit yesterday ; and here you are 
come for the other. But I’ve got you safe, and 
we'll see what the squire will say to you.” 

To Ella’s surprise, the culprit whom Richard 
held firmly by the hand was a ragged, wild, but 
ene Bent eOntne little girl of about nine years 
old. 

‘¢ Let me go, let me go,” she cried, struggling 
violently to pull her wrist from the firm iron 
grasp of the gardener, ‘*1 will never come again, 
only let me go now.” 

‘*A likely matter,” replied the man, ‘* when 
I’ve been watching for you ever since daybreak. 
You nearly tired out my patience and my back 
too by keeping me so long under the bushes ; but 
you thought you would wait till we were all gone 
in to breakfast, you young rogue.” 

So saying Richard dragged the terrified child a 
few yards towards the house. 


At this moment Ella sprang to his side. Fair, 
delicate, and carefully dressed, she was a great 


contrast to the culprit who looked imploringly 
into her face. 

‘* Don’t you think you are hurting the little gir "3 
wrist, Richard ?’’said she ; ‘‘see how red it is,” and 
Ella looked almost as distressed asthe other child. 

‘*Hurt her wrist indeed ! Why does she strug- 

le so, then ? she deserves to be hurt. Why, Miss 

lla, I caught her in the very act of unlatching 
the door of the hutch to steal your other rabbit. 
I was hid under the great laurel bush close by, 
and pounced out on her in a twinkling. Come 
along, you young thief;” and again Richard 
began to pull at the wrist, and again the wrist 
twisted and struggled to free itself from his grasp. 

**Oh, please, Richard,” said Ella, ‘‘ just loose 
her hand a little; I dare say she will come with 
you. Will you walk quietly by his side if he 
does not hold you so tight ?” said she, kindly. 

The child ceased her struggles, and a mingled 

lance of cunning and intelligence gleamed from 
er dark eye as she nodded and pronounced an 
eager ‘‘ Yes’’ to Ella’s question. 

‘There, she says she will, so try her, Richard.” 

To please his young mistress, though with con- 
siderable reluctance on his own part, Richard re- 
laxed his hold without withdrawing his hand. 

No sooner did she feel this than with a sudden 
jerk she snatched hers away from his, and ina 
second was bounding forward towards a gap in the 
hedge though whichshe hadentered. Richard ran 
after with a speed which did credit to his years, 
but she was too quick for him, and would: have 
escaped had not her foot, tripping against a stone, 
made her fall tothe ground. This enabled Richard 
to catch hold of her frock just as she had risen and 
was flying off again. 

‘‘What do you think of that, Miss Ella?” said 
Richard, panting for breath. ‘‘ You might have 

been sure she wouldn’t keep her word.—I’ll hold 
you tight enough now, young one, I can tell you, 
and so will master, I’m thinking.” 
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** Richard,” said Ella, ‘*I do not want her to 
be punished ; 1 quite forgive her for stealing my 
rabbit ; please do not take her to grandpapa, he 
would be so angry.” 

Richard had known and loved Ella from her 
birth, and her mother before her, and could refuse 
her nothing, but it went hard with him to grant 
her present request, and he replied rather testily, — 

“Well, Miss Ella, if you don’t mind about 
having lost your rabbit, and if you are willing to 
let this one go after it, why, it’s nothing to me— 
only you won't be getting such another pair in a 
hurry, I can tell you. Am I to let go?” he asked, 
holding up the little brown fingers previously to 
letting them drop if desired. 

*¢'Yes, do not keep her. You will not come 
again and take my other rabbit if we let you go, 
will you, little girl ?” 

And as she spoke Ella gently took hold of her 
disengaged hand, while Richard in a pet let go of 
the other and walked off to his breakfast, mutter- 
ing to himself that ‘‘it wasn’t nothing to him if 
Miss liked to lose her pets.” 

The child did not attempt to take her hand 
from the gentle p of its new possessor, and 
her countenance lost its terrified expression as 
distance lengthened between her and the gar- 

ener. 

‘* What is your name, little girl ?” asked Ella. 

** Madge Mellor,” replied the child. 

** Where do you come from ?” 

‘* We've got a tent in the lane down there, but 
we shan’t stop long, father says, we are going on 
to a fair.” 

‘* Have you a mother ?” 

‘* No, she’s dead ; there’s only me and father, 
and Joey and grandmother.” 

‘*T have no mother either, Madge, so we are 
alike there. Tell me, what made you come and 
take away my rabbit ?” 

Madge hung her head and did not reply. 

*‘T am not angry,” said Ella, ‘‘ you need not 
be afraid to tell me.” 

‘*Father told me to take it,” said she at last ; 
‘‘we had nothing for dinner, and he sent me for 
the other this morning.” 

‘‘Then you killed and ate it,” exclaimed poor 
Ella, the tears rushing to her eyes and running 
down her cheeks at the news of the fate of her 
beautiful pet. ‘‘Oh, Madge, it was very unkind 
of you and your father.” 

The child drew closer to Ella and looked up 
in her face sorrowfully. Her heart was evidently 
touched by her tears and gentle reproof. 

‘*I wish I had’nt taken it,” said she, ‘‘if I 
had seen you first I would’nt have come even 
when father bid me.” ’ 

‘‘ And you won't take the other ?” 

** No, never ;-I won’t come near it.” 

‘*But perhaps your father will ?” 

“No, not if I ask him not to.’’ 

“Do you know, Madge, that it is very wicked 
to steal?” | | 
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The child made no reply. 

‘*Do you ever go to church, Madge ?” 

‘* Not often, sometimes. I’ve been with Joey.” 

‘*Can you read ?” 

‘* No, but Joey can; he’s older than me, and 
mother taught him.”’ 

A few more questions and answers explained to 
Ella that Joey was very poorly, hardly able to 
travel, he was so weak, and that Madge and he 
were very fond of one another. Their father was 
a tinker, who earned what he could by mending 
pots and pans, and, as Ella suspected, stole all he 
needed besides. They lived in a town by the sea 
in the winter, and travelled all the summer. 

Grieved as Ella was about her rabbit, she felt 
still more sorry for the poor little girl who led 
such a wandering life, and was taught to steal by 
those who should have shown her the sin of so 
doing. How different to her own careful bringing 
up ! And then her clothes; she was almost Tite: 
rally in rags. Ella longed to give her a new frock. 

The parlour breakfast-bell rang, and she had to 


go. 

‘* Will you come to the hall to see me again ?” 
asked Ella. ‘ Nobody shall hurt you.” 

But Madge shook her head, and looked uneasily 
in the direction in which footsteps were now heard 
approaching, and before Ella could say another 
word she darted off and was paced of sight, 

A gentleman appeared to whom Ella flew joy- 
fully. It was her uncle, Mr. Leonard, a brother of 
her father’s, who was the clergyman of the village, 
and with whom Ella was a great favourite. 

She told him about Madge and the loss of her 
rabbit, and she consulted him about giving the 
poor girl some clothes. 

‘‘And could nothing else be done for her, 
uncle? It seems so dreadful that she should be 
even made to steal.” ; 

‘‘Tt is indeed sad,” he replied; ‘‘but I fear we 
can do little with people who are merely here for 
a day or two. However, if you like, you and I 
will go and see them presently, and you shall 
take Madge any clothes you can find for her. I 
suspect, however, they will all be very shy of us 
considering the theft they havecommitted. They 
will fear punishment probably. Will you give 
me some breakfast if I come in with you? And 
then we can talk further about the matter.” 

This was just what Ella was dreading. She 
was sadly afraid that when her grandfather heard 
his suspicions about the fate of her rabbit con- 
firmed, he would be so angry as to take severe 
measures at once against them. It did indeed 
require all her influence to keep him from sending 
a constable after them that instant; but he con- 
sented to desist on Mr. Leonard’s expressing his 
conviction that they would leave the neighbour- 
hood immediately. 

After breakfast Ella made search for a certain 
dark winter dress that she know could be spared 
for Madge ; also a shawl and hat were pulled forth 
from their hiding-place in a dark closet and all 
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these were made into a bundle, which Ella insisted 
on carrying herself. 

Mr. Leonard was right in supposing that 
Madge’s father would move off quickly after what 
had passed. Active preparations for departure were 
going on. The man was sullen at first, but his 
manner changed when he found their errand was 
simply one of kindness, nor did he seem offended 
when Mr. Leonard spoke to him of the sin of not 
only acting dishonestly himself, but teaching his 

ild to do so. 

From him Mr, Leonard turned to Joey—a pale, 
sickly youth, rey sinking fast into a decline. 
His eye lighted up when the clergyman spoke to 
him, and he replied to his questions with an intel- 
ge which greatly interested that gentleman. 

or was he entirely ignorant on the subject of 
religion, though he had sometimes been to church, 
and he could read a little. Mr. Leonard finding 
this, sent Ella home to find a large printed Testa- 
ment. And while she gone he talked to the boy 


in simple language of man’s sin, and of Christ's |. 


atonement for sin, and how He had died even for 
him, poor ignorant boy though he was. How 
much or how little Joey understood of what he 
said Mr. Leonard could not tell; but when Ella 
returned with the Testament, the look of delight 
with which he received it from her hands was an 
earnest of his desire to know more. 

The old grandmother was all this time bustling 
about, taking little or no notice of anything but 
the articles she was thrusting one by one into a 
sack. Her activity was wonderful, considering 
her years; but the hard and sour expression of 
her countenance conveyed a very unpleasant idea 
of her character to a stranger. 

Madge was delighted with her frock and shawl. 
Ella felt more and more sorry for the poor mother- 
less little girl, nor was her kindly feelin 
lessened even when she caught sight of a beauti 
white rabbit-skin on the top of a bundle of goods, 
although it almost brought forth a flood of tears. 

Madge saw this, and was quick enough to 
understand the change in her countenance. She 
looked earnestly at iM, and then said bluntly, 
pointing to the presents, ‘‘ Why did you bring 
me these when I took your rabbit ?” 

Mr. Leonard had just turned from the boy and 
heard the question; he stepped forward, and, 
laying his hand on the child’s shonlder, said, — 

‘“*The book I have just given your brother tells 


us to return good for evil, my little girl ; and it | This 


tells us, too, many other things which some day 
I hope you will be able to Pi 

As they walked home Ella expressed her regret 
that they could do no further good to Madge, and 
that they should never see her again, probably. 

‘*She will, perhaps, grow up very wicked, 
uncle,” said she; and yet I am sure she is an 
affectionate girl, and not bad yet. She was so 
sorry that she had taken the rabbit.” 

‘*We can pray for her, Ella; and remember 
God can effect great things by small means. We 
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do not know what use He may make of what has 
this day happened, for her good. 

Ella did not forget her uncle’s words; and in 
her prayers that night the tinker’s little daughter 
was not forgotten. 


HOW THE WAGGON WAS 
BROKEN. 


‘*How is it, John, that you bring the waggon 
home in such a broken condition ?”’ 

‘*T broke it in driving over a stump, sir.” 

‘* Where ?” 

“ Back in the woods, half a mile or so.” 

“ But why did yourun against astump? Could 
you not see to drive straight ?” 

“‘T did drive straight, sir, and that is the very 
reason why I drove over it. The stump was 
directly in the middle of the road.” 

“Why, then, did you not go round it ?” 
‘* Because, sir, the stump no right to the 
middle of the road, and I had a right to it.” 

‘‘True, John, the stump ought not to have 
been there. But I wonder that you were so foolish 
as not to consider that it was there, and that it 


was stronger than your waggon.” 

‘“ Why, father, do you think that Iam going 
always to yield my rights? Not I.” 

** But what is the use, John, of standing up for 
hie rights, when you only get a greater wrong 

y so doing 3” 

‘“‘T shall stand up for them at all hazards.” 

“Well, John, all I have to say is this. Here- 
after you must furnish your own waggons.” 

This little dialogue between John and his 
father recalls to our memory many a difficulty in 
which we have seen men involved because t 
would not consider how things are, but only how 
they ought to be. My neighbours, for example, 
ought all to be kind and accommodating (we put, 
of course, not our own individual case, but the 
case of any man), but perhaps one of them is 
selfish and of a disobliging temper; and, were I 
to attempt the work of making fi over again, I 
should have more than my ds full. Now, 
though I ought not to do anything to humour 
him which shall involve a sacrifice on my part of 
Christian principle, yet I shall do well to recol- 
lect not only what he should be, but what he is. 
is will save me from many unpleasant collisions 
with him in little matters, which would be of no 
benefit to him, and which would greatly injure 
me. It may be, abstractly considered, right for 
me to kill his geese when I find them trespassing 
on my fields, if he will not keep them yoked. 
But I shall probably find that this business of 
geese-killing will not work well either for his 
reformation or for my comfort. 

To all who would go through life pleasantly 
and usefully, we would say—Consider not only 
what ought to be, but what is. 
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{ERIC AND REUBEN WATCHING THE SUNSET. ] 


CONSIDER THE END. 


THE STORY OF ERIC DUDLEY. 
By FRANC MARI, 
Author of **THrovucH CLoup AND SuNsHINE.”’ 


CHAPTER XIX.—A PROMISE. 


Wuen Eric reached home he found that his 
father, contrary to his general rule, had returned 
to luncheon. He was coming out of the school- 
room when Eric entered the street door. Eric 
guessed by his grave face that Mr. Heine had 
carried out his threat. 

Eric felt grieved at seeing his father troubled ; 
and he felt sorry for his fault ; for while he had 
been walking home his heart had been softening, 
partly owing to Rachel’s rebuke, partly owing to 
the e he felt because of Robert’s, and he 


determined to ask his tutor’s ac and beg him 
to keep the news of his misbehaviour from 
father. Now Eric knew his repentance had come 
too late. 

‘‘Come with me, Eric,” said Mr. Dudley, 
gravely. 

‘And. he led the way into a small room on the 
left of the dining-room, known as the study. 
Eric followed, and then Mr. Dudley ciosed the 
door and locked it. Mr. Dudley's face wore such 
a serious expression that Eric was afraid to look 
up at it ts was afraid it betokened a more 
severe punishment than he usually received for 
his wilful words and actions. 

‘‘ Eric,” Mr. Dudley began, ‘‘I understand 
you have been behaving exceedingly rudely te 
Mr. Heine. I cannot allow this kind of thing to 
goon. I engaged Mr. Heine as your tutor that 
you might learn of him. I consider him capable 
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of teaching, and I expect you to accept his instruc- 
tion without disputing it. The dispute you have 
had this morning seems to have been most trivial. 
Foreign names are always best pronounced with 
their. proper accent, and even if not you have no 
right to question Mr. Heine’s authority on the 
subject.’’ 

Mr. Dudley sat down as he ceased speaking, 
and leant his hand wearily on the table before he 
continued, “ You deserve a punishment, and 
much as I shrink from it——’”’ 

‘‘Papa!” cried Eric. He guessed what his 
father was going to say. He knew that his 
father loved him too well to spare the rod when 
it was needed ; and in dread of the suffering he 
imagined he was to endure, he threw himself on 
his knees and hid his face against his father’s arm. 

‘‘Oh, papa, forgive me,’’ he sobbed. 

‘SIf you were strong and well,” Mr. Dudley 
continued, not heeding the interruption, ‘‘I 
should not hesitate to flog you, Eric. You de- 
serve it.” 

‘¢Papa,”” murmured Eric, ‘*I am very sorry. 
Will you forgive me ?” 

‘* Are you asking forgiveness to escape a punish- 
ment, or because you are really sorry for having 
behaved cmproperly towards your tutor.” 

‘*T am sorry, papa.” : 

Eric spoke the truth. He was really sorry. 
His father felt he was; and stooping down he 
wound his arms about him and drew him close to 
himself in token of forgiveness. ‘‘ Will you try 
to show Mr. Heine respect for the future? Will 
you try to please me by showing him every 
attention in your power ?” 

‘Yes, papa.” 

And then Eric laid his head on his father’s 
shoulder and told the full burden of his guilt— 
of his having betrayed the secret of the Jewish 
descent before his schoolfellows at Rachel Meah’s. 

With all Eric’s failings he was open with his 
father. He felt perfect confidence towards him, 
and their mutual love was great in proportion. 

. “You must try never to speak against any- 
body,” Mr. Dudley said when Eric ceased talking. 

This counsel fell as a sore reproach upon Eric’s 
heart ; but he determined to follow it, at any rate 
with regard to Mr. Heine. 

**You will apologize to Mr. Heine, my boy, 
won't you?” Mr. Dudley said as he rose to leave 
the study. . 

‘*' Yes, papa;”’ said Eric, and he went into the 
schoolroom in search of his tutor, whom he found 
seated at the table. 

. Mr. Heine was willing to be friends with his 
pupil; he wished to gain his respect and affec- 
tion; but it vexed him to think that Eric’s 
feelings of kindness towards him were prompted 
_ by Mr. Dudley’s influence over his son instead of 
his own. The pardon, therefore, which he be- 
stowed was curt and uncordial. 
_ Dinner is ber a said Eric, when the apology 
rad been madeand accepted. ‘‘ Papa is waiting.” 
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Mr. Heine rose slowly and went into the dining- 
room with Eric. Mr. Dudley and Mrs. Comfort 
were already seated at table, discussing a plan of 
which Eric was to hear more betore the close of 
the day. 

The afternoon was devoted to German litera- 
ture and arithmetic. 

In the evening Mr. Dudley said to Eric, ‘‘ Mrs, 
Comfort and I — been forming a plan about 
you, Eric. I am now going to tell you what itis.” 

Eric drew nearer to hie father to hear it. 

‘*We both think, and your uncle Christopher 
thinks so, too, that a little change of air would 
do you good.” 

‘* Are we going to the sea-side ?” 

‘No; I cannot leave town just now. I am 
thinking of sending you,into the country with 
Mr. Heine and Mrs. Comfgrt. She has some 
friends who are well-te-dq farmers; they are 
willing to receive -you7for-e few weeks.” 

“And yeu will pay for me, papa ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” returned Mn Dudley, smiling at Eric’s 
question. ‘‘I have arranged all the money 
matters, But if you goy, you;must behave as 
though you were their visitor by invitation. 
They will treat you as sugh.”’ 

‘* Are they a large family?” inquired Eric. 

‘*No. I believe there are only the old farmer 
and his wife, and one orphan grandchild.” 

‘* A boy or a girl?” 

‘SA boy, I believe; but you must ask Mrs. 
Comfort all about her friends.”’ 
‘<Papa,’’ said Eric after a 
me go. I feel quite well, and 

anywhere without you.” 

‘* Perhaps I shall run down and see you. I 
wish you to go. I have thought for some time 
that you needed change of air.’ 

Again there was a pause before Mr. Dudley 
resumed, ‘‘I want you to be very careful in your 
behaviour towards Mr. Heine while you are 
away. Will you promise me you will try to do 
all in your power to act as though I were watch- 
ing you?” ; 

‘* Yes, papa.” 

Eric gave the 
keeping it. 


ause, ‘‘don’t let 
don’t like going 


promise with a fall intention of 


CHAPTER XX.—** Do you HEAR THE Cuckoo?” 


Erio’s departure from town took place the next 
day. He Nad no time to say Good-bye to any of 
his friends and companions, except his cousins at 
No. 50, nor had he an opportunity of ‘‘ paying 
Tom Coles out,’’ as he expressed it, or of making 
up his disagreement with Robert Hellert. 

Grace expressed not only surprise but regret at 
hearing of Eric’s intended absence from home. 

‘*‘T did want you to stay in town just till the 
end of June,” she said. 

‘S Why till then?” Eric asked. 

And Grace replied in a whisper, ‘‘ Because the 
Refuge boys are to have their holiday in June, 
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and I thought, perhaps, uncle might have let you 
and your tutor go with them.” 

Grace’s whisper had reached Christopher’s 
ear, who could not refrain from betraying that it 
had by a burst of laughter. 

‘‘Do you think it would be any pleasure to 
Eric or any one else to go for an excursion in a 
third-class train with a lot of dirty little raga- 
muffins?” he exclaimed. 

‘¢T believe they are to go in vans,” said Grace, 


quietly. 

At which Christopher laughed more loudly, and 
seemed enjoying a joke which Grace could not 
appreciate. 

“6 tell you what it is, Grace ; you and Rachel 
Meah are crazy upon the subject of refuge boys. 
That’s the long and short of it.” 

‘*] don’t think,” said Eric, trying to steer back 
to the original point of the conversation, ‘‘it much 
matters about my being away because of that. I 
dare say we should not have gone, and perhaps if 
we had it would not have been very enjoyable, as 
Chris says.” : 

Grace was silent. Her idea of enjoyment was 
different from her brother’s or her cousin’s. For 
her the greatest treat in the world would have 
been to go an excursion with Rachel Meah, and 
talk to her while they watched the poor refuge 
boys enjoying themselves riding donkeys on the 
heath, or playing cricket or chevy-chase. 

These and many more amusements had been de- 
vised by Grace and enjoyed in silent contempla- 
tion. Seeing, however, that neither Christopher 
nor Eric appreciated the idea of any kind of 
expedition with the boys, Grace said no more to 
them about it. She, nevertheless, bade Eric good- 
bye with a heavy heart, for she felt the only means 
of communication between herself and Rachel 
Meah was now cut off. 

After about an hour’s ride in the train Eric 
and his companions alighted at the small count 
station, the nearest one to the farmhouse at whic 
they were to stay. It had been arranged that 
Mr. Grey (such was the name of their host), 
should send down a conveyance to meet them and 
bring them to the house. So when the luggage 
had been safely handed out of the train Mrs. 
Comfort went to the door of the station to look 
out for the carriage. 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Comfort,” cried a clear boyish voice 
as she appeared in the road, ‘‘I’m glad you have 
come. Have you brought the young gentleman ?” 

**Reuben,” exclaimed Mrs. Comfort, as she 
looked up to the coach-box of a kind of waggon- 
ette, ‘‘hasn’t your grandfather come ?” 

‘SHe wasn’t well enough, so I came instead. 
John is in the station to put your luggage in the 
waggonette ; but I’m going to drive home, as 
he has business in the town.” 

‘CAre you sure you can?” Mrs. Comfort 
asked. 

The boy whom she addressed turned his face 
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too, with its full blue eyes, and wide, though well- 
shaped mouth and freckled skin. 

“TI would ask you to drive instead, Mrs. Com- 
fort,’ he said, gravely, ‘‘ only Gran told me to be 
sure and not let the reins go out of John’s or my 
own hands.” - 

‘ST wouldn’t drive for anything,” said Mrs. 
Comfort, laughing. ‘‘I was only afraid you were 
not used to it, perhaps.” ' 

Reuben smiled in his turn,—a broad, steady 
smile, and that was the only answer he made 
to Mrs. Comfort’s;remark. At this moment 
John, a farm servant, appeared, with a porter and 
the luggage. The latter was soon stowed away 
inside the waggonette, for Eric had taken the 
empty seat on the coach-box with Reuben. 

For some time neither of the boys spoke, 
Eric first looked around at the country through 
which they were driving. It was very picturesque. 
Luxuriant woods spread for miles over the undu- 
lating hills which bounded the landscape, while 
nearer, on either side of the road, the land was 
laid out into fields in which plentiful crops were 
a for future use. Presently they turned 
off the main road into a narrow shady lane. Here 
the trees nearly met overhead, and looked so 
refreshingly green that Eric began to wonder 
whether these trees could be the same species as 
the Bramblebury Square trees, and whether the 
azure blue sky which peeped between the branches 
could bethe same grey, dusky sky that formed 
the roof to the Square garden. As Eric gazed at 
the trees he became aware that birds were singing 
among their leaves, and as he listened the note 
of oue in particular struck his ear. Then he 
spoke to his companion to ask whether it were a 
nightingale. 

‘‘It is a black cap,” Reuben replied. ‘‘It 
imitates the nightingale. Their notes are so 
much alike that they are often mistaken one for 
the other.” 

Having given this information Reuben again 
lapsed into silence. Now Eric had suggested a 
nightingale quite at a venture. He had been 
brought up in Aldborough all his life, and was, 
consequently, unable to recognise the note of any 
bird save the chirp of the Aldborough sparrows, 
or the shrill whistle of the caged canaries which 
hung on the balconies of the houses in Bramble- 
bury Square. His next question betrayed him. 

‘* Have you ever heard a cuckoo?” he asked 
his young companion. 

Have I heard a cuckoo?” Reuben repeated, in 
undisguised astonishment. 

** Yes,” replied Eric. 

‘“‘ They call the whole day long in the spring 
round about us. There’sa cuckoo calling now. 
Listen !” > 

As Reuben spoke, the clear two notes, ‘‘cuc- 
koo, cuc-koo,” sounded through the trees; and 
Eric listened in surprised silence. 

‘*’Tis the first time I’ve ever heard a cuckoo,” 


full upon her; and an open, honest face it was, | he at length observed, 
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‘¢ Perhaps you have never been in the country 
while the cuckoo sings,” Reuben remarked. 

‘‘ Doesn’t he sing all the year round ?” 

‘‘Oh no. The cuckoo 1s a bird of passage, 
you know; and he stays in England a shorter 
time than any other.” 

Whilst Reuben spoke the cuckoo’s note was 


again heard. 

‘Do you hearthe cuckoo?” Eric asked, turn- 
ing to address Mrs. Comfort. 

‘*'Yes, and a very pleasant sound it is.” 

‘The cuckoo, did you say ?’” Mr, Heine inquired. 

‘S'Yes ; it has been singing the last ten minutes.” 

Mr. Heine listened ; then he looked earnestly 
into his young a Se face, and said, ‘‘ You are 
joking with me, Eric. I think, however, it is 
rather a common place joke.”’ 

‘*Mr. Heine !’’ exclaimed Eric, in surprise, ‘*I 
only told you I heard a cuckoo.” 

“And you told me what was not true,” re- 
turned Mr. Heine, in a tone which was growing 
more and more annoyed. 

At this accusation Eric could not help laughing. 

‘It is singing now,” he said, when he could 
speak. “So at any rate I am speaking the truth 
now when I say I hear it.” 

Mr. Heine in looked into Eric’s face, this 
time with a look of undisgnised anxiety. Hedi 
not speak ; so Eric turned round to continue his 
conversation with Reuben. The cuckoo was 
thoroughly discussed. Reuben told Eric what a 
bold intruder she is, taking possession of the nests 
of other birds to lay her own eggs in, and then 
leaving them for the poor hedge-sparrow, or tom- 
tit, or whoever may be the owner of the nest the 
idle cuckoo may have selected, to bring up her 
de ge even saying Thank you. And he 
told him how the country people always turn 


their money in their pocket, if it is fortunate | pared 


enough to contain any, the first time they hear 
the cuckoo, believing that in consequence their 
pocket will never beempty till the cuckoo comes 
again the next year. 

“How did you get to know all this?” asked 
Eric when Reuben finished his relation. 

‘‘Uncle Hugh tells me all these things when 
we take walks together,” Reuben replied. 

** Shall I see your uncle?” Eric asked. 

“Oh yes. ncle comes over nearly every 
day. He lives inthe next village. Gran wanted 
him to come and stay at the farm, but he sa 
there is so much to be done at Black-hill that he 
prefers to live there among the people.” 

‘What does he do there ?” 

‘* He teaches the people, and helps the clergy- 

and visits the sick.’’ 

“Is he a clergyman !”’ 

“Yes ; he is a missionary, or he was, but he got 
so ill in India that he was obliged to come home 
again, and the doctor says he must not go awa 
again for a long time. I hope he wont, for 
love uncle Hugh better than anybody on earth, 
except gran and grannie. Here's our house.” 


CuarTreR XXI.—Ho.tty Farm. 


THE carriage turned into a gateway overhung by 
two large chestnut trees. It then drove up 8 
smooth “ahha road, bounded on one side by a 
thick ho ly hedge, and on the other by iron rail- 
ings, which separated it from a field of long grass 
ready to be mown for hay. Farther on was a 
duck-pond, and farther on still a pretty flower- 
parte’ which bordered an old-fashioned red- 
rick house. Mr, Grey stood at the door. He 
was an old man, with white hair, and a face 
which, though somewhat wrinkled and weather- 
beaten, beamed with kindness and good nature. 

He held out his hand to Kric, and, having 
helped him to dismount, called his wife to deliver 
him up to her charge before speaking to Mrs. 
Comfort. 

Mrs. Grey came into the hall, and having 
shaken hands with Eric, led him into a sitting- 
room, where home-made wine and fruit and cake 
were spread on the table. 

‘*You must take some refreshment before we 
go up-stairs, and then I shall prescribe rest until 
our early tea. You are tired with your journey, 


T can see. 

‘‘T don’t feel tired, thank you,” said Eric. 
‘ST think I’d rather go for a walk instead of 
resting.’’ 

‘There will be time for a walk after tea,” 
returned Mrs. Grey, as she poy Eric to a slice 
oo ‘* Reuben will be y to go with you 

en. ” 

At this moment Mrs. Comfort and Mr. Heine 
entered the room, and as they both agreed that 
Eric must not go out that afternoon, Eric was 
obliged to submit, and let Mrs. Grey lead him 
up-stairs to a pretty room, which she had pre 
for him next to Reuben’s, and communi- 
cating with Mr. Heine's. 

‘* Now, my dear, if you'll stay here quietly till 
tea-time, you will be ready for a nice walk in the 
evening. I've had a little couch put here on 
purpose for you. Will you lie down awhile upon 
it?’ 

Eric remonstrated ; but finding that the old lady 
really wished it, and feeling also more tired than 
he cared to confess, he threw himself on the sofa, 
and in less than five minutes was sound asleep. 

The tea-bell awoke him. Half ashamed of 
having slept so soundly, he hastened down to 
tea. All the party were assembled except Mr. 
Heine. 

‘¢T)] run and tell him,” said Eric. 

Eric soon gained the door of his tutor’s room, 
and, having knocked, waited for a reply. As 
none came, ls knocked again; and as there was 
no reply to the second appeal, he knocked for 
the third time. 

‘¢Mr. Heine !’’ Eric called. 

Then the door was opened. ; 

‘¢Why didn’t you knock?” Mr. Heine asked. 

“J knocked three times,” said Eric. Then he 
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added, in a light tone, ‘‘Mr. Heine, I think you 
must be deaf.” 

Mr. Heine raised his hand wearily to his head, 
and, turning away, said in German, ‘‘ You may 
go down, Kric, and say I am coming.” 

Eric went, unconscious of the pain his words 
had caused, and still more unconscious of the 
truth they contained. In a few minutes Mr. 
Heine came down, and then tea was commenced. 
When it was ended, Reuben and Eric started for 
, a walk alone, as Mr. Heine and Mrs. Comfort 
se pleaded fatigue as an excuse for not joining 

em. 

‘‘] think we had better go up Squirrel 
Hill,” said Reuben. ‘Tis a pretty walk, and 
perhaps we shall be able to stay to see the sun 
set.”’ 

Eric was delighted at the idea of watching the 
sun set, and both the boys set out in good spirits. 
Their road first lay through the village, which 
bore much the same name as the old farmhouse 
—Hollydale. 

‘¢ Have you lived here long?” was Eric’s first 

question. ; 
- 66 Ever since I was three years old,” Reuben 
replied. ‘‘My father died when I was a year 
old, and my mother when I was three. Then 
grannie fetched me home, and has taken care of 
me ever since.” 

‘¢Do you like living here ?” 

**Oh yes,” said Reuben, earnestly. ‘<I would 
not leave the old place for anything. I love all 
the people as well as the place.” 

‘© Do you know all the people ?” 

a was a - ne Nillea avers for, 
as they passed through the village, every one 
they met said Good night to Reuben, in atone 
that told plainly they both knew and loved him. 

Reuben introduced Eric to some of the homely 
villagers, who spoke kind words to him as Reu- 
ben’s friend. e boys climbed Squirrel Hill in 
good time to see the sun set behind golden and 
purple clouds, and then they hastened home to 


supper. 
After supper the old farmer read a chapter 


and offered up a prayer. After this each one 
bade the other hae night, and Eric went up to 
his little room, fe 


eh ready for bed as though 
he had no sleep in the afternoon. Preparation 
for bed did not long occupy Eric ; and his head 
was no sooner laid on his pillow than his eyes 
closed, and his mind began to wander away into 
the land of dreams. 

For this reason ric did not hear the door be- 
tween his room and Mr. Heine’s gently open, 
nor see Mr. Heine step softly up to his bedside. 
Mr. Heine stood there for some moments in 
silence ; then, thinking it almost impossible that 
Eric could have actually fallen asleep in so short 
a time, he pronounced his name. 

Eric was roused by the sound, and started up 
in bed to see who addressed him. 

‘*T wanted to ask you semething,” Mr. Heine 


said, gently, ‘‘Lie down again; I need not 
disturb you.” 

There was something so grave about Mr. 
Heine’s tone, that Eric did not feel inclined to 
lie down again. It only made him sit more up- 
right, and put out his hand to reach Mr. Heine's. 
‘“What is the matter?” Eric asked. 

‘‘T want you to tell me,” Mr. Heine said, 
speaking in a very low voice, ‘“‘whether you 
really and truly heard the cuckoo when we were 
driving from the railway station.” 

‘¢Yes,” Eric replied. ‘‘We really heard it; 
for a long time it kept on singing.” 

“ And did you knock at my door three 
times before I answered you this evening ?” 

‘‘Yes; but not very loud.” 

The poor tutor’s fingers closed upon Eric’s with 
a tightening grasp. He bent his head down, and 
spoke almost in a lower key than before, — 

‘Eric, you must not mind if I am cross and 
roa, eae towards you. I have a great trouble 
to . I can’t hear more than half you say—J 
am growing deaf.” | 

The whole length and breadth of the threaten- 
ening calamity was understood by Eric. He 
remembered the story his father had told him of 
Mr. Heine’s father. He knew that the deafness 
his tutor felt coming on him was incurable. 

Eric looked up at him through the darkness ; 
then he stretched out both his arms towards him, 


and buried his head on his shoulder. ‘‘ You 
may be mistaken,” he said. 

‘No, no,” was Mr. Heine’s sad reply. “ The 
doctors have all warned me of it. There is no 


help for it !” 

‘SNo help for it!” rang in Eric’s ears; ‘‘¢s 
there no help for it?” 

Mr. Heine left Eric, and shut the door be- 
tween their rooms. Still the words, ‘‘Js there 
no help for it?” echoed in Eric’s ears, and kept 
him awake till he found an answer to them. 
The night wae dark and still; and although the 
darkness made Eric shudder, he crept out of bed, 
and kneeling aown, he offered up a prayer that 
his tutor’s deafness might be cured. 

Eric rose from his knees, feeling composed. 
All fear of the darkness was gone; even the 
anxiety for his tutor was allayed. Peace and 
confidence had come instead ; and Eric lay down 
“ie to rest, feeling that for the first time in his 
ife he had really prayed. 


THE WALLFLOWER’S MISTAKE. 


THE Wallflower one morning looked very dull and 
drooping. He was generally so bright and cheer- 
ful, that his neighbours wondered now what was 
the matter with hi The weather was fine, and 
the air, although not cold, was bracing; and yet 
the Wallflower was evidently out of sorts, —in low 
spirits, as we should say, if we were speaking of 
ourselves. 

The fact was that a party of visitors had lately 
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been through the garden, and it was the recol- 
lection of some of their observations—observations 
more personal than polite—which disturbed the 
Wallflower’s usual equanimity. 

A young lady in pale blue silk, her glossy curls 
looped back with cerise velvet, had exclaimed to 
& companion as they were passing the Wallflower, 
“Well, I am surprised to see such a common, 
old-fashioned flower in this beautiful spot! It 
entirely spoils the otherwise tasteful arrange- 
ment of the grounds.” 

“Yes, it is quite out of place here,” was the 
instant rejoinder; ‘‘it is only fit for a cottage 
garden, where it might help to enliven the cab- 
bages and potatoes.” 

Now it is not exactly pleasant to hear such 
criticisms about one’s self; but the Wallflower was 
more vexed than he need to have been; and he 
brooded over them until he so magnified his 
trouble as to think that everybody was better 
off than he was. 

‘¢ What is the use of trying to do my best in 
making the garden look nice, if this is all the 
reward I meet with? After all the pains I have 
taken to put forth such full spikes of deep-coloured 
flowers, to be told that I am a dowdy, countrified 
thing, only worthy of a clodhopper’s notice! 
It is very mortifying indeed. I don’t believe 
any one else is so tried asI am. If I could but 
change places with one of these plants at my side 
how thankful I should bet They are ha py and 
light-hearted ; they have no cross to bear.’ 

These were some of the Wallflower’s musings. 

‘*Nay, dear friend, you are quite mistaken,” 
said the bright little Verbena, ‘‘ we each have our 
own troubles.” ' 

‘*We/” echoed the Wallflower, in surprise, 
‘you don’t mean to say that there is any crook 
in your lot?” 

** Why not?” quietly asked the Verbena. 

‘* Because you are an aristocratic flower ; you 
are even admitted into the Queen’s gardens, where 
I should not be tolerated fora moment. I can- 
not imagine what cause you have for sadness, 
while you are so petted, so cultivated, and so 
fashionable.” 

**Don’t talk of fashion ; I am sick of the very 
word,’’ answered the Verbena; ‘‘all my discom- 
fort, indeed, may be traced to it.” 

‘* How do you make that out ?” 

‘*Very easily. Look how we are forced to grow. 
Not according to our own vatural inclination, but 
stiff and formal, like a regiment of red-coated 
soldiers drawn up in a square, and not daring to 
THe the hundredth part of an inch out of the 

@. % 

“Tt must be rather wearisome.” 

**T should think it is. Nota bit of freedom 
or originality allowed us. We are the slaves of 
fashion, and as she chooses that we should struggle 
out our existence in huge masses of flat uni- 
formity, we are obliged to submit. But it is asad 
drag on one’s happiness. I feel so miserable some 
times, through the constraint and tyranny I am 


under, that I envy the commonest wild flower that 
breathes.”’ 
‘*You need not envy me,” said the Autumn 


cus. 

‘¢ What may be your trouble?” inquired the 
Wallflower, eagerly. 

“Can you not see it at a glance?” replied the 
Crocus. ‘‘ My case is so distressing, so peculiar, 
that it is scarcely endurable.”’ 

‘*T see that you have nice green leaves, but not 
any flowers at present,” said the Wallflower. 
‘*Is that all?” 

‘* All! what could be worse?” exclaimed the 
Crocus, 

‘*Oh, the flowers will come by and by,” said 
the Wallflower, cheeringly. 

‘¢Ah, I perceive you do not understand my 
actual position,” aid the Crocus. ‘I must tell 
you that I have leaves only in the spring, and 
flowers only in September, instead of having both 
at the same time, so that I am called ‘Crocus 
Nudiflorus,’ or, in plain English, ‘The naked 
autumn crocus,’” 

‘How very uncomfortable! I am truly sorry 
for you,” said the Wallflower, secretly congratu- 
lating himself that he was exempt from this 
strange law of nature. — 

‘* Yes,” sighed the Crocus, *‘ everybody feels 
for me, and wellthey may. Even the great Paley, 
who wrote books for clever men and women, says, 
‘I have pitied this poor plant ’—that’s me, you 
know—‘‘a thousand times, Its blossom rises out 
of the ground in the most forlorn condition 
peasile without a sheath, a fence, or even a 

eaf to protect it; and that not in the springs 
not to be visited by summer suns, but under 
the disadvantages of the declining year.” 

‘*] doubt whether your circumstances are 
worse than mine often are,” said a tall pink 
Hyacinth, who was close by. 

**It would require a microsco 
your trials,” said the Autumn 
tically. 

‘‘'With your fine colour, erect form, and de- 
lightful scent, I should not have thought that you 
had anything to complain of,” said the Wall- 
flower, gently. 

‘*Nor have I at the present moment. But 
last winter, instead of being suffered to nestle 
snugly in the warm earth, where my roots could 
enjoy themselves, what do you suppose I had to 
undergo ?” 

‘*T really cannot guess,’’ said the Wallflower. 

‘*Why, I was exposed, without the least 
shelter, on the top of a narrow open glass that 
was filled with cold water, and that cold water 
was the only bed I had, and the only food I had 
(except a little impure air) until the spring.” 

- Shameful !’’ cried the Wallflower. ‘I can 
hardly believe that any one could treat you s0 
cruelly.” 

‘¢ And to complete their atrocious behaviour,” 
continued the Hyacinth, ‘‘they stuck me and 
the glass, night-and day, on the ledge of a large 


to discover 
ocus, sarcas- 
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bay-window, where every 
at me with all his eyes, and where even my long, 
slender roots, that ought to have been secluded in 
the ground, were of course plainly visible.’’ 

‘*T wonder you did not dieof cold and fright.” 

‘* No thanks to my enemies that I survived,” 
said the Hyacinth. ‘‘They did their best to 
kill me. 
but I have not yet got over the shock tomy sys- 
tem, and don’t expect I ever shall.” 

** You are looking rather pale.”’ 

‘Yes, my colour is not at all clear this season, 
and my bloom is very poor.” 


asser by could stare| the garden, would not have me blend with the 


garland of spring, and says,— 
“ The zephyr’s win 
Saluteth not so coarse a thing 1" 


‘¢T can sympathize with you,” said the French 
Marigold, ‘‘ for peeping the other day into a book 


Happily, my constitution was good ;! which the gardener had accidentally left behind. 


him, what do you suppose I found recorded of 
myself ?” 

‘‘Something not very flattering, I should 
imagine, by your tone.” 

‘You are right. Iwas described as a common 


‘‘It is my turn to speak now,” said the Tiger- | flower, straggling ard untidy in growth, and ofa 


flower, who had been waiting his opportunity. 
‘‘Speak and welcome; although you cannot 


possibly have any trouble to bring forward,”’ said | 


most disagreeable smell !” 


‘* How very rude !” said the Daffodil. 
‘* What ill-bred people authors are !’’ said the 


the Wallflower, with an admiring glance at his| Wallflower. 


handsome neighbour. 


‘*But I could not deny the correctness of the 


‘‘Then you would be satisfied if you were in| statement,” said the Marigold, meekly, ‘‘ and I 


my place?” , 


have really tried, lately, to grow a little more 


‘*T ought to be,” answered the Wallflower, | orderly and compact in shape ; but then there is 


bluntly, ‘‘for you have surely all that heart can | 


wish for.” 

And could your gaze, my young reader, have 
rested that moment on the Tiger-flower, your 
opinion would have coincided with that of the 
last speaker. 


For the new complainant was a/ fragrant. 


the scent—I cannot hope to improve that.”’ 

‘¢Oh, never mind it,’’ said the good-natured 
Wallflower. 

‘*It is easy to say ‘ Never mind,’”’ replied the 
Marigold, ‘‘especially when you are yourself so 
But it very vexatious to a sensitive 


most splendid specimen of his species. He had | individual like myself to be conscious, wherever 


six petals, three of them that were much larger 
than the rest being turned back. The lower 
part of the flower formed a cap; this and the 


I go, of carrying a perfume which is most un- 
pleasant to those around me.” 
‘*Tam sure it must be,” said the Rose, bending 


smaller petals were of a fine yellow, spotted with . her delicate head to cast a compassionate look on 


dark scarlet. The droopin 
leaves were also scarlet, while the whole pre- 


parts of the larger | the poor Marigold. 


‘*You are very kind,” said the little flower, 


sented that glossy appearance which added rich- | gratefully, ‘‘and I am glad that you do not know 


ness to its fine colours. 

‘You judge as most persons do, by the mere 
outside,” said the Tiger-flower in reply to the 
Wallflower. ‘I admit that I am beautiful, but 
just take in the force of that but, if you please 

am so short-lived, that although I only 


my annoyances by experience.” 

‘*T certainly do not know yours in that way,” 
answered the Rose, smiling, “but I am pretty 
well acquainted with my own.’ 

The French Marigold and several of the other 
flowers gazed in silent amazement at the Queen 


opened this morning, I shall have withered by ; of the garden upon hearing these words from her 


twelve o’clock. Would you like to exchange|lips; they were too muc 


with me now?” 
Such a serious announcement made a sudden 
pause in the conversation. 


astonished even for 
speech. Was it to be credited that the exquisite 
Rose, the object of universal admiration, and the 


But the pause was | subject of innumerable songs, had any share in 


presently broken by the Daffodil, who said, half | the varied ills that ordinary flowers were heir to ? 


sadly, half defiantly, — 


The Wallflower, as soon as he had recovered a 


‘*T am not sure whether an early death is not | little from his surprise, ventured to express his 


preferable to a despised life. 
elegant and admired, like the Tiger-flower, and 
and then slip quietly away in the midst of m 
popularity, than be told, as T havelbeen told, that 1 
am. ‘starin g 
and that I am only tolerated at 
flowers are so scarce at the beginning of the 
ear. 9 

‘‘Have such ill-natured remarks really been 
made about you ?”’ 


I would rather be | feelings to her floral Majesty. 


‘*] assure you,” said the Rose, graciously, 
‘*that, favoured as my lot is, it is by no means 
free from care. Have you, for instance, forgotten 


and somewhat vulgar in appearance,’ | the thorns which are so often twined about me, 
_ because | and which are such constant sources of irritation ?” 


‘‘Indeed, I had quite forgotten them,” said 
= Wallflower; ‘*what a nuisance they must 
e!” 

‘‘And not the only one either,” observed the 


‘*Indeed they have, and in print, too! And{| Rose; ‘‘I am still more tormented by the count- 


s certain poetess—I do think 


a lady might have | less aphides which infest my stem and branches, 


had more feeling—goes so far as to banish me | and seek to destroy my loveliness.” 
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‘6 Aphides, what are they?” whispered the 


little Virginian Stock, with a perplexed air. 

** Green flies, as 
answered the Rose, who overheard the whisper. 
‘*You cannot tell what a pest they are to me, 


—— 


flour and sprinkie it on 
will blow my horn; and 


coming home. I will 
the robbers, and then 


they are commonly termed,” when you hear the sound of the horn, you can see 


whether the robbers belong to you.” 
‘Very fair; very good,’ said Mr. Wilson; 


and how difficult it is to rid one’s self of them. ! and home he went, very much interested, hoping 
I am nearly suffocated sometimes by the strong! and fearing. 


tobacco-smoke which is obliged to be wafted all 


round me, in order to banish these terrible little! 


foes. 
A heavy shower which came on just then 


Presently the horn blew. Home went the 
robbers, dressed in white, hamming joyfally that 
now they need no longer tire themselves flying 
about to “gather honey all the day from every 


stopped, for a time at least, the friendly chit-chat | opening flower.” 


of the flowers. But it did not hinder the Wall- 


But, poor, little, wicked, mistaken thieves, they 


flower from meditating on what had been already | soon found that the triumph of the wicked is 


said ; and, while doing so, he could not fail to 

receive that he had made a mistake in thinking 
he was so much worse off than his neighbours. 
He was obliged to own that each flower as well as 
himself had some grievance to bear: a grievance 
which, however light it might seem to the other 
flowers, was a real burden to its owner; and the 
Wallflower therefore felt that he ought not to have 
murmured as if his lot were either singular or 
especially hard. 

It is sometimes well, when we are inclined to 
fret over our troubles, to comvare our situation 
with that of those around us; for if we do so 
fairly and intelligently, we shall generally find 
that every one hes some difficulty to contend 
with, some cross to carry; and that many are far 
more heavily afflicted than ourselves; and we 
shall learn to be, if not contented with our trials, 
at least patient under them. 


“Tf you look around you'll see 
cusses heavier far than thine; 
Then with meek humility 
Carry that apportioned thee, 
Nor*be tempted to repine; 
For the daily trials sent 
Only for thy good are meant.” 


THE ROBBER-BEES. 


On a very fine sunny day I went to see my friend 
Mr. Myers, and found him busily engaged with 
his bees, who were all in wild commotion, and 
very many dead bees lying on the ground. 

aid I, astonished, ‘‘What is the matter, 
Myers?” He answered, ‘‘Mr. Wilson’s bees 
are robbing mine; and I must kill them if he 
does not keep them at home.” 

Mr. Myers and Mr. Wilson were on very friendly 
terms as neighbours ; but Mr. Wilson laughed at 
the message, and, coming over to his friend 
Myers, asked him how he could keep his bees at 
home ; and, said he, ‘‘ How can you tell whether 
they are my bees? It is unreasonable: I can’t 
keep them at home.” 

But peaceable men and boys will find out peace- 
able plans ; and so did these good men. 

Mr. Myers said, ‘‘Now go home, neighbour 
Wilson, and watch at your hives as your becs are 


short. They had forgotten that ‘‘ honesty is the 
best policy.” 

Some rae | drone must have d that they 

were behind the times, and that it was disreputable 
to work in these days of progressive improvement. 
“Ttis all folly to soil our wings and legs by bring- 
ing home material for bee-bread and wax. By 
going over there to Myers’s, we can have plenty to 
lay up for winter, without any of the old-fashioned 
yee toil of the plain old folks.” 
- Not so did Mr. Wilson think. He believed 
that, for the peace and safety of the community, 
the robbers must be put to death, which was 
accordingly done. 

Now suppose we put boysin the place of the 
bees. Suppose that boys stolen the honey. 
What commandment would have been broken by 
the first thought of stealing? What command- 
ment would have been broken by entering the 
beehouse and taking the honey ! ? 

The notions and conduct of the wicked robbing 
bees are precisely the notions and conduct which 
have led many to prison and to transportation. 
First idleness, then covetousness, then stealing, 
and the end misery, and perhaps death ! 


“‘ Let me, then, with holy fear, 
Fly from every evil way; 
For the Lord is ever near, 
And can see me night and day.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Ir is still our pleasant task to thank our friends fos 
their sympathy and seal, while we express the hope 
that they will continue to exert themselves on our be- 

. If there is one of our readers who has not yet 
tried to gain subscribers, we say to him or her, Dear 
friend, if you are pleased with SUNSHINE, do you not 
wish that others should share your pleasure? Then 
pray set to work and make it known. You are aware 
you can obtain canvassing bills and specimen num- 
bers by writing to the Editor, or asking the nearest 
bookseller to get them from London. All who have 
tried to gain subscribers have succeeded, so that we 
are confident you will not fail in your kind endeavours. 
And when you succeed, will you write and tell us? 
It will encourage us to know that dear friends are 
working for us. 
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[NANNIE ENTERING HER AUNT’S COTTAGE. } 


. EMILY MILMAN, andi vee mot Re expected he should manage 
‘ i as well as his father. 

: PRE PITT EE SUNE eS or See eee, Of course Mr. Milman was able to give him 
4 HOUSE. counsel and advice, but that was not like being 
‘ By the Author of ‘‘SoupreR Hago.p.” on the spot himself; and somehow, when Gil- 
7 bert tried to put the advice into practice, he did 
: ‘ | not always succeed. And the labourers did not 
Z Cuarrer XXV.—GiLBERT AND HIS FATHER) pay such attention to his orders as to their 
2 HAVE A TALK ON Business MATTERS. master’s, and frequently took their own way in 
Out of doors things were not in a very flourish- | matters where their own way was not the right 
ing condition. Gilbert did his best, but you | one. : 

cannot put ‘old heads on young shoulders,” | So that, what with the bad harvest and the 

T 
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loss of the cows from the cattle plague, the farm 
affairs were going somewhat down hill. 

One evening, when Gilbert came in tired and 
weary with his day’s work, Mr. Milman called 
him to his side. 

‘* Gilbert, I wish you would set the men to 
work to-morrow to thrash out some of the new 
corn.” 

; Ps Why, father, there is a good deal of the old 
eft.’ 

‘‘Yes, I know; but we must keep that for the 
rent, my lad. I want you to take some of the 
. new corn to the market next week. For, Gil- 
bert,” he added, lowering his voice, ‘‘I am not 
easy in my mind about that five pounds of Mrs. 
Burton’s. If our poor runaway lad should have 
taken it,—mind, I don’t think it is likely,—but 
if he should, I should like to give her it, and 
then it would be all right.” 

‘*But, father,” replied Gilbert, colouring, 
“would it not seem as if we thought the suspi- 
cions were correct ?”’ 

‘‘T can’t help it if it does, Gilbert; we can- 
not be sure that they are not. I hope Bob is 
honest, but he has gone away and we canno 
prove it; and it seerns to me the most upright 
way will be to pay it whether or not. Then no 
blame can attach to us.” 

“ But, father, I thought you had a good deal 
of money in the bank.” 

‘“‘T had; but I think I told you, Gilbert, that 


I joined Mason in that speculation of his, —that 


took it all. I have thought since it was rather 
foolish of me to risk it. Of course it will bring 


in a good deal if it is successful, but that is rather | 


doubtful. I don’t quite understand the thing 


myself,—it is something in mines, I think,—but ' 


it seems to me that we ought to have been getting 
some profits before this, if the thing was answer- 


ing. However, it is done now; but I am afraid | 


I was foolish to run the risk. Mason said it 
would make my fortune, but if I get my own 
money back again I shall be quite satisfied.’’ 

“ There is a good deal of the old wheat left yet ; 
more than will pay the rent, I hope. I wish you 
would let us try these new ways of treating the 
soil that some of our neighbours have taken to, 
father. We have gone on in the old fashioned 
ways long enough, I do think, for we don’t get 
half out of the land that we might. And if we 
have ary spare money, don’t you think it would 
be a good way of spending it ?” 

‘* Well, my lad, I’m willing. The old-fashioned 
ways have done for me so far, but I am not 
against improving. You may try next spring, 
only be sure of what you are going to do—that it 
is likely to be successful.” 

When Mrs. Milman heard of her husband’s in- 
tention to pay Mrs. Burton her lost five pounds, 
she was greatly surprised, and, it must be owned, 
not altogether pleased. 

‘‘Why, William, here have I been half ready 
to fly at Mrs. Burton for thinking of such a 
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| thing. Yes, and they know it, too; I have not 

kept my feelings to myself. But now, if you do 

| this, it will be just like saying the poor lad did 
take it, when I could—ohb, could be as certain as 
that I stand here that he never touched it.” 

‘‘ Hush, Mary,” said her husband, gently ; ‘‘it 
is impossible to be.quite sure. Of course, if we 
were that would be another thing altogether. 
We may think he did not, but you must own ap- 
pearances are against him, going off as he did with 
that Mark; and so I think it is only right to do 
it.”” 

‘‘Mark was a thousand times more likely to 
| take it than our Bob, in my opinion,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Milman. Then she added, a minute after- 
wards, with a sigh, “I wish the lad would but 
write. Weare not sure of anything; not even 
‘that he went off with Mark. He may be dead 
‘for anything we know. Sometimes I think he 
| is.” 


‘Oh, mother,’ said Emily, who had come in 
while they were talking, ‘‘don’t think that, 
| pray don’t! I do believe dear Bob will come 
back sometime.” 
' The new wheat was taken to the market and 
| sold, and Gilbert carried the five pounds to Mrs. 
Burton. 

‘‘T don’t think Bob took it, Mrs. Burton,” he 
‘said, as he gave it to her; ‘‘we none of us think 
it. But father says he cannot be comfortable so 
long as there is the least chance that he may, so 
I have brought the money.” 

‘¢ Well, Gilbert, I must say it is honourable of 
your father, and you may tel] him I am much 
obliged to him; it’s not what many would have 
done. But I could be as certain in my own mind 
as if I had seen it, that Bob took it, for he must 
have seen where I put it; and I can ill afford to 
‘lose such a sum as that.” 

‘‘Mrs. Burton,”’ and there were tears in Gil- 

, bert’s eves as he spoke, ‘‘ please don’t think it of 
Bob. Bob has not been all he should be, but he 

! is honest; he would no more touch what was not 
his own than father would,—and that is saying a 
good deal.”’ 

Mrs. Burton shook her head. 

“When I see a lad idling the time that isn’t 
his own, and taking his pleasure when he should 
be working, I don’t call him altogether honest, 
Gilbert. But, however, you shall keep your 

|opinion, and I will keep mine. You are a good 
lad, Gilbert, and a comfort to your father; and 
that’s more than one can say of your brother.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.— NANNIE’s REQUEST. 


THE winter passed slowly away. Christmas came 
and went, but it was a time of sadness rather than 
rejoicing at the farm, for the lost one was more 
missed then than before. Nothing had been 
heard of him since that October morning when his 
flight was discovered, and his name was but rarely 
‘mentioned now, but his absence weighed heavily 
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on all their hearts. And many and bitter 
were the tears the poor mother shed in secret 


over her favourite son, taking all the blame to Cooper, if you do 
herself for having spoilt and indulged him to his! this door again ! 


Tuin. 


February came, with its warm, mild days, a/ grateful in this way ! 
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‘* What ! the fever, and youwanttogo? Yes, 
go; go by all means! But, mark me, Nannie 
0, you never set foot within 
o this is what I have taken 
you and taught you for,—for you to turn un- 
But I knew how it would 


presee of the coming spring. But instead of} be when you took to reading.” 


ringing health and vigour, it brought malignant 
fever in its train. 


The disease made its appearance first in a row ; that. 


‘*Yes, missis, it is the reading; that’s just it. 
But don’t call me ungrateful, please; I am not 
I am very grateful for all you have done 


of wretched cottages that had long been a dis-| forme. I don’t want to leave you, indeed; but 


piece to Everleigh. The authorities had talked | I’ll tell you just how it is, missis, 
0 


r some time that something ought to be done, 


One of the 
first things I spelt out of the Bible after Miss 


but they had let talking do until it was too late, | Emily taught me to read—that is so say, the first 


as is often the case; and the badly ventilated ee 
cottages, with their dirty inhabitants and stag- | goo 


I could make any sense of—was this, ‘ Do 
to them that hate you.’ Missis, they are 


nant pools of water, proved a hot-bed for the | Christ’s own words, and they went straight to 


fever when it had once entered. 

The more respectable part of the community 
trusted it would confine itself to that locality, 
and for a time it seemed likely to do so. Dr. 
Sinclair was unwearied in his exertions for the 
poor people, who, underfed and ill-clothed, suc- 
cumbed to the disease sooner than they otherwise 
would. There were two or three fatal cases, and 
then the fever seemed to have abated, and it was 


my heart, and stopped there; for I was very sure 
they meant me and aunt, and I have been wonder- 
ing ever since how I could do her good. And 
now the time has come. Every one in Everleigh 
is so sorely afraid of the fever, that she’ll mayhap 
die without any one going near her, if I don't. 
Ought I not to go, missis ?”’ 

‘“*T see no owght in the matter,” replied Mrs. 
Milman, sallenly. ‘‘ Your aunt has turned her 


hoped it would pass away without spreading | back upon you, and I don't see that you need 


further. 


trouble yourself about her; but of course if you 


One afternoon Mrs. Milman and her young | see it in a different light, pray go. Only, as I 


daughter were busy preparing tea, Mr. Milman 
sat in his arm-chair by the fire—a position from 
which he rarely moved throughout the day. He 
was no better, nor ever likely to be ; but it was a 
cause of daily thanksgiving to him that his reason 
and speech had been restored unimpaired from 
the stroke which had deprived him of the use of 
some of his limbs. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Nannie en- 
tered ; she had been to the village shop, and bore 
a basket heavily laden on her arm. She set it en 
the table, and went straight up to Mrs. Milman. 
Evidently, by the look of her face, she had come 
to a settled Actarmination on some subject. 

‘“‘ Please, missis, can you spare me to go home 


to-night ?” 

Mrs. Milman turned round and faced her in 
astonishment. 

‘‘Home? Do you mean to your aunt’s, 


Nannie? I thought she had not treated you so 
well that you should wish to go there again.” 

‘*It is the only home I have got,” was the 
reply. 

‘* Except the one you are in now,” said Emily, 
pee fees hand into Nannie’s. 

‘¢ ‘What sudden fancy is it you have taken to- 
night, Nannie ?” 

‘* Missis, they do say down at Mrs. Burton’s 
that aunt’s took in the fever, and if it is true, I 
am sure there is no one fit to nurse her, and I 
want to go and do it.” 

. Mrs. Milman stared at her for a minute, as if 
hardly taking in what she was saying ; then she 
burst forth,— 


said before, if you do you need not expect to come 
back here again. e do not want the fever 
brought here.” 

‘Nay, mother,”’ said Mr. Milman, from his 
chair, ‘‘ Nannie is right; don’t stop her. It is. 
Bible doctrine, though it is often sorely hard to 
practise. Go, my lass, and do your duty, and’ 
never fear for what follows. He who put it into 
your heart to go will help you to bear all.” 

Nannie answered only by a grateful look, and 
then she ran up-stairs to put together the few 
things she needed. 

By and by Emily stole softly up to the little 
attic. Nannie had thrown herself on the bed, 
and was sobbing bitterly. Emily knelt beside 
her, and their tears mingled together. Presently 
Nannie set up, and pushing back her disordered 
hair, threw her arms round Emily and kissed her. 

‘‘Oh, Millie, perhaps I shall not ever see you 
again,” she whispered. ‘‘ You see I am not to 
ccme back to this dear place, this dear old room, 
any more. It is very hard to go, when I have 
been so happy, too. But I ought. Don’t you 
think I ought ?” 

‘¢ Yes, Nannie,” replied Emily, gravely. ‘‘I 
think God is sending you. You know we have 
been asking Him lately to make your aunt love 
you, and perhaps this is the way He is going to 
doit. Any way, I am sure Miss Margaret would 
say it is such a plain step that you cannot mis- 

e it.” 

‘““Oh, Millie,” and there was a gece earnestness. 

in Nannie’s tones, ‘‘ I feel so very different from 
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believe it was my fault, a good deal of it, her dis- 
liking me so, for I am sure I was often very pro- 
voking. But I do think I am different now, and 
it is your doing, Millie. I can never thank you 
enough for teaching me to read.” 

‘You are not a very good scholar yet, Nannie,” 
said Emily, with a smile. 

‘*No ; but I can manage to spell ont a verse in 
the Bible, and that is what I wanted. Millie, I 
want to ask a favour of you. Will you lend me 
your little hymn book? I will take very good 
care of it.” 

‘To be sure I will, with the greatest pleasure,’ 
was Emily’s reply, anc she soon returned with it 
in her hand. 

‘*‘ Here it is, Nannie. Keep it; you are quite 
welcome to it. We shall all miss you so much; 
mother as much as any one. I don’t know what 
we shall do without you.” 

‘‘ Well, I must go now,” said Nannie, with a 
sigh, ‘‘or it will be dark.” 

hen she came down, Mrs. Milman put a 
basket in her hand containing a few eggs, a bottle 
of home-made wine, and one or two other little 
things which she thought would be useful. 

‘¢ Here, child, take this to your aunt, and mind 
and take care of yourself as well as of her ; and if 
you want oe send one of the children up 
for it. Now goodbye, and don’t let the grass 
grow under your feet.”’ 

Nannie thanked her gratefully, and then she 
went up to Mr. Milman. 

‘* Good-bye, master.” 

Mr. Milman laid his one hand on her head. 


‘6 Good-bye, Nannie, and God bless you. Re- 


member, there is a blessing for a dutiful lass that | thought of doin 


tries to walk in God’s ways. And mind, if this 
should not be true about the fever, and you find 
your aunt well, come straight back at once.” 
Emily’s good-bye was not a spoken one, she 
threw her arms round Nannie’s neck, and kissed 
her once or twice, and Mrs. Milman, who stood 
by, did not chide her. And then Nannie went, 
and the door of the farmhouse closed behind her. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE Younc NuRSE. 


IT was with a sad heart that Nannie Cooper took 
her way through the village. She was leaving 
friends behind her, and she was going to those 
who would most likely not give her a very warm 
welcome. But Nannie knew she was doing right. 
Her father had given her up to her aunt and 
uncle, and she owed them a child’s love and affec- 
tion, which she certainly had not given hitherto ; 
and her aunt was ill and suffering, surely now was 
the time to show it. 

The cottage outside looked much the same as 
it had done the day Nannie quitted it in so much 
anger; but when she lifted the latch and entered, 
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there were evident signs that its mistress was not 
pene The usually clean and well-arranged 

itchen was dirty and disordered. Two or three 
children were tumbling about the floor, and 
Mattie, the eldest girl, was crouched down on one 
side of the fire, while the father sat at the other, 
smoking his pipe, with a look of ill temper rather 
than sorrow on his face. | 

He started on seeing Nannie, but the cloud did 
not pass. 

‘¢What, Nan, is it you? What do you want 
nie: You’ve made yourself pretty scarce of 
ate.” 

‘‘T heard aunt was bad in the fever, uncle, so 
I have come tv nurse her.” 

Ben Cooper gave a scornful laugh. 

‘‘Nurse her, indeed! A pretty nurse you'll 
make. Here's Mattie here has pretended to nurse 
her, and she does not know what directions the 
doctor has given.” 

‘He said he'll be along here again to-night,” 
said Mattie, sullenly, ‘‘sv you can ask him your- 
self.” 

‘¢T am afraid I don’t know much about nursing, 
uncle ; but I will do my very best, and I will try 
to do just what I am told. Has aunt been ill 
long?” 

‘*TIt’s three days since she started, and she has 
been bad ever since.” 

Nannie had taken off her bonnet, and put on a 
clean white apron while she was talking, and now 
she was ready to go up-stairs. She stole softly up. 

Mrs. Cooper was lying on the bed moaning. 
Nannie went up and spoke to het, but she took 
no notice; she did not know her. She gently 
shook up the pillow, to try to make her more 
comfortable, and then put a few things tidy about 
the room, made up a fire, which no one had 
g, and then sat down to watch 

and wait until the doctor came. She did not 
know what to do, nor how to do it, but she was 
quite ready to do everything she was told. 

Presently, as she sat there, a small footstep 
was heard, and little Julnnie, the youngest of the 
family, entered the room. Heran up to Nannie. 

‘*T am very glad you are come back, Nannie,” 
he said, laying his head on her knee, and looking 
up into her face. ‘‘There is no one to nurse little 
Juhnnie, now mother is ill.”’ 

Nannie lifted the little fellow on to her lap, 
feeling very much pleased that he remembered 
her, and yet could not help sadly thinking of the 
last time she had seen him, when she had refused 
to carry him. 

“ Johnnie must be very quiet, and not disturb 
mother,” she said, bending over him, and kissing 
him. 

And Johnnie was quiet, for he was tired, and 
soon fell asleep in her arms. 

By and by Dr. Sinclair came. Ben Cooper 
went up-stairs with him to see his wife, but he 

' did not stay, and it was Nannie who received the 
‘ directions he had to give. The fever had taken 
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some hold upon Mrs. Cooper before they called 
him in, for that was the first day of his attendance, 
and he feared it would go hardly with her. He 
gave Nannie a few simple rules for treating the 
patient, and for keeping off infection from herself 
and the others, and then he went away; and 
Nannie prepared herself for remaining the night 
with her aunt, having first carried away little 
Johnnie and put him to bed. 

Ben Cooper looked in soon afterwards, and said 
he should join the children in the other room ; 
he could not afford to have his night’s rest broken, 
when he had to work so hard in the day, and 
then Naunie was left alone. 

For eight days and nights did she watch by 
that sick bed, with only such rest as she could 
obtain by snatches. Had arly one told her she 
could have done it, she would have said it was 
utterly impossible ; but no one can ever tell what 
they can do until they havetried. And there was 
no one else to do it; her uncle could not, being 
out all day, and Mattie was almost worse than 
useless. She would bring what was wanted to the 
door of the room, but cross the threshold she 
would not, and nothing could persuade her. 

For the first day or two all the children were 
excluded, but little Johnnie cried so much, and 
pleaded so hard to be with Nannie, that at length 
Dr. Sinclair yielded, especially as he had been 
very much with his mother during the first 
two days of her illness, and was more than 
likely to have taken the infection then. So the 
little fellow was admitted, and was a great com- 
fort to Nannie, with his gentle, sae ways. 

And Emily’s hymn-book was another great 
comfort. Often in the silence of the night, only 
broken by the feverish moanings, or sometimes 
louder cries, of the patient,—Nannie would spell 
out the verse of a hymn, and it would cheer her 
and strengthen her to go forward in the path of 
duty, however painful and difficult it might be; 
for she did not receive much thanks for her work. 
Her uncle took it as a matter of course that she 
should be there ; and though her aunt was soothed 
by her voice and quieted by the touch of her 
hand, she did not yet know who it was that was 
with her. 

Little Johnnie took a fancy to Emily’s hymn- 
book too; so some of Nannie’s spare minutes were 
spent in teaching him a verse or two, and in 
telling him what she had learned herself in the 
Bible ; and the child listened, and the words sank 
quietly down into his young heart. 


At length the crisis came, and Nannie was left 


to watch through it alone. It was not that Ben 
Cooper was not anxious nor sorry about his wife's 
illness, for he certainly was, but it was an anxiety 
and a sorrow that did not deprive him of his 
usual sleep. And perhaps that was excusable. 
Hard at work as he wasallday, he could scarcely 
have borne up had he been deprived of rest at 
night; and he knew that his wife was well 
taken care of, and that all was done that could 
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be done, for Nannie had proved a good and effi- 
cient nurse. 

The violence of the fever had spent itself, and 
Mrs. Cooper lay in a stupor; and Dr. Sinclair 
said that the waking from it would be for life or 
for death. 


—_—_—— 


ONLY A LITTLE MAIDEN. 


ONLY a little maiden,— 
Only just nine years’ old,— 

Gone down to the grave with her heart untouched. 
And the tale of her life untold. 

' The rose that we cut this morning, 

Though it lived but a summer hour, 

Was not half so pure, for its leaves were bent 
"Neath the weight of the passing shower. 


Only a little maiden,— 
Only just nine years old,— 

But her eyes were as bright as the starry night, 
And her hair as the rippling gold. 

Now her face is as white as the marble pale, 
And as cold as the shifting sand, 

And she lies asleep with her hair uncurled, 
And the rose in her tiny hand. 


Only a little maiden— 
Only just nine years old,— 
But she and the rose must wither, 
In the darkness damp and cold. 
Yes, down in the grave together, 
The child and the rose must lie, 
In a silence deep, and an icy sleep, 
Shut out from the azure sky. 


Only a little maiden, — 
nly just nine years old,— 
But the Heavenly Shepherd found her; 
A lamb for the holy fold. 
She had read, or been told, the story 
Of “ the child on the angel’s breast: ” 
So she folded her hands in the dawning, 
And slumbered away to rest. 


Then hide it away in the darkness, 
What is left of our darling now P— 
It is only her dust; but draw gently 
The shroud o’er that marble brow. 
Far away in the heavenly city 
She sings, to the harps of gold, 
In music of sweet thanksgiving 
That she died when but nine years old. 
4 E. A. 


GIPSY MADGE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dick AND HIS DonxeEy.” 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Six years passed away. Ella Thorncote had 
sprung up into a tall, graceful girl, more than 
ever her grandfather's pride and darling. Many 
an itinerant party of gipsies had taken up their 
passing abode in the old place, but the Mellors 
never appeared again, Ella watched for them for 
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atime, but at length gave up all thought of ever 
seeing them any more. The stolen rabbit and 

the ragged, yet interesting, Madge, began to fade | 
from her memory, and to be an almost forgotten ' 
incident of childhood. 

Then Ella had an illness, and on her recovery | 
was ordered to a southern watering-place by the 
sea-side. Thither. therefore, she was taken by 
her grandfather, whose anxiety about her was 
intense. 

The change had the desired effect. More rapidly | 
than was expected she regained her colour and 
her strength, till at last she was able to take 
long walks and drives with her grandfather, and | 
to explore the coast in every direction. 

One day they drove to a fishing village, and, 
leaving their conveyance at a small inn, sallied | 
forth to climb some high rocks about a mile 
distant. A rude path led to the top, and when 
some way advanced they came on a sort of half- | 
cave, half-cottage, evidently inhabited, for smoke 
was issuing from a hole above, and some crockery | 
and other domestic utensils stood outside. 

Curiosity made them pause. Ella was fond of 
forming new acquaintance among the cottagers, 
and stepping forward, she tapped at the half- 
open door. A voice bade her enter. 

The interior was superior to the outer appear- 
ance of the place. It was neat and comfortable, 
though very humbly furnished. 

But the inmates at once arrested Ella's notice. 
Ona bed in the corner of the room lay a man 
apparently near death. By his side sat a girl 
with dark, sparkling, intelligent eyes, about fifteen 
years of age, who was reading to him. A woman 
was warming something in a saucepan on the fire. 

How was it that the instant Ella's eye met that 
of the young girl’s by the bedside, there came a 
vivid recollection of the lost white rabbit of 
former days, and of the little wild vagrant child, 
struggling to escape from the old gardener ? 

Because that same Madge Mellor was again 
before her, though in a far neater and more 
respectable garb. 

To Madge’s mind also sprang a recollection of 
the gentle face and voice of the young girl who 
had returned good for evil. She had indeed 
never been forgotten, for circumstances had kept 
her in constant remembrance. 
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Even her father began to feel an interest in the 
Book that had had such charms for poorJoey. A 
change came over the tinker’s habi = «f tife. He 
had once been a fisherman, and he took to his 
old tradeagain. He could more honestly support 
himself in this way, and Madge rejoiced to see 
that he entirely ceased from he old habits of 
theft. 

They settled themselves in this abode, formed 
partly by nature, partly by the tinker’s own 
hands, and manned to pick up a poor but honest 
living. The old grandmother had been dead two 

ears. 

; For some days Mellor had been seriously ill 
with inflammation on the chest. Tne doctor had 
been to him daily, but gave no hope of life con- 
tinuing for long; his strength was failing fast. 
When Ella entered, Madyve was reading to him 
out of the very Testament given to Joey by Mr. 
Leonard, and so treasured by him. 

Ella thought of her uncle’s words spoken years 
ago. They came clearly back to her memory, 
with the other recollections of that former meeting 
with Madge :— 

““God can bring great things out of small 
events.” 

About three weeks from that time Ella and: her 
grandfather returned home, one more in number 
than they had quitted it. 

Greatly was old Richard surprised that evening 
when, on coming into the servants’ hall, he was 
told who was the pleasing-looking, modest girl in 
mourning, who had been placed under the house- 
keeper's care by Miss Thorncote, to be thoroughly 
trained for service. He was heard to give a grunt 
of disapprobation, and to mutter something about 
trampers’ children never turning out well as he 
went out. 

Whether he changed his opinion during the 
seven years that have elapsed since Madge came 
to the hall may be best judged by the reader, 
when we tell him that she is no longer there. 
She lives now in the South Lodge, as the much- 
loved wife of old Richard’s eldest son, who has 
taken his father’s place as head gardener. Richard 
himself is become extremely rheumatic, and 
requires a good deal of assistance and care. He 
is somewhat disposed to be a grumbler about his 
aches and pains to anybody who calls to see him. 


So they recognised each other, much to the! One subject, however, will always light up his 


squire’s surprise. 

Madge told her simple history. 
become much worse, and their wandering way of 
life probably hastened his end. But the Testa- 
ment Mr. Leonard had given him gradually be- 
came his most cherished treasure—his key to the 
knowledge of his Saviour. He read it constantly, 
as long as he had strength and eyesight to do so; 
and with his last breath he implored his sister to 
try to learn to read it also. 

Madge gave her promise, and from that time 
seized every opportunity of learning to read all 
that she could find. 


Joey had | more cheerful strain. 
| 


face with a smile, and set his tongue to run ina 
It is only needful to ask 
the old man if he be well sree for, to be told 
that never had a father such a daughter-in-law, 
or a man such a wife, as he and his son possess 
in her with whom he first became acquainted in 
so strange a manner. 
And now, dear reader, we will just say to you— 


*O live to some purpose, be faithful and true, 
To the God who has given such blessings to you; 
O search for the falien, and speak of His love, 
Who came for their rescue from glory above:” 
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THE GOOD FRENCH GOVERNESS. 
(From Hare’s ‘‘ Winter at Mentone,” 1860-1.) 


‘*To whom do the upper classes in Mentone owe 
their general knowledge and intelligence about 
everything ?”’ I asked a friend one day. 

‘Oh, to Mademoiselle Lenoir,” was the reply. 

‘* Where did they get their strong religious 
feeling, and ready discernment of right and 
wrong ?” 

‘*It came from Mademoiselle Lenoir.”’ 

‘*What leads people to be so charitable in 
Mentone, and to take so much trouble to prevent 
any poverty among their poorer neighbours ?” 

‘*It is owing to Mademoiselle Lenoir.” 

‘* Where do people go in the afternoon, as they 
tarn up the narrow street where the Mairie is, 
and stop at a house there ?”’ 

‘*They go to consult Mademoiselle Lenoir.” 

“And how did that lady gain this great in- 
fluence ?” 

‘* By love.” 

‘*Ts she very rich ?” 

‘* No, she is very poor indeed ; she has scarcely 
anything.”’ 

‘** How does she live, then ?”’ 

*“Qh, Mademoiselle Lenoir lives on love.” 

After hearing all this, I naturally longed to see 
the lady who had done so much for the place, who 
was 80 loving and so beloved, and whose sick 
chamber is like an asylum where people go for 
assistance and advice. Soon I had a message to 
say she was willing and able to receive me. 

Twenty-two years ago, Mademoiselle Lenoir, 
who had spent many years in Russia as a gover- 
ness, came to Mentone, intending only to spend 
a short timethere. During the time she intended 
to stay, however, she saw enough of the ignorance 
which prevailed, and its effects upon the people, 
to touch herdeeply. She was then young, strong, 
energetic, and highly educated. She had no par- 
ticular object in life, and her aged mother, the 

nly near relative she had in the world, was 
willin to make a home with her wherever she 
wished, so she determined to devote her life to a 
work which seemed to have been specially thrown 
in her way when other occupations failed. When 
she arrived at Mentone, the upper classes were in 
a state of almost heathen darkness and ignorance, 
the men careless and mindless, the women en- 
grossed with dress and frivolities, without taste 
or acquirements ; and her impression was, that 
raising their minds through education would be 
the easiest and surest means of obtaining a good 
influence over the lower classes afterwards, and 
raising the standard of intellect and morality 
throughout Mentone. 

So she opened a school, which at first contained 
only three pupils, but which all the young gentry 
of Mentone afterwards considered it their greatest 
happiness to attend. The foundation of all her 


teaching was love, and while she poured out the 
treasures of her richly stored mind to her scholars, 
love was the ruling principle of action, which it 
was her first principle to instil. 

Her first pupils grew up around her, loving and 
honouring her. And, as mistresses of households 
and mothers of families, they still found that 
their best friend and wisest counsellor was the 
gentle governess who had watched over their 
youth. © ° 

The peasants also learned to honour one who 
had worked so great a change in the character of 
their superiors. The sick clung to her whose 
experience and knowledge rendered her as useful 
as a physician, while her gentle voice and mother- 
like sweetness lightened the dreariness of the 
dark chamber, and fell like balm upon their 
sufferings. 

Even Florestan, the wicked prince of Monaco, 
acknowledged her virtues, and on more than one 
occasion had recourse to her knowledge of the 
character of his subjects, of which he himself was 
utterly ignorant. He recognized the value of her 
services by a pension, and when the avaricious 
Caroline, Princess of Monaco, who had always 
been opposed to this unusual generosity, suggested 
that ‘‘ Mentone required more of Mademoiselle 
Lenoir than her strength would admit of, and 
that it would be a good thing if she would seek 
some sphere of usefulness less fatiguing to her,” 
he was heard to reply, sternly, — 

‘*Caroline, it might be a good thing for Made. 
moiselle Lenoir if she were to give up Mentone, 
but it would be a bad thing indeed for Mentone 
to lose Mademoiselle Lenoir.” 

Her mother died, and Mademoiselle was left 
alone ; yet not alone, even in this world, for her 
former pupils clung around her like daughters, 
and when, two years ago, illness came upon her, 
with sufferings which death alone can terminate, 
three of them, who knew the distress it would be 
to her if her work should fall to the ground, 
undertook to keep up her school in her name; 
and in the room adjoining her sick chamber her 
teaching still continues, through their instru- 
mentality. For two hours only, in the afternoon, 
an interval of the most terrible suffering, is 
Mademoiselle Lenoir still able to see people, or 
occupy herself as before; and then she sometimes 
has the classes to her bedside, sometimes admits 
the poor, and occasionally receives visitors. 

Her pension ceased at the Annexation, and she 
was left in a state of the greatest poverty. But 
she has rooms in the house of General Patoureaux, 
the father of one of her earliest pupils, and he and 
his children visit her daily, and lavish the same 
care upon her which they would bestow upon one 
of their own family. 

When I saw her she was half sitting up in her 
bed, supported by pillows, her face occasionally 
convulsed with pain, but yet bearing an expres- 
sion of the most inexpressivle sweetness, cheerful - 
ness, and resignation. When young she must 
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have been very beantiful, and her manner is still ' 
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few minutes trying to conquer his grief, then 


80 winning that it is easy to understand how she; putting his hand into his ragged pocket, he drew 


has gained the influence which has made her so| forth a piece of paper. 


remarkable. Her room is fall of prints and 
photographs, memorials of her former pupils and 
friends, and has a very cheerful appearance ; but 
that which really makes you forget you are in a 
sick chamber, when you are with Mademoiselle 
Lenoir, is the inward joy and peace beaming from 
her eyes, which no suffering can destroy. 


POOR HARRY’S OFFERING TO 
CHRIST. 


I AM going to tell you a true story. It was re- 
lated to me by a lady, who told it with so much 
beauty and pathos, that I am afraid I shall hardly 
do justice to it. 

ne day a minister was addressing his Sunday 
school children, and after speaking about the 
coming missionary meeting, said, — 

‘‘ Now, my boys, I want you each to try and 
see how much money you can bring for the mis- 
sionaries. We shall be glad for any contributions; 
the smallest offering will be acceptable. So try 
and do what you can; but remember it is for a 
noble cause ; you will be giving your money for 
the spread of God’s word.” 

The children readily assented. Accordingly, at 
the next meeting, when the boys were assembled, 
the minister rose and requested each boy to come 
to the desk and bring his contribution. 

‘* But, first of all,” said he, ‘‘ let me again re- 
mind you that the smallest piece of money will 
be as welcome as the largest, so let none be afraid 
to come.” 

There was silence for a few minutes, the lads 
seeming undecided who should make the first 
start. At length a bright-eyed, bonnie-looking 
boy of twelve years got up and walked towards 
the desk with a firm, steady step. Then making 
a bow he drew from his pocket half-a-crown, laid 
it on the desk, and walked back with the same 
dignified composure, amidst the applause of those 
assembled. Several others then came, some 
Jaying down a shilling, some a sixpence; there 
were a great many pennies, and a few half- 
pennies. 

Thinking that all had come, the gentleman was 
about to thank them, when his attention was 
drawn by the sound of suppressed sobs. They 
proceeded from a poorly dressed little boy who 
was sitting in a remote corner of the room. 

He inquired what was the matter, but received 
no answer. 

‘‘Come here, Harry, my boy,” said he, kindly. 
“ Don’t cry like that ; if you have nothing to give, 
God does not expect it from you.” 

The boy rose, but continued to sob passionately 
ar he walked slowly down the room. 

When he reached the platform, he stood for a 


Slowly he began to un- 
wrap the many coverings, the tears rolling down 
his cheeks all the while. 

The minister tried to comfort him, but, with- 
out speaking, the poor little fellow continued to 
unfold paper after paper. Several pieces had 
dropped on the floor, and yet there were more to 
unfold. 

The boys whispered excitedly together. ‘‘It 
will be half a sovereign at the least,’’ said they, 
one to another. 

At length the last paper was undone, and with 
a fresh burst of tears the lad laid down—one 
farthing. 

‘*It is poor Tom’s farthing,” sobbed he. ‘‘ He 
said I was not to give it to anyone but Christ. 1 
have given it to Christ. There, take it,—poor 
Tom’s farthing.” | 

He sank down on a seat near, and, laying his 
head on his knees, cried bitterly. There was 
scarcely a dry eye in the whole assembly, and 
many anxiously asked to know about the lad. 
When he was more composed, the minister asked 
him to tell them why he was in such trouble. 

‘* Because it was poor Tom’s farthing !’’ replied 
the boy; ‘‘he gave it me when he died for a 
keepsake—it was all he had,—and said I must 
not give it to any one but Christ. And I have 
given it to Christ !—I have!” 

He spoke vehemently, as if he were afraid they 
might think he gave it grudgingly, when the real 
fact was that he could not bear te part with 
his dear brother's dying gift. 

This is all I know ot poor Harry; I wish | 
knew more. Was he nota truly Christian spirit? 
You see, though it cost him some trouble, he was 
willing to give up his treasure for Christ. 

JANE. 


THE EVENING PRAYER. 


The daylight fails, the night draws nigh, 
The play is o’er, the toys put by, 
And hushed is now the nursery. 


Each little face with solemn air 
Is now composed for evening prayer, 
To seek their heavenly Father’s care. 


Close to their mother’s knee they press, 
Conscious of all the tenderness 
Awaits them in her night caress. 


But first to Him whose love is more 
Than e’en a mother’s boundless store ; 
She teaches them their hearts to pour. 


In praise for blessings of the light, 
In prayer for safety through the night, 
And grace to serve their God aright. 
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[BRIC TALKING TO MR. PRESION.| 


CONSIDER THE END. 


THE STORY OF ERIC DUDLEY. 
By FRANC MARI, 
Author of ‘‘THRovGH CLoUD AND SUNSHINE.” 


CHAPTER XXIL—Mr. PRESTON. 


Eric awoke later than usual the next morning, 
and found Mr. Heine sitting by the window in 
his reom. 

‘* You were over-tired yesterday, I am afraid,” 
Mr. Heine observed. ‘‘ Perhaps you had better 
not come down to breakfast. Mrs. Grey will 
excise you.” 

‘*! would rather get up, thank you,” said Eric, 


Then, while Eric put on his clothes, Mr. Heine 
continued : ‘‘Didn’t I come into your room last 
night, Eric ?”’ 

‘*'Yes,”’ replied Eric. 

‘And I talked some nonsense about being 
deaf, didn’t 1?” 

‘ Hh said you thought you were growing 
eaf.”’ 

Mr. Heine bent forward to catch Eric's answer, 
for it was spoken so softly that it hardly reached 
his ear. 

‘*' Well,” said Mr. Heine, ‘‘I think I made a 
mistake. I dare say I caught a slight cold yester- 
day, and that was the reason | was deaf. I 
seem to hear better this morning. So you had 
better say nothing about it.” 


Eric looked up quickly as he said: ‘I only 


rubbing his eyes, and gradually awakening to | meant to tell papa.” 
| 


the sonse of a burden of some trouble. 


‘*There is no occasion to tell anybody,” per. 
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sisted Mr. Heine. ‘‘Talking about it will do no ‘‘Some were white people, some of a darker 
good—besides, I dare say I am mistaken.” hue. They live in a poor, miserable country, 
Eric scarcely knew what to think. He believed | where everything takes very long to grow, and 
that what Mr. Heine had said the night before | where everything fades away almost as soon as 
was true, yet he could imagine no reason for his | itis grown. It is only with great care and by 
contradicting it. Eric did not know that Mr. | working very hard they can manage to live. 
Heine was afraid that a confession of his deaf- | They do not know how badly they are off, because 
hess might lose him his position as tutor, and! they have never known any better condition. 
put it beyond his reach to earn his daily bread ; | They have heard, however, that there are better 
and not knowing this, Eric resolved to do as Mr. | countries to go to, and many of them set out for 
Heine wished, and hide his suspicions from his | them. But the extraordinary part of the story 
father. is, that in very few instances they prepare for 
Kric went down to breakfast, wearing rather a | their journey. When I was among them, there 
grave face. Reuben had already taken breakfast | was a great eagerness pervading them to leave 
and left the house. their own land, as you may have heard there is 
When Eric had finished, he took a book into | sometimes among people who wish to emigrate 
the garden and seated himself under a tree to | to America or Australia; and some, as I said 
read. before, were actually travelling in our ship. 
He had not been sitting there long before he | Yet there was hardly one person among them 
saw a tall gentleman coming up the carriage | who had a crust of bread to eat or a drop of 
drive. water to drink during the journey.” 
The gentleman approached him, and then dis- **Could not they buy some?” 
covering that he had made a mistake, said: ‘I ‘‘They would not pay the price. They pre- 
mistook you for Reuben. Can you tell me where | ferred to starve.”’ 
my nephew is ?”’ ‘What very odd people! Is it not all a make 
‘*T have not seen him this morning,” Eric said. | up ?” 
‘Shall I go and ask Mrs, Grey where he is ?” Eric. looked into his companion’s face as he 
‘*No, thank you. Do you think you can make ! spoke ; but it was perfectly grave and quiet. 
room for me on that seat ?” ‘‘Have you never seen any of this kind of 
‘Oh, yes,” said Eric, wondering who the gen--| people in Aldborough?” the gentleman asked. 
tleman could be. Eric thought from his dress ‘**] don’t think I’ve ever met—oh, sir, I think 
he must be a clergyman, and yet his large beard | you mean these people are everybody.” 
and bronzed face seemed to contradict the idea. ‘We have both begur this: journey, my boy ; 
‘* What are Pie reading?” the gentleman asked. | we began it the moment we were born. Do you 
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‘* A book of travels,” Eric replied. ' think we either of us refuse the meat and drink 

‘* Because you have not travelled much your- | necessary for our souls; do you think we shall 
self, I suppose ?”’ either of us find there is no provision in store for 

‘*Yes,” said the boy, somewhat surprised. us at the end ?”’ 

‘*T have been round the world,” the gentle- Eric sat holding his book of travels without 
man observed. speaking. He had no intention of answering the 

“Have you?” exclaimed Eric. ‘‘Didn’t you | question, and yet he wanted the gentleman to go 
see many wonderful things ?” on talking. There was something very pleasant 


‘*Yes ; [saw many very wonderful things. But | in his tone. Eric still sat listening for more 
one need not go round the world to see wonder- | when the sound of Reuben’s voice roused them. 
ful things, my boy. The most wonderful thing ‘‘Uncle Hugh! 1'm so glad you’ve come.” 
I saw was in a country not very far from home.” | Reuben flung his arms round his uncle’s neck. 

‘* What did you see there? asked Eric, whose | ‘‘ You've been talking to Eric?” 


curiosity was fully roused. ‘* Eric has been making me into a book. ’Tis 
‘*A most extraordinary set of men,” the gen- | too bad, is it not, when books are so cheap ?” 

tleman replied. ‘*Some books are so valuable that they cannot 
‘‘In what way extraordinary?” Eric asked, { be bought for money,” returned Reuben. 

unable to disguise his curiosity. ‘*But can be had for nothing instead.” 


‘‘Do you want to turn me into a book of ‘*T wish they were,” cried Reuben. ‘‘I wish 
travels?” the gentleman asked, smiling, ‘‘and | you were always to be had for nothing. But I 
read me through and through? If so, I suppose | hope you have come to spend a whole day this 
I had better submit with a good grace. At what | time.” 


chapter do you wish to begin ?” ‘*T have; and if you and your friend feel 
‘‘At that about the extraordinary people, | inclined, we will go for a walk this afternoon.” 
please,” returned Eric, laughing. ‘*Ig this your uncle who told you about the 


‘* You have chosen well, for 1 met them at the , cuckoo?” Eric asked in a whisper of Reuben. 
very outset of my journey. There were some of; ‘‘ Yes; he knows everything.” 
them in the ship with me.” ‘*T know just enough to know,” said Mr. 
‘‘Indeed? What were they like ?”’ Preston, ‘‘that if I had, all the learning the 
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world could give, I should know but a tithe of 
what we shall know hereafter.” 

‘* Would you mind if Mr. Heine went with us 
this afternoon ?” asked Eric. 

‘*Certainly not. We will ask him to go.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.—ANn UNEXPECTED VISITOR 
AT Houity Farm. 


Mr. HEINE said he had a headache when asked 
to go out, and therefore requested to be excused. 

He looked as though he were suffering. His 
face was pale, and he seemed to shrink from 
speaking to any one. His manner alarmed Eric, 
who once more thought of writing to his father, 
and telling him of his fears concerning his tutor’s 
deafness. But the earnest request Mr. Heine had 
made that he should not speak of it still held him 
back, and he resolved to make observations and 
discover for himself to what extent the calamity 
existed. With this end in view Eric took a book, 
and pretending to read he pronounced Mr. Heine’s 
name. The first time Mr. Heine took no notice, 
but upon Eric’s repeating the experiment he 
turned round sharply and inquired what he 
wanted, which so took Eric by surprise, that he 
had no answer ready, and betrayed himself by 
his confusion. ' 

‘*T beg you not to disturb me for nothing 

in,” Mr. Heine said, in an annoyed tone. 
And Eric felt he had acted unwisely. 

Once or twice, proofs of the failing of his hearing 
came accidentally. The church bells of a neigh- 
bouring parish were heard by all at the farm 
except the young German, and the approach of 
a cart along the road was distiaguished by Eric 
and not by his tutor. 

Eric spoke of his fears to no one. He one day 
resolved to take Mrs. Comfort into his confidence, 
and the next he determined to tell Mr. Preston ; 
Reuben Grey was in his turn selected, but the 
dread of saying more than the truth, or of acting 
dishonourably towards his tutor, made Eric give 
up one after another; and thus the secret was 
still his own the first Saturday his father’s busi- 
ness engagements allowed him to go down to 
spend Sunday at Holly Farm. 

Eric had been looking forward to that Sunday 
ever since he had left home, now about three 
weeks. . 

Reuben Grey drove him to the station to meet 
Mr. Dudley, and five minutes before the train 
was due Eric was standing on the platform 
awaiting it. Fortunately for him it was punctual. 
After the engine passed him he began peering 
into the carriages; but before he had time to 
distinguish his father’s face, a bright pair of eyes 
had spied him out, and a merry voice was calling, 
‘* Eric! Eric !” 

Eric turned to the part of the train whence it 
proceeded, and to his amazement saw Grace’s 
head out of the carriage window. 

**Uncle’s brought me down,”’ she exclaimed, 
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before the train had time to stop. 
such news, such news !” | 

‘* Where’s papa?” Eric continued. 

‘*Here I am,” said Mr. Dudley, putting his 
head forward as Grace drew hers back. 

‘*Take Grace’s bag, Eric, and then we can get 
out.”’ 

Eric took the bag, and then helped Grace out 
and led her and her father to the waggonette. 

‘*What is the news you have to tell?” he 
asked, as Reuben drove off. 

‘*Oh, Eric, I can hardly tell you; it is some- 
thing so delightful. I want you to try to guess.” 

‘*T guess it is something about Rachel Meah.” 

‘*Yes; quite right.’’ 

‘*She is going to be married ?” 

‘*No,”’ said Grace with gravity. ‘I wish she 
were,” 

‘* Why? do you want to get rid of her?” 

‘Oh, no; but I think she would make such a 
good wife.” 

Eric laughed, and so did Mr. Dudley. 

‘*Don’t you think so too, uncle?” Grace asked, 
demurely. 

‘*T dare say she would; but I think from your 
description she makes a very good old maid.” 

‘‘An old maid!” exclaimed Grace, in a tone 
which could leave no doubt that the expression 
had thoroughly shocked her. ‘‘She’s no more 
an old maid thanI am.” 

‘*She probably will be some day,” said Eric ; 
‘*s0 ’tis no use talking about it. Now tell me 
the news about her.” 

Grace’s whole face was lighted up with anima- 
tion. ‘*The Refuge boys are coming to Highcliff 
Forest on Monday, and as it is only a drive from 
where you are staying, uncle asked papa to let 
him bring me down that we may all drive over 
to have tea with them. Isn’t it delightful, 
Eric?” 

‘*Yes; it will be rather good. I’m not sorry 
they have pitched upon ighcliff. Shall you 
be able to go with us, papa ?’ 

‘*]’m afraid not.” 

Presently the carriage turned into the gateway 
under the chestnut trees, and drove up to the 
hall-door of Holly Farm. 

‘*T hope you will forgive me for having brought 
you an unexpected visitor,” Mr. Dudley said, 
addressing Mrs. Grey, who, as usual, came into 
the hall to meet her friends. ‘‘ My little niece 
was so anxious to make one of a party to High- 
cliff on Monday, that I was persuaded to bring 
her; but if you have not room we must both go 
back by the next train ; eh, Grace? or, seriously, 
Mrs. Grey, I can take a bed at Hollydale Arms, 
and ask you to let the child have the room you 
have prepared for me ?” 

‘There is a small room next to Mrs. Comfort’s 
which we can get ready in no time,” said kind 
Mrs. Grey. ‘‘There’s no need for any one to 
talk of going to the Hollydale Arms, Come 
in, child; you must. be tired after your warm 


“Oh, Eric, 
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journey. I will order tea in at once, for there 
is nothing so refreshing as a cup of tea.” 

So the *‘early tea” was had half an hour earlier 
than usual, and enjoyed by all. 

‘‘T should like to see over the farm,’ Grace 
whispered into Eric’s ear when it was over. 
“* Will you take me ?” 

‘¢ All right,” said Eric. 

‘¢And uncle Eric too?” 

“Yes; will you come, papa ?” 

Mr. Dudley was quite willing to go; and the 
three set out. Not to see the farm, however, as 
Mr. Dudley suggested, they should wait till 
Reuben could show them its wonders, as he was 
not at liberty to do that evening. 

Eric led the way to Squirrel hill, They had 
reached its summit and were sitting on the grass 
watching the sunset, as Eric and Reuben had 
the first evening of Eric’s arrival, when Grace 
asked suddenly :— 

‘sWhat is the matter with Mr. Heine ?” 

‘‘Nothing,”’ Eric replied, hastily. 

‘+ But there is something the matter,” persisted 
Grace. ‘He is ever so much thinner and paler 
than he was in the Square. If you don’t tell me, 
I shall ask him myself.” 

‘6Oh, Grace, pray don’t.” 

‘¢Why won't you tell me, then? Has he lost 
any relation? He seems dreadfully sorrowful 
vbout something.” 

Eric was silent. He turned wistfully towards 
his father, who caught the expression, and fear- 
ing his little son might have news of disagree- 
ments between himself and his tutor to tell, to 
which he would rather his cousin should not 
hear, he said quietly :— 

‘*We will talk of Mr. Heine another time. I 
have not noticed that he is looking ill.” 

‘¢ Papa,”’ whispered Eric, ‘‘I think I ought to 
tell you, although he told me not. I should 
never have had the courage if Grace had not 
noticed how ill he looks.”’ 

‘¢ What is the inatter with Mr. Heine?” Mr. 
Dudley asked, as Eric paused. 

‘¢Papa, do you remember telling Mr. Heine’s 
father?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘‘Well, Mr. Heine is getting deaf as he did,” 

Eric stopped short, and hiding his face in his 
hands, burst into tears. 

‘‘My boy,” said Mr. Dudley ; ‘‘you are surely 
mistaken. Hold up your head and talk to me 
about it. Did Mr. Heine tell you so?” 

‘¢Yes, papa. He told me one night; but the 
next morning he said he thought he was mistaken. 
He told me not to tell you; but, papa, you ought 
to know; you must take him toa doctor. It I 
had not told you you would have found it out, 
for nobody can help noticing that he does not 
hear so well as he did.” 

‘¢You have done perfectly right in telling me. 
I shall ask him to go up to an aurist on Monday. 
I think, however, that yon are mistaken.” 
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Nothing more was said about Mr. Heine, and 
Mr. Dudley and his young companions began to 
retrace their steps. 

‘Cuaprer XXIV.—Sunpay. 

THE next day being Sunday, Grace rose early, 
and crept seftly down-stairs, intending to carry 
her Bible into the garden to read her usual morn- 
ing portion. Although it was not yet half-past 
seven o'clock, Grace found Mrs. Grey already in 
a breakfast-room, and Reuben having his break- 
ast. 

‘¢ Are you down already, my dear?” said Mrs. 
Grey, as she caught sight of Grace passing the 
breakfast-room door. ‘‘ I thought you would have 
been glad of arest to-day. We shall not breakfast 
for nearly anhour. This is only Reuben's break - 
fast,” the old lady added, seeing a puzzled look 
on Grace’s face. ‘‘ Reuben always has breakfast 
before us on Sundays.” 

‘¢ Does he teach in the Sunday school ?’’ Grace 
asked. 

‘“*Sometimes I teach, and sometimes I am 
taught. I always spend Sunday with uncle 
Hugh. He lives at Blackhill, about two miles 
off. Uncle takes me to his class, and if there are 
a great many boys there, I hear the little ones 
repeat their Bible lesson.” 

‘*T wish I might go too,’ said Grace. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Grey, do you think Reuben’s uncle would mind 

He would 


if I went ?” 

‘¢Oh no; I’m sure he would not. 
be very much pleased,” said Reuben, delighted at 
the idea of introducing another of his friends to 
his uncle. 

‘*T don’t think Miss Dudley could walk so far,”’ 
said Mrs. Grey ; ‘‘ because, remember, Reuben, it 
is some distance to the school after you reach 
your uncle’s,”’ 3 

‘*T am a good walker,” said Grace, eagerly. 

‘*T dare say you are; but you are not fit to 
stand a day's fatigue such as Reuben has on Sun- 
day. It would not be well for you to go.” 

Grace saw that Mrs. Grey did not wish her to 
go, so she gave up the argument, and went on to 
the garden. And avery peaceful and happy hour 
Grace had there before the breakfast bell sounded, 
peecne her Bible, and thinking over what she 
read. 

After breakfast, all the party went to church, 
and after church they passed the hour before 
dinner by taking a walk in a neighbouring wood. 

‘*] wonder why Reuben did not go to church 
with us,” Eric observed. 

‘*He has gone tospend the day with his uncle,” 
said Grace. ‘‘He always spends Sunday there, 
Mrs. Grey said.” 

‘* He did not go last Sunday; he stayed with 
me all day. And do you know, Grace——’’ 

‘6 What?” 

‘‘ Why, he talked about nothing but Sunday 
re as the whole time. I never knew boys were 

ike he is.” 


‘*T think he must be a Christian,’’ said Grace, 
softly. 

“‘ What a funny expression that is of yours, to 
be sure!” exclaimed Eric, with a tine of an- | 
noyance in his tone. ‘‘Just as though we are not 
all Christians. That is an expression of Rachel 
Meah’s, I know.”’ 

_ ‘We may all be Christians in name, but not 
in heart. I mean, I think Reuben Grey is a 
Christian in heart.” 

‘* What makes you think so?” 

“‘Several things,” said Grace. ‘‘He behaves 
so nicely to his :grandparents; he speaks so 
gently ; and I think he must be very unselfish to 
stay at home with you a whole Sunday instead of 
going to his Sunday school.” 

** Do you think he did?” 

‘‘ Yes, he must have; he said he always went 
to his uncle.” 

‘*T can’t think how you manage to find out 
everything in the way you do. I had no idea he 
stayed at home on wy account last Sunday ; and ; 
I don’t believe he did. Ishallaskhim. There’s 
papa calling us: ’tis dinner time.” , 

Farmer Grey had scarcely begun to carve the 
large joint of cold beef of which the Sunday 
dinner at Holly Farm always consisted, than the 
hall door was heard to open, and Reuben came 
into the dining-room. 

“Ig anything the matter?” Mrs. Grey asked. 

“Oh, no,” replied Reuben; ‘‘only uncle 
Hugh said I might come back and tell Miss 
Dudley that if she will come and have tea with 
him this afternoon he will be much pleased to 
take her to church in the evening, as the clergy- 
man is going to preachachildren’ssermon. And 
I was to ask Mr. Dudley, and Eric, and Mrs. 
(Comfort, and Mr. Heine to come too.” 

‘* All to come to tea?”’ inquired Mr. Dudley. 

** Yes; uncle Hugh said so.” 

‘* Do please go, papa,” said Eric. 

‘*Tell me who uncle Hugh is,” said Mr. 
Dudley. 

‘* He is my uncle,” said Reuben. 


Mr. Dudley. 
will settle the question of his invitation. 
nd Grace, and Eric shall go to tea, and Mrs. 
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flowers in the middle of the table, the large loaf 
of home-made bread, the put ot fresh yellow 
butter, the dish of golden honeycomb, and last, 
but not least, the master of it all, Mr. Preston 
himself. . He was very grave, but when he spoke, 
Grace felt, as Eric had, as though she should never 
tire of listening to him. 

When he had helped the children to bread and 
butter and honey, Mrs. Comfort began the con- 
versation by asking him if he intended joining 
their party to Highcliff Forest the next day. 

‘**T am afraid 1 cannot manageit,’’ Mr. Preston - 
replied. ‘‘1 must be at home to-morrow.” 

‘¢Oh, uncle Hugh,” Reuben exclaimed, ‘‘ do 
try tocome. It will be no fun without you, and 
there will be plenty of room in the wagvonette ; 
aud you could help to amuse the poor refuge 
boys.” 

f I scarcely know of whom your party consists. 
You seem to know more about it than I, Reu- 
ben.” 

Reuben did, for Grace had already told him all 
she knew about the refuge, and of Rachel Meah’s 
interest in it. 

‘¢ About thirty poor boys belonging to a refuge 
in London are going to have a picnic in High- 
cliff Forest, and Mr. Dudley has asked grand- 
papa to let us go too.” 

*¢It will be rather jolly, added Eric, in school- 
boy language. ‘‘Do you know what time we 
must start to-morrow ?” 

Before any reply could be made to the question, 
Mr. Preston leaned forward, and laying his hand 
gently on Eric’s shoulder, he said, — 

‘*] think we will let the morrow take care of 
itself. No excursion made for our own pleasure 
is likely to prosper if discussed on the day the 
Lord claims as his own.” 

Grace looked up earnestly. 

“Don't you agree with me, Miss Dudley ?” 
Preston asked. 
‘*' Yes,” said Grace, adding, softly, ‘‘so would 


; Rachel Meah. We must not discuss her pleasure 
' trip on Sunday.” 

‘* And he seems to be a great favourite,” added | 
‘¢ Well, Reuben, I tell you how we | 
You, ‘and wondering at his look of surprise. 


** Rachel Meah?’’ Mr. Preston repeated. 
‘¢ Yes,” said Grace, looking up at Mr, Preston, 


‘¢T once knew a Rachel Meah; she wasa friend 


Comfort, if she will be so good as to take you, | of mine,” Mr. Preston said. -‘* You shall tell me 


and Mr. Heine and I will come to meet you.” 


more about her as we walk along, if you will. 


‘‘ And now sit down and eat some dinner, Ben,’’ | Now let us prepare for church.” 


said Mr. Grey. 


When Grace found herself at Mr. Preston's 


At three o'clock Mrs. Comfort and the children | side on her way to Blackhill church, she re- 
set out for Blackhill. When they reached the / sumed the conversation. 


cottage at which Mr. Preston lived, they found 


‘‘Do you really know Rachel Meah?” she 


him at the garden gate, waiting to receive them. | asked. 


After shaking hands, he led them into a room 


where the tea-things were already laid ; and when | Mr. Preston answered. 


“T once knew a young lady of that name,”’ 
‘* Perhaps my friend and 


Mrs. Comfert and Grace had taken off their} yours are not the same.” 


bonnets, the servants brought in the tea-urn, and 


“ My friend is very good, and looks very sweet, 


Mr. Preston asked Mrs. Comfort to pour out tea. | and she is rather poor ; she is obliged to earn her 


Grace thought everything was perfect ; the! 


small white cups and saucers, the pretty vase of' 


own livelihood.”’ ; 
“ Are you ashamed of her because she is poor ?” 
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Mr. Preston asked, having perceived a hesitation 
in Grace’s voice. 

‘“No,” said Grace, ‘* but——” Grace was ready 
to suspect Mr. Preston of the very failing he had 
indirectly imputed to her. : 

‘*Don’t be afraid to tell me, child.” 

‘‘T think perhaps we are not speaking of the 
same person. Rachel Meah keeps a shop, and is 
obliged to do needlework.” 

‘‘Stay,’’ exclaimed Mr. Preston; ‘‘let me be 
sure she is my friend. Do you know whether 
she is Jewish?” 

“Yes,’’ exclaimed Grace; ‘‘she is half a 
Jewess, and she is proud of being so.” 

‘* And do you say she is very good? In what 
way do you mean ?” 

Grace’s favourite expression rose to her lips; 
the simple words so often used, yet so often mis- 
understood, — 

‘* She is a Christian.” 

Mr. Preston bent down to catch the answer to 
his next question, — 

‘* How do you krow?” 

‘* She has taught me,’’ Grace replied. ‘I never 
knew what it was to be a Christian till Rachel 
taught me.” 

“You ought to be very thankful, my child ; 
not so much to her as to Him who has put the 
truth into her heart and into yours.” 

“Uncle Hugh,” cried Reuben, interrupting a 
conversation which Grace would have willingly 
prolonged, ‘‘ will you tell us a story? I want 
Eric to hear one of your beautiful Sunday stories.” 

‘*There will not be time before we get to 
church. I'll try to think of one to tell you as we 
walk home.” 

But when they left the church they found Mr. 
Dudley and Mr. Heine already waiting in the 
churchyard, and so the story could not then be 
told. At the gate of his cottage garden Mr. 
Preston bade them good-night. 


THROUGH THE LANES WITH A 
LADUE. 


‘*THROUGH Norway with a Knapsack,” is a very 
amusing beok, and a very inviting title. Much 
I should like to be the knapsack’s companion, 
but as I cannot, and perhaps some of you cannot 
either, you may like to go with my nephew and 
myself ‘‘ through the lanes with a ladle.” 

It was ona bright morning in spring, when every 
sight, sound, scent, and sunbeam seemed lovely 
and joyous, that a long-legged, lanky lad followed 
me out from breakfast into my little morning 
room, and went listlessly round it, looking at 
everything, and asking questions about every- 
thing. This five feet three stripling was my 
nephew, then on a visit. 

After asking more questions than I thought it 
possible the things in my room could suggest, the 
poor fellow threw himself on the sofa, and yawned 
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such a yawn! It went straight into my heart, 
and made me think of the time when I was young, 
how I wanted something to do when I was from 
home, and how this want of something to do 
made every visit seem less pleasant than being at 
home. So, remembering my own youth, I pro- 
posed to him a fishing expedition to the brooks 
and pits of the neighbourhood for ‘‘vermin,” as 
my sisters called the tenants of my aquarium. 

“Oh yes! oh yes! capital! good fun;” and 
other such boyish affirmatives and consents came 
pouring out. 

And off we went, first to the cook to borrow 
two soup ladles and two cans, and then to the 
box room for an old fishing-rod, and other lon 
sticks, then a descent on the larder for bread an 
cheese, and then filling our pockets with string, 
went off to the lanes with our ladles. 

It was a lovely day; every house looked as 
though you would like to live in it; every tree, 
shrub, horse, cow, and brook wanted sketching ; 
the little children all seemed to have on the 
prettiest colours possible, and to put themselves 
into the prettiest attitudes. We could have 
found amusement among these things for all the 
morning ; but a shady old stone quarry now filled 
with water, in a pretty lane, was the goal, and to 
it we hastened with all speed. 

How bright the water looked! how fresh the 
green leaves which grew in it! but peered above 
it to greet the sun on this sweet spring morning. 

Ay, and the plants were not the only things 
that did so, for before we had time to tie the 
ladles to the sticks, innumerable little bubbles 
were seen on the water, and little objects spores 
above and below. Every moment my long-legge 
companion, quite excited by the sport in perspec- 
tive, kept exclaiming, ‘‘ Look there!” and 
‘* What's that ?” 

Ladles tied on, we begin to fish ; a little stir of 

the clear water, and up from the grassy bottom a 
beautiful little bronze beetle rises to the top. 
‘¢ Now, Robert, slide your ladle in under it,” and 
lo! the pretty fellow was raised in the air in the 
soup ladle. Vainly he tried to get out of his 
little pit, for, with plenty of water, he was con- 
si ad to the can, and very soon had several 
other companions of the same genus, but different 
species. The sweet Gyrinus, which lives on the 
water, skimming his merry round-about dance, 
like a bit of burnished steel, and so difficult to 
catch, for ever eluding the ladle, asa duck eludes 
a carriage wheel. 
Then, to Robert’s great amazement, almost 
fright, up came the great Hydrous Piceus, the 
king of the beetles, for size; a sort of Harry the 
Eighth among them. But he had lost one leg in 
some grand pitched battle, probably with that 
frightful monster the larva of the dragon-fly, 
called by the scientific Libellulide. 

I was most anxious for my young companion to 
catch one of these, because it was the most inte- 
resting of all the things in my aquarium of last 
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year. The way in which it opens its face, per- 
pendicularly, throwing back two doors like a 
small cupboard, and then opens its mouth hori- 
zontally ; and such a mouth! How the poor tad- 
poles do go into that mouth! Such a mouth as 
that ina human being would make me run for 
my life, lest I should be tad poleised. 

But keep this monster a little while, and turn 
your back when he feeds, Jest in disgust you 
might turn him out; puta stick into the aqua- 
rium, and some morning you will find he has 
crawled up it. Watch him well, then; he will 
eat no more for the present, but soon you will see 
a rising on his back or shoulders, on that middle 
division between the head and the body. Watch 
this closely and see. Slowly emerging from this 
part, in a curve, comes a bright yellow, blue, or 
green dragon-fly. 

Oh, what a fine fellow I had last year! It was 
one of those beautiful striped yellowish-green 
ones; and his wings,—those beautiful wings ! 
how could they ever have been encased in the 
house of that terrible monster! But there the 
monster still is, and has by no means lost his 
ugliness, or his interest ; for there is the perfect 
house without its inhabitant ; the only change to 
be seen is, that now it is transparent and immov- 
able. You can see all the rings and joints, and 
the eyes, or rather where the eyes were, two very 
large, protruding convex lenses still remain, just 
like very thin pear]. 

Away flies the beautiful inhabitant of this now 
empty house, we may be pretty sure not without 
leaving thoughts in the watcher’s heart of the 
time when this body should be— 


“ A worn-out fetter, which the soul 
Has broken and thrown away.” 


And it could not fail to remind those who have 
read it of that beautiful and poetical little parable 
of Mrs. Gatty’s, ‘‘ Not Lost, but Gone Before.” 

But to return to our pit, our Jadles, and our | 
cans. The latter were rapidly filling, and, to 
Robert’s great delight, one of these Libellulide 
was safely canned, and finding him so very vora- 
cious, lest he should eat our pretty little beetles, 
we put him, with the monster beetle and another 
gentleman whom we afterwards caught, all into 
one can by themselves. 

This last addition was the larva of the beetle : 
through bcok Jore I knew it to be so, but it is 
one of those things which makes one doubt even 
ones own eyes, for it has no more resemblance to 
a beetle than a serpent has to a sheep, except 
that both have mouths. And both the bectle 
and the larva were determined to make use of 
them, as you would see if you only dropped a piece 
of raw meat into the aquarium. 

These aquaria are common things now, but 
when I first made an impromptu one, years ago, 
beginning with broken tumblers, &c., eel 
behind the rock work in my garden, because every 
one thought them such ‘‘nasty things,” they 


were not then, as now, a drawing-room ornament. 
And when I ventured with mine into the house, 
making it more ornamental, I was often assailed 
with, ‘‘ Oh! those nasty creatures!” But my tri- 
umph was great, seeing at times first one and then 
another stealing up to look at these ‘‘ nasty crea- 
tures,” and though shuddering and calling them 
all sorts of names, still looking. 

And it was picturesque, as well as interesting. 
On a stand in a sunny window, surrounded by 
pretty trees, stood, first, a large glass globe, with 
the necessary weed, throwing out its beautiful 
little bubbles of oxygen, a few clean bright stones 
at the bottom, and a long soda water tumbler 
within the globe, thus making two receptacles. 

For, be it known, mine was not a happy family, 
but given to eat each other, so to save some kinds 
it was necessary to divide them. 

In this tumbler would be frisking those beauti- 
ful little red worms like bright coral, and always 
twisting themselves into the form of the letter S ; 
and with them were other harmless little beauties, 
such as the coil-shell, water spider, and many 
others; each with a history. 

On the top of the globe was a glass plate to fit, 
and on that a china saucer, in which were flowers 
and drooping leaves. Standing in the midst of 
these a pretty clear glass vase, a champagne glass, 
towering above the top, and even on that a small 
glass saucer. 

It was something like ‘‘ piling Ossa on Olym- 
pus,” and Pelion on that. But as they narrowed 
from the base to the apex, they did not look out 
of proportion, and made many different compart- 
ments. 

In the glasses were the ‘‘nasty creatures.” 
Oh, how beautiful some were! The boat fly, 
so like a boat with oars, and it has two 
streams of air running down its sides like quick- 
silver ; tbis makes it very attractive. We had 
many of them in our cans. Then the caddis 
worms, known to every schoolboy as a fish bait ; 
but my schoolboy found quite a new interest in 
them. He had never noticed how these thieves 
took all that came near them to make their houses, 
not content with the little chips dropped in for 


them. I found one of mine had stuck on his back 
my little pet coil-shells, with theirinmates. This 
was very amusing, but not to be borne. And 


then the grating these dishonest fellows make at 
the entrance of their houses, to keep out the 
water and let in the air, while they change their 
coats to come out a pretty May fly, is truly won- 
derful. And so my nephew thought, whose 
pleasure at capturing all these marvels, and hear- 
ing about them, made him forget all about bread 
and cheese, which his aunt (to whom this fishing 
was not so great a novelty) by no means did. 
Therefore, on the bank we sat down to eat it, 
and recount all the wonders our cans contained, 
my companion perpetually peeping in to watch 
their movements, and fancying that every one 
was changing there and then. What a talk we 
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had of our morning's sport, and of the kind man 
who came by and made a little platform of stones 
for me to stand upon, and who seemed quite re- 
warded for his kindness by a peep at our spoils. 
How my long-legged boy laughed at the story of 
u previous fishing there by myself, when, being 
5) intent on my sport, I did not notice a man 
standing above me, leaning on the rails, until 
hearing his voice saying, either to himself or 
some one near, ‘‘[ should think she has escaped 
from the asylum.’’ Whereupon I laughed, and 
invited him to come and look at what I was 
doing. Somewhat reluctantly he came to my 
side, fearing, I have no doubt, that I should 
vlipper-claw him ; but his amusement and interest 
were almost greater than my own, and therewith 
{ struck up a friendship with him over the can. 

The sun was by this time leaving our pit, so 
shouldering our ladles, and carrying our cans, we 
went on to a brook, there to capture tadpoles, 
partly for food for the dragon-fly, partly to watch 
their transformations. Who has not seen first 
the little round ball, then the frisky tadpole, with 
its large head and long tail ; then this same large 
head and long tail with one leg; another day, 
large head, long tail, and two legs; then three, 
then four. There it was, queer creature! large 
nead, long tail, and four legs. But, behold ! 
another day, and the tail dropped off, and it 
swims a perfect frog. We still wanted some of 
the little scavengers so necessary to keep our 
lasses clean, and eat off superfluous vegetation. 
Having found these, we followed the brook, 
noticing many other things, and catching all we 
could, till watches warned us to turn towards 
home. 

And home we trotted, talking all the way of 
our treasures ; nor could we help thinking and 
«peaking of the wonderful manner in which the 
(‘reator had made and fitted each of these little 
creatures for its especial sphere of life. And as 
we examined and re-examiued each, we could not 
but exclaim, ‘*‘ The works of the Lord are great, 
sought out of all them that have pleasure therein.” 
And there is pleasure, great pleasure, in secking 
out these things ; so much so, that my companion 
and I agreed that, though ‘‘Through Norway 
with a Knapsack”’ sounded very delightful in 
perspective, ‘‘Through the Lanes with a Ladle” 
was most delightful in the present.” 

HELEN H. 


ne ee 


A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 


AT one of the anniversaries of a Sunday-school in 
London, two little girls presented themselves to 
receive the prize, one of whom had recited one 
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have learned one verse more, and thus have kept 
up with Martha?’ 

‘Yes, sir,” the blushing child replied; but I 
loved Martha, and J kept back on purpose.” 

‘* And was there any one of all the verses you 
have learned,” again inquired the president, ‘‘that 
taught you that lesson ¥’ 

‘‘There was, sir,” she answered, blushing still 
more deeply—‘‘In honour preferring one another.” 


——_—_— a 


THE CHILD'S PRAYER. 


Dan. i. 17, 20. 
Acts vi. 8, 10. 
John xiii. 23. 
Numb. xii. 3. 


DaNIEL’s wisdom may I know, 
Stephen’s faith and spirit too; 
John’s divine communion feel, 


Moses’ meekness, Martha’s zeul: { 


Luke x. 38. 
May I, with unwearied Paul, Sic . 
Win the day and conquer all; } sas 
Mary’s love may I possess, Luke x. 42. 
besa tender-heartedness ; Acts xvi. 14. 
eter’s ardent spirit feel, : 

And, like him, te Christ appeal;  }J0bn xxi. 16,17. 
Like young Timothy, may I le Tim. ii. 22 
Every sinful passion fly. ott 
Job’s long patience may I know, Jamesv.11. 
David’s true devotion too; Ps.lv. 17. 
Samuel’s early habits wear, 1 Sam.ii.18,ii1.19. 
Lazarus’ happy portion share; Luke xvi. 22. 
May Isaiah’s hallow’d fire } Isa. vi. 8 
All my fervent heart inspire ; jai 
Mine be Jacob’s wrestling prayer, Gen. xxxil.24-28. 
Jabez’ honour, Joshua’s care 1 Chron. iv. 9, 16. 

, ’ Josh. xxiv. 22,23. 
Joseph’s purity impart, Gen. xxxix. 9. 
Isaac’s meditative heart; Gen. xxiv. 63. 


Abraham’s friendship, how sublime ! James i. 23. 
Might I call that blessing mine. 
But more than all, may I pursue 
The lovely pattern Jesus drew ; 
And in my life and conduct show 
How he conversed and lived below ; 
And imitate my suffering Lord 

Till all his image is restored. 


1 Pet. ii. 21. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


It is still our pleasant task to thank our friends for 
their sympathy and zeal, while we express the hope 
that they will continue to exert themselves on our be- 
half. If there is one of our readers who has not yet 
tried to gain subscribers, we say to him or her, Dear 
friend, if you are pleased with SumsHiNnk, do you not 
wish that others should share your pleasure? Then 
pray set to work and makeit known. You are aware 
you can obtain canvassing bills and specimen num- 
bers by writing to the Editor, or asking the nearest 
bookseller to get them from London. All who have 
tried to gain subscribers have succeeded, so that we 
are confident you will not fail in your kind endeavours. 


verse more than the other, both having learned! And when you succeed, will you write and tell us? 


several thousand verses of Scripture. The gentle- 
man who presided inquired, ‘‘ And could you not 


It will encourage us to know that dear friends are 
working for us. 
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EDITED BY W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., BECTOR OF ST. JAMES’S, LONDON. 
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EMILY MILMAN, 


THE LITTLE SUNBEAM OF THE FARM- 
HOUSE. 


By the Author of ‘‘So_pizR Haro.” 


CHarrer XXVIII.—Litr1e JoHnniz. 
ALL through that long night Nannie watched by 
her aunt alone, sometimes hoping and sometimes 
fearing. 

It was with difficulty that Mrs. Cooper could 
be aroused from the stupor into which she had 
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fallen to take her medicine at the stated time. 
But Nannie knew how much depended on that, 
so she persevered and succeeded, though the 
patient always sank back again into her former 
state. 

Towards morning, however, there seemed to 
Nannie to be a change, but whether favourable 
or otherwise she could not tell. Once Mrs. Cooper 
opened her eyes, and looked round the room with 
more of sense aud consciousness than she had 
hitherto done, and then she closed them again, 
and appeared to have fullen into a qniet sleep. 

How anxiously Nannie waited for Dr. Sin- 
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clair’s coming! He had promised to come very} Nannie could leave her sometimes now, for the 
early. fresh air and exercise she was beginning to miss 
At last he came, and Nannie stood by, hardly | greatly; for Mrs. Cooper did not require such 
able to restrain the impatience with which she| constant attention, either night or day, as she 
longed to know his opinion. had done. She took Nannie’s care of her as a 
‘*T think she will do now,” he said, laying his | matter of course, never expressing any wonder at‘ 
hand on Nannie’s shoulder. ‘*When I left her! her being there ; but her eyes followed her every 
last night I thought she was sinking fast; but | movement about the room with a kind of wistful 
the turning-point has passed, and I hope she will , expression. 
struggle through. This beautiful sleep is the best | ut Mrs. Cooper was only just able to rise from 
possible medicine we could give her. And under | her bed, when Nannie had another patient on her 
God’s blessing, Nannie, it is you who have saved | hands. Little Johnnie sickened of the fever, and 
her; without your care and constant attention ‘almost from the first Dr. Sinclair saw that he 
we could not possibly have brought her back to: would not recover. It was but the work of a 
life.” ‘few days before the little fellow had ceased to 
How the tears ran down Nannie’s cheeks at struggle, and lay in the calm stillness of approach- 
the doctor’s words! She felt amply repaid now jing death. Almost his only comfort during his 
for all the labour and weariness she had under- . short illness was to have Nannie by him, his little 
gone; and when Dr. Sinclair went away she’ hot hand grasped in hers, and her voice telling 
stooped down by the bed, and softly and gently him the hymns they had both learnt from Emily’s 
kissed the thin, worn hand that lay on the hymn-book. 
counterpane. For in those few days of anxious | At length the last night came. Mrs. Cooper 
watching and tending Nannie’s love for her aunt’ was beside him, for she had roused herself, weak 
had grown into almost more than a daughter’s' as she was, to take some share in the nursing, 
affection. when the little fellow called for Nannie. Nannie, 
A minute or two afterwards a voice whispered ' who had gone down-stairs, was soon there. 
beside her, ‘‘Nannie!”’ She looked up, and saw | ‘‘ Johnnie is so tired,” he murmured ; ‘‘ say my 
her uncle. The tears stood in Ben Cooper’s eyes, | hymn, and then I'll go to sleep.” 
and his hard, rough features were working with, Nannie held the little clasped hands in hers, 


emotion as he stood there, looking at his wife and | while Johnnie repeated after her his evening 
niece. 


hymn,— 
‘* Nannie,” he said, in the same soft whisper, ie Foy er ee eres 

‘*Dr. Sinclair says she is out of danger; and he “Bile ‘The ¥ ii pe “oe he 

t ‘iavour done. ess Thy little lamb to-night; 
sere Haeh | ee d Waace holding up her finger Through the darkness be Thou near me, 

: >| Watch my sleep till morning light; ” 

‘¢we must not wake her, I am so thankful—so | ea i cata a 
very thankful !” |and then, with a sweet smile, he turned his head 


‘You must take care of yourself, child,” con- | and went to sleep. 
tinued Ben, with eyes only just opened to see| Half an hour afterwards the ‘‘little lamb” had 
how Nannie had been wearing herself out for | gone to the arms of the ‘‘tender Shepherd.”’ 
them. ‘Lie down on tho other bed a bit, you| When all was over, Mrs. Cooper threw herself, 
look fit for nothing else; and I’ll make Mattie! with a burst of grief, into Nannie’s arms. 
come and watch mother.”’ ‘Oh, Nannie! my darling boy has gone! But 
Mattie came; now that the fever was gone, she | I have you left. What should I have done with- 
was willing to venture in; and Nannie had an, out you all this time? Oh, Nannie,’ I want to 
hour or two of the quiet rest which she so much | know if you can forgive me for all my harshness. 
needed. But she was at her post again ere Mrs. | But I think you can, or you would not have come 
Cooper awoke, and Mattie, glad to be released, ; here to nurse me.” 
went down again. ‘‘Dear aunt,” was Nannie’s reply, ‘father 
Suddenly, without moving, Mrs. Cooper opened | gave me to you and uncle. Will you take me 
her eyes, and stretching out her thin hand, laid! into the place of little Johnnie, and love me as 
it on Nannie’s arm. a child ?”’ 
‘*Where amin I?” she said, faintly. ‘No child could have shown more love to a 
‘¢You have been very ill, dear aunt,” was the; parent than you have to me,” was the warm 
soothing reply; ‘‘but you must not talk; try to| reply. 
go to sleep again.” From that time Nannie was cherished as a dear 
And, obedient as a little child, she turned! daughter; for had she not been a very sunbeam 
round, and the much-needed sleep came back | in their time of sickness and trouble ? 
again. After all fear of the fever was passed, Mrs. 
From that day she began to recover, but it/ Milman was both willing and anxious to have 
was only very slowly at first, though many kind | Nannie back again; but Mrs. Cooper begged her 
friends were ready to send whatever was neede+l | to look out for other help, for she could not pait 
to raise her strength. . ‘from Nannie—at any rate, for the present. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—ALIcE’s BintuDay. 


It was little Alice Montgomery’s birthday. The 
sun shone brightly into her room, and awakened 
her to the fact that she had attained to the dignity 
-of six years. She jumped up, and running out 
into the passage with her little bare feet, called 
to Carter to make haste and come and dress her. 

‘*Carter, Carter, it is my birthday!” she ex- 
claimed, dancing up and down; ‘‘and I am so 
very happy.” 

‘You must try and keep still if it is, Miss 
Alice, just while I dress you,” replied Carter ; 
and then she sighed, for she could not but re- 
member that on her last birthday the little girl 
had a fond mother to love and care for her. 

Alice, however, had no such grave recollec- 
tions ; and she danced off into the nursery, wait- 
ing impatiently for her brother and cousin to 
join her there. She had not long to wait. Eliza- 

th waa the first to appear, and she wished the 
little girl many happy returns with a pretty good 

ce—for her. 

Presently the breakfast-bell rang, and the three 
children hastened down-stairs. Both Dr. Sin- 
clair and his sister were in the room when she 
entered. The former came forward, and taking 
Alice in his arms, kissed her, and gave her as 
tender a greeting as her own father could have 
done. If the little orphans at all missed their 
parents, it was not because Dr. Sinclair did not 
seek to supply their place. Then he went away, 
but returned in a minute, gravely carrying a 
beautiful large doll in his arms. 

‘*T wonder if I could find a mamma for this 
baby ?” he said. 

Alice’s eyes sparkled, but she said nothing, 
though she looked with a longing eye towards 
the wax baby. 

‘*;Will you adopt her, Alice ?’’ her uncle asked, 
as he placed the doll in her arms. 

‘*Oh, uncle! is it really for me? Oh, what a 
beauty! I shall love it so very dearly.” 

‘“Yes, it is for you, Alice. Aunt Carrie and 
Carter have been busy with its dress for the last 
fortnight, so you must thank them as well as 
me. But come, breakfast is waiting; you must 
try if you can part with your baby for a little 
while, 

Alice looked as if she would have liked to bring 
it to the table with her; but she laid it tenderly 
on the sofa and left it. 


‘‘This handsome doll must have a name ; what | 


are you going to call her, Alice?” asked aunt 
alrie, 
Alice looked grave : that was a very important 
matter—far too important to be decided in a 


hurry. She sat thinking over it all breakfast- 
time. At last she looked up in Dr. Sinclair’s 
face, 


‘¢What was mamma's name, please, uncle? I 
should like my darling baby to be called after 
her.” 
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‘‘ Your mamma’s name, dear? Your mamia’s 
name was Clara.” 

‘*Then I will call my new doll Clara—Cla 
Elizabeth,”’ she added, after a pause, with a shy 
glance at her cousin. 

Elizabeth coloured. 

‘*Oh, I don’t want the doll called after me, if 
an is what you mean,” she said, rather disdain- 

ully. 

‘* Nonsense, Lisa!” laughed her father. ‘‘ you 
ought to consider yourself highly honoureu to 
have such a handsome young lady as this tor your 
namesake,” 

Alice carried her doll up into the nursery with 
as much care and gentleness as if it had been a 
real baby, and laid it on Carter’s lap. 

‘There, Carter, you have another child to take 
care of now.” 

And Carter, who had, of course, had a good 
deal to do with the wax baby before, hushed it 
to sleep or her lap. 

But Alice’s happiness was not quite complete 
yet: her cousin had not noticed her present. It 
was strange how fond the little girl had grown 
of Elizabeth, notwithstanding the many repulses 
she was so constantly receiving. She looked 
wistfully towards her now as she sat iu the 
window, watching for Emily, who was coming 
to spend the day with them. Presently Alice 
took her doll from where it lay on Carter’s lap, 
and carried it lovingly to Elizabeth. 

‘*Cousin Lisa, you have not made friends with 
my new baby yet,” she said, gently. 

‘‘Oh, it 1s very pretty,” replied Elizabeth, 
scarcely looking round; ‘‘I hope you will like 
playing with it. But you cannot expect me to 
care for it.” 

There were tears in Alice’s eyes as she turned 
away with her despised darling. 

Now Elizabeth’s fingers were burning all the 
while to take the doll and examine it, but she 
would not do it. She was envious of Alice and 
her birthday present, and she had said to herself, 
‘*Papa never gave me such a handsome doll as 
that—never ! it is plain he cares for Alice more 
than for me;” and she made herself miserable 
accordingly. 

But when Emily came there was no lack of 
praise and admiration for the new doll, and she 
and Alice and Walter played very pleasantly with 
it for a long time. 

But Elizabeth would not join them, not even 
when Alice timidly suggested she should play 
mamma to the beautiful baby; she said she was 
too old to play with dolls, and did not care for 
them. So she sat on by the nursery window, 
with the martyr-like air she could so well assume, 
asif the others had no right to be enjoying them- 

selves so merrily without her. 

But it was a pleasant and a happy birthday to 
little Alice, in spite of the cloud that Elizabeth 
threw over it; and she said so to her uncle when 
she bade him good night. 
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‘¢Oh, uncle,” she said, as he took her in his 
arms, ‘‘I do love my darling Clara so very much ; 
and she is such a very good baby. Thank you 
for giving her to me. I shall love and take care 
of her always.” 

Alice begged to have her doll to sleep with her, 
but both aunt Carrie and Carter thought the 
waxen lady had mueh better have a bed of her 
own ; so Carter made room for her in one of the 
nursery drawers. The tears came into Alice’s 
eyes at parting with her, but she laid her lovingly 
down, and Carter shut her up for the night. 

The two little children were asleep, and Carter 


had gone down-stairs, when Elizabeth stole softly | 


into the nursery. She had been longing all day 
to examine and nurse the doll, much as she had 
affected to despise it, and she thought the present 
was her best opportunity. She opened the drawer 
and took it out, and held it as gently and as 
tenderly as Alice herself would have done, admired 
its beautiful worked frock and handsome gash, 
and then she kissed it softly two or three times, 
all the while wishing her papa had given it to 
her instead of to Alice. 

Suddenly a step sounded along the passage, 
and Elizabeth hastily put the doll back, and 
closed the drawer. It would not shut close 
without some force, but she did not stop to see 
what hindered it, but pushed it to with some 
violence, and sprang to the window. There was 
no time to be lost, for the footstep was at the 
door, and Miss Sinclair entered. 

‘You here, Lisa? take care you don’t wake 
the little ones,” she said, as she passed on to the 
inner nursery, to see, as she always did, that the 
children were comfortable for the night. 

Sho was not there two minutes before she passed 
out again; but Elizabeth waited until the last 
lingering echo of her footsteps had died away ere 
she returned to the drawer. But she was not 
prepared for the sight that met her eyes when 
she once more opened it. She had put the doll 
back so hastily and carelessly that the face and 
head had caught in shutting the drawer, and the 
violence Elizabeth had used had almost smashed 
it. The fine red cheeks were deeply dented, and 
one of the bright blue eyes was pushed into the 
head : altogether, the doll presented a deplorable 
object to Elizabeth’s dismayed gaze. 

How sorry she was now that she had ever 
touched it! What should she do? Would any 
one suspect her of having done it? She hoped 
not, she thought not; especially as she had 
seemed so indifferent to it all the day. And she 
must be indifferent still. It would be impossible 
for her to own to having done it, and so she must 
act so as to avoid suspicion. 

She was very, very sorry she had ever touched 
it; but it was for herself she was sorry, not for 
Alice ;—of her, and of the grief she would be in 
when she found her doll so spoilt, she hardly ever 
thought. . 
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she went down to bid her father and aunt good 
night ; but she soothed herself with the thought 
that no one would imagine it could be she who 
had done it; and so thinking, she fell asleep. 


CuarreR XXX.—C.Lana ELIZABETH. 


MORNING came, and found little Alice far from 
well. She had been so restless and feverish all 
night that Miss Sinclair forbade her rising at the 
usual time. The child did not resist, only she 
begged that she might have her darling baby to 
bear her company. 

Elizabeth heard the request, but she quietly 
slipped away before the doll should be taken out, 
and the extent of its damages discovered. Carter 
went to the drawer, and took up Miss Clara 
Elizabeth, but she soon saw what had occurred. 
She stood for a full minute looking at it. 

‘*Poor dear little Miss Alice! how sorry she 
will be! I hardly dare take it to her,” she mur- 
mured to herself. ‘‘I have a good guess who 
has done this. Miss Lisa is mean enough to do 
it just out of spite, and for nothing else. I saw 
how envious she was yesterday, though she 
thought I did not.” 

However, Carter kept her suspicions to herself 
at present. She took the doll into the next room, 
concealing its head and face with her apron. Alice 
sprang up in bed to greet it. 

‘‘Come here, my beauty, my darling little 
Clara !’’ she exclaimed, holding out her arms. 

But Carter did not deliver it up immediately. 

‘*I am afraid your baby is poorly this morning, 
Miss Alice.”’ 

‘*Ts she? then we must send for the doctor,” 
said the little girl, with a smile. ‘‘ Perhaps 
cousin Lisa will be doctor this morning, as Emily 
is not here.” 

‘*But I am afraid the baby has met with an 
accident. I am afraid she is seriously hurt.” 

A little shade passed over Alice’s face. 

‘¢Give her to ine,” she said. 

Carter gave her up, and then Alice saw what 
had happened ; but oh! the change that came 
over her own happy face when she knew, it was 
sad to see. 

She clasped the doll close to her, and burst 
into tears, sobbing, ‘‘Oh, my poor, poor little 
darling ! if only I had had you with me you would 
not have come to this.” 

She cried for a long, long time, rocking the 
doll to and fro in her arms. Carter endeavoured 
to comfort her, but she took no notice. It cer- 
tainly was a great grief for a little maiden of six 
summers to bear, to have the doll she had meant 
to love and take care of for years so spoilt in a 
night. 

At last she said, “ You may take her away, 
Carter; I can’t bear to look ut her;” and then 
she buried her head in the bedclothes, and sobbed 


Yet it was with a conscience ill at ease that !and moaned bitterly. 
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Elizabeth was in the nursery when Carter'| 


brought the poor doll back. 
‘*See, Miss Lisa,” she said, a little scornfully, 
‘*poor little Miss Alice is so grieved about it.” 
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mind, until one morning she was passing along 
| the passage leading to the nursery, when the door 
opened and Carter aye Loe out to take in some- 
thing that was wanted, and which had been set 


‘* What a pity!” said Elizabeth, indifferently ; | oe ready for her. Elizabeth sprang towards 
| her 


‘* how was it done ?”’ 

‘**I dare say you know that better than any 
one, Miss Lisa,” was Carter’s reply. 

‘* Nonsense, Carter !”’ exclaimed Elizabeth, but 
her colour rose in spite of herself; ‘‘what do I 
vare about the doll?” 

‘*A good deal more than you pretend to do,” 
thought Carter, but she did not say so. 


arr Oh, Carter, how is little Alice ?” 


‘What are you doing here, Miss Lisa? You 
know you ought not to come further than the 
passage door.” 

‘*But it was open. I suppose Mary had left 
it open when she brought you those things. Do 
tell me how Alice is, Carter,” she continued, im- 


‘“‘T found it so this morning when I took it! patiently. 


out of the drawer, Miss Lisa.”’ 

‘*Oh, you found it so this morning: then no 
doubt it was done with your shutting the drawer 
last night.” 

‘*So it was done with shutting the drawer, was 
it, Miss Gisa?” retorted Carter. ‘‘ Well, all I 
can say is, I did not do it. 
fully in, and I am quite sure it was all right 
when I left it.” 

The crimson deepened on Elizabeth’s cheek, 
but she had turned to the window to hide it; 
and she answered as indifferently as she could, 
‘*T don’t care who did it, or anything about it.” 

Every one was sorry, for Alice's sake; and 
every one thought, too, that it must have been 
Carter's carelessness in putting it away that had 
eaused the accident ; but Carter knew quite well 
she had not done it. She was almost sure that 
Elizabeth had, for she had not denied it in words 
if she had in manner; but for the present she 
kept her suspicions to herself. 

Little Alice grew worse rather than better 
during the day, and the next morning brought 
no improvement. Dr. Sinclair looked graver and 
graver on each succeeding visit that he paid her ; 
and before the evening of the third day there 
could be no doubt that her illness was the dreaded 
fever. As soon as it was known the two nurseries 
were shut off from all communication with the 
rest of the house, and the sick child was given 
up to the care of Carter and of Dr. Sinclair, who 
le with her as much as his other duties would 
allow. 


The illness of her little cousin did not much 


affect Elizabeth, except that Emily was forbidden 
eoming for fear of the infection. She had been 
sorry at first for the mischief she had caused to 
the doll; but as time passed on, and no one hinted 
at her as the delinquent, she grew easy on the 
subject. 

Only Carter knew how much little Alice felt 
it, and how fond she had grown of her waxen 
haby even in the short time she had possessed 
it; and how often the name of her ‘darling 
Clara” was on her lips in her feverish wander- 


ings; and only Carter suspected Elizabeth of! was for his sick niece. 


more knowledge of the matter than she chose to 
confess. 


‘*Very bad indeed, Miss Lisa,” replied Carter, 
putting her apron up to her eyes. 

A sudden fear sprang to Elizabeth’s heart. 

‘There is no danger, surely, Carter! you don’t 
think there is ?” 


| ‘*I am sure your papa thinks there is, Miss 
I put the doll care- | Lisa; I can see it in his face, though he says 


nothing. But you must not stay here: what 
would Miss Sinclair say if she knew ?” 
Elizabeth went away and sought her own room, 
for she was very sorry and very frightened now. 
What if Alice should die !—dear little Alice who 
was 80 fond of her. She could not bear to think 
of the mischief and wrong she had caused her, 
unintentionally certainly, but still she knew what 
a grief the loss of the do]l had been to her little 
cousin. She would go and tell her how sorry she 
was. She ran down-stairs to her aunt, who was 
at work in the drawing-room. 
‘*Aunt Carrie, please, I want to go and talk 
‘to Alice.”’ 
Miss Sinclair looked up in utter surprise. 
‘* What do you mean, Lisa ?”’ 
‘‘T mean I want to talk to Alice,” repeated 
Elizabeth, impatiently. 

“‘You talk absurdly, child,”’ replied Miss 
Sinclair, gravely. ‘*‘ You know as well as I do 
‘that your papa has given strict orders that 
neither you nor Walter should venture near the 
nursery. And as for talking to Alice—poor little 
Alice could not listen to you. She is very ill, 
‘Lisa; and when I saw her this morning she 
' scarcely took any notice of anything. What did 
| you wish to say to her ?” 
I" “Tt is no matter, aunt,” said Elizabeth; and 
' she turned away. 
' But there was a feeling of remorse arid sorrow 
‘at her heart to which she had hitherto been a 
stranger, All that day she could think of nothing 
but the way in which she had behaved to her 
‘little orphan cousins since they had come to live 
‘there ; of the things she had said, and the things 
‘she had done, until she made herself quite 
i miserable. 

When Dr. Sinclair came home his first care 
Elizabeth waited im- 
‘patiently for him coming down-stairs, and when 
ihe entered the dining-room she sprang towards 


No thought of danger entered into Elizabeth's | him with the question -- 
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‘* Papa, will Alice die?” 

Dr. Sinclair answered her very gravely, — 

‘‘My child, life and death are in God’s hands. 
Alice is very ill, but we hope He will spare her 
and raise her again, for He only can do it. She 
was quite conscious just now, and sent her love 
to you, Lisa, and to Walter and Emily too.” 

abeth did not answer, but sat silent on the 
sofa foralong time. At last she looked up, and 
startled both her father and aunt by the abrupt- 
ness with which she spoke. 

**Papa, may I have the dog-cart to go into the 
town to-morrow ?”’ 

** What do you want to go to the town for, Lisa ?” 

**T want to spend the half-sovereign you gave 
me the other day, papa.” 

‘‘Why, I thought you said you were going to 
save up your money to buy a watch ?” 

‘Yes, I mean to do; but I should like to 
spend this. May I go, papa ?’’ 

“‘Yes, you may go; but I cannot trust you 
alone, Lisa ; and neither I nor your aunt can go 
with you.” 

Elizabeth drew herself up. 

**T am not a child, papa ; Iam sure you might 
trust me.” 

_‘‘Pray what then are you, Miss Elizabeth 
Sinclair ?” asked her father, with an amused air. 
i oe you fancy yourself a grown-up young 

y? 


“No, not quite that, papa,” replied Elizabeth, 
with a vexed air. 

“Could not Emily go with her?” suggested 
- Miss Sinclair; ‘‘she is very steady; you could 
trust her.” 

‘Yes, I should like Emily to go with me, papa. 
aa I go and ask her about it in the morning ? 
and then we could go in the afternoon.”’ 

Dr. Sinclair gave his consent ; and as soon as 
breakfast was over the next morning Elizabeth 
ran off to the farm—alone this time, for there 
was no one to accompany her. 

_ Emily was out in the yard when her little friend 

qoumee her. Elizabeth soon made her request, and 
mily was only too willing to comply. 

‘* But what are you going to buy, Lisa ?” 

‘“*T am going to buy a doll for Alice; as large 
and pretty as the one that was spoilt.” | 

Emily looked as pleased as little Alice herself 
could have done. 

**Oh,: Lisa, how very good of you! How 
delighted Alice will be! She will value it more 
from you than from any one else in the world. 
I am so very glad.” 

‘*But you need not be glad, Millie; and you 
must not say Iam good. Oh, Millie, I am sure 
papa thinks Alice will die ! and if she does, what 
shall I do?’”? And here Elizabeth fairly broke 
down, and hiding her face on Emily’s shoulder, 
wept bitterly. 

imily wondered a little, but she was very glad 
to find that Elizabeth cared so much for her cousin. 
At last Elizabeth looked up. 


‘*No, I am not good, Millie; and you must 
not think it. It was I who broke Alice’s doll. I 
took it out of the drawer to look at it, and I did 
it as I was shutting it again. I am very sorry, 
especially now, and I am going to buy her another 
to make up for it.” 

Emily looked grave. 

‘It is a pity you did not tell of it at once, 
Lisa, and then Carter would not have been 
blamed. But you will tell Dr. Sinclair now, of 
course ?” 
eh aa sprang up with more than her usual 
pride. : 

‘‘Tell papa? no, indeed! If I give Alice 
another doll it will be all right, and no one need 
know but you and me.” 

But Emily shook her head. 

‘‘Dear Lisa, that would not be right, I am 
sure. Dr. Sinclair ought to know, and Alice 
too. I am sure little Alice will not be angry ; 
she loves you so much, Lisa.” 

But Elizabeth would not listen to the sugges- 
tion for a moment. She was willing enough to 
confess to herself and to Emily that she had not 
treated her cousins altogether as she ought to 
have done; but to admit it to any one else was 
quite a different thing. 

Dr. Sinclair had no intention of allowing the 
children to go alone to the town; he engaged 
Miss Margaret to take charge of them. And a 
very pleasant afternoon they had ; though Eliza- 
beth would have enjoyed it more if she had not 
felt she was acting under false pretences. 


THE SNAIL. 


Stop, my little friend, just a minute. You hate 
snails; well, most people do. And if you do not 
kill this one, some one else will. No doubt, for 
he is very destructive, I must confess ; but before 
you do so, let us just look at him. You know 
that the great God has made nothing in vain; 
can we learn anything interesting or useful from 
this poor snail ? 

Let us see, now, if you are not afraid to touch 
him. Many people are, though why I never 
could quite understand, for he has neither claws 
nor sting, and his poor little teeth could not bite 
you. Oh, but, you say, he is so cold, so slimy. 
Well, the slime is all he has to defend himself 
from his enemies, and if it does touch your 
fingers it is not poisonous, and is very easily 
washed off. 

Now, then, watch him as he climbs up this 
green bank, with his long, soft, grey body 
stretched out, and his four horns sticking up. 
Horns at least we call them; tentacles would be 
the proper word. Tentacle means something 
that takes hold, or feels. The two long tentacles 
with black dots at the tips of them are his eyes, 
the short ones are supposed to be only feelers. 
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Learned men have not yet found out whether a 
snail can hear, smell, or taste. 

Now gently touch one of these little black eyes. 
Pop! in it goes. How can he do it so quickly ? 
I suppose you have been told that all feeling 
. belongs to the brain. If you cut your finger, or 
strike your great toe, your brain feels it directly. 
I cannot fully explain this to you just now, but 
you can understand that when you touch the 
snail’s eye, his brain is conscious of it (and a very 
white beautiful thing a snail’s brain is, too), and 
as he is frightened, he draws his eyes in by means 
of a little pair of fine white cords, called optic 
nerves, which he then folds up, and keeps close 
- to his brain, ready for use the next time they are 
wanted. 

The snail is a very careful, tidy creature, I 
assure you. His mouth, too, is one of the most 
wonderful things in nature. It contains some- 
thing which I hardly know whether to call a tooth 
or a tongue; the naturalists call it a ‘dental 
plate.”” It is flat, smooth, and sharp-edged, and 
reaches across the whole of the mouth. In fact, 
it is something like a very small suet chopper, but 
rounded, to suit the shape of the snail’s mouth. 
With this he cuts the leaves of roses and other 
thinys, more neatly than you could do with the 
finest scissors. I have opened the stomach of a 
dead snail, and found in it hundreds of little tiny 
pieces, all exactly the same shape and size. You 


And creeps into a corner that’s cosy and small ; 


any one, old or young, to look with more interest 
on the poor despised snail, and to remember that 
all the works of God are good, and ought to be 
studied, I shall be glad indeed. 
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THE DORMOUSE. 


I’vE a dear little dormouse, and Tiny’s his name; 
He will nibble a nut from my hand, he’s su tame; 
But one thing he does which I think is a shame,— 


When the winter’s at hand, he rolls into a ball, 


And iii cold weather comes, why, he sleeps through 
it all. 


But when spring has returned we soon see him 
unrolled ; 

In this way he contrives to avoid all the cold, 

And other small mice do the same, I’ve been told. 


Now I do think some children are just like these 
mice ; 

They like to enjoy all that’s sunny and nice, 

But are always afraid of the snow and the ice. 


They are ready for all that is pleasant or new, 

But would like, as my mouse, to sleep cold weather 
through, 

And leave “ disagreeables”’ for others to do. 


And whenever there’s any hard work to be done, 
They are sure to be out of the way, every one, 


see we may learn, even from a snail, to cut and! And don’t like for a minute to give up their fun. 


eat our food neatly. 

One thing more I must tell you, and that is 
how he breathes. Do you suppose he has lungs 
to receive the air like you, or even like one of the 
four footed creatures? No, indeed; and if he 
had, he has no nostrils by which to draw it in, 
and no room in his little mouth. 

Neither has he spongy substances all over his 
body, as birds have; nor gills, as the fishes. 
Then how can he breathe? We must look on the 
top of his back. Behind the tentacles there isa 
piece of black thick skin, and further back still, 
ander the shell, there is what I must call a hollow 
cave, or chamber, of a three-cornered shape. The 
_ floor of it is white, smooth, and hard; the roof 
and sides are of thin skin, and lined inside with 
a number of beautiful little blood vessels, 

Now you know that all animals require air to 
mix with their blood, or they would become sickly 
and die. But how is the air to get into this little 
chamber where the snail’s blood is? There is a 
little hole, or window, I might almost call it, on 
the right side, where the air rushes in and out, 
and purifies the blood in these vessels till it is 
ready to be sent back to the heart, and so on to 
. all parts of the body. What a beautiful plan, 
and so simple! | 

I think | have told you enough for this time, 
but if any of the readers of Sunshine wish to know 
more about the snail, I shall have great pleasure 
in giving it to them. 

In the meantime, if what has been said leads 


| But we must not be like little dormice, you know; 
| For how selfish it is to amuse ourselves so, 


And never be willing our play to forego! 


We must not seek alone our own comfort and ease, 

But give up our pleasure in matters like these, 

And try to do something our neighbours to please. 
EDA. 


CHRIST OUR REFUGE. 


THERE were six cities in the land of Canaan 
which were set apart as places of refuge to which 
a man might flee if he had, either by accident or 
design, killed another. These cities were easy of 
access. Three were on the west side of the river 
Jordan, and three on the east side. Every year 
the roads leading to them were examined, to see 
that they were in good condition, and that there 
was nothing in the way to stop the man-slayer as 
he was running from his pursuer. At differ- 
ent points there was a guide-board, and on it 
was written REFUGE! REFUGE! 

If a man by accident killed another, and reached 
one of these cities before his pursuer, he was 
allowed to stay there until the death of the high 
priest who was then living. But if in anger a 
man had purposely killed another, then, although 
he sought refuge in one of these cities, he was 
given up to the avenger of blood to be slain, 
You will find more about these cities and their 
‘names if you will read the thirty-fifth chapter of 
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Numbers, the nineteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, 
and the twentieth chapter of Joshua. 

But what interest can the boys and girls, and 
all the older persons who read our magazine—for 
there are a great many older than childhood who 
love to read it—have in these old cities ? 

I will try to tell you. God has different ways 
of teaching. A great many things about which 
we read in the Old Testament are what are called 
types. A type, in Scripture language, means a 
pattern, or a likeness toa person who is to come, 
or to an event which is to take place. It is sup- 
posed to point forward to something more valu- 
able than itself. Thus, for example, the blood of 
the lamb which was slain on the Jewish altar was 
a type or foreshadowing of the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ for our salvation. Hence John the Bap- 
tist, pointing to the Saviour, said to his disciples, 
‘* Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world” (John i. 29). The 
paschal lamb, which was slain to commemorate 
the deliverance of the Jews from the bondage of 
Egypt (see Exod. xii.), and the lamb which 
was Offered daily, both morning and evening, 
in the service of the temple, were representa- 
tions of the greater sacrifice which Christ came 
from heaven to make for our salvation. 

So the land of Canaan was a type of heaven. 
The lifting up of the brazen serpent on a pole was 
a type of our Saviour’s crucifixion ; and the cities 
of refuge were a beautiful type of Jesus Christ, 
who is the sinner’s refuge. 

You know, dear reader, that we have all sinned, 
and that we all need a place of safety. The 
avenger says, ‘‘ THOU RHALT SURELY DIE.” Es- 
CAPE FOR THY LIFE. But that we may not die 
eternally, God has given to us THE BIBLE as our 
guide-board ; the Bible is constantly pointing to 
Jesus Curist as the sinner’s refuge. He is our 
hiding-place. It is to Him Isaiah refers when he 
says, ‘‘ And a man shall beas a hiding-place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest; as 
rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land” (Isa, xxxii. 2). 

The way to our city of refuge is plain. ‘I 
AM THF WAY,” is the Saviour’s own direction. The 
gate is always open, and the assurance is, ‘‘ Him 
that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out.” 

I want you to remember, reader, that it is a 
great deal easier to run to this City of Refuge 
when you are young than it will be if you put it 
off until you are old. The promise of the Saviour 
is, ‘*They who seek Me early shall find Me.” 
Will you not flee to Jesus as your hiding-place ? 
Will you not seek Him when He may be found ? 

_ How sad it will he if you should neglect to do so! 
You will need a refage when the tempest of God’s 
judgments shall burst upon the wicked. Oh, 
then how glad you will be if you can say, as 
David said of his trust in God, ‘‘Thou art my 
hiding-place; Thou shalt preserve me from 
trouble ; Thou shalt compass me about with songs 
of deliverance’’ (Psa. xxxii. 7). 8. C. 


| MY MISTRESS’S PROVERB. 


,Somm years ago, when I was an apprentice, my 
, Mistress one day gave me a dirty, rusty, greasy 
: saucepan to clean. 

| ‘And remember, Simeon,” she said, ‘if a 
thing is worth doing, it is worth doing well,” 

The job was a very disagreeable one, but— 
whether from a hearty belief in this proverb, or 
from a secret hope that if I did it well, I should 
have sixpence for my trouble, I will not pretend 
to determine—I succeeded in giving the saucepan 
a very respectable appearance, and took it to her. 

‘* Very nicely done, Simeon,”’ said the old lady, 
after carefully examining it; ‘‘and as you have 
done this one so well, here’s—(‘‘sixpence,’’ I 
thought she was going to add) another one for 
you to do!” 

This was very poor encouragement for perse- 
verance in well doing, and I felt sadly disappointed 
| at such a result ; but, having done the first so well, 
I was unwilling to lose the credit I had gained, 
and so did the second equally to her satisfaction. 

I endeavoured to carry out the principle taught 
by this proverb in other matters entrusted to me, 
and though the fact that I tried to do things well 
sometimes brought me work I would rather have 
been without, yet, on the other hand, it helped 
me forward in learning my business. If any 
order came in, requiring more than ordin 
care and attention in the finish, it was mostly 
placed in my hands, so that I had opportunities 
of improvement which the other apprentices, 
being less careful, did not enjoy. 

Probably many of my readers are, or shortly 
will be, apprenticed to a business. 

Whatever that business may be, it will have 
its difficulties, which only practice and perse- 
verance will enable you to overcome. You will 
be disposed at times to do your work carelessly, 
or to neglect some matter which you deem un- 
important, because it will involve a little extra 
labour, or cause a little trouble ; but, if you want 
to become expert in your trade, and to have the 
reputation of being a good workman, you must 
remember that ‘‘ifa thing is worth doing, it is 
worth doing well,” 


IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? 


Two young men sat, a few months ago, in an 
artist's studio in London—the one a fine painter, 
the other a gifted sculptor. They were discussing 
earnestly a question of great interest, and that 
question was, ‘‘ Is Christianity from God ?” 

‘‘ Well, I doubt it,” said the sculptor ; ‘* I have 
tried and wished, but could never yet bring myself 
to the faith that Christianity is from God.” 

‘* But I,” replied the artist, ‘‘can never doubt 
it. I know I am not right; I am very careless, 
very giddy, very gay; but still I believe Chris- 
tianity is from God, and must beNeve it since I saw 
my mother live and die.” 
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CONSIDER THE END. 
THE STORY OF ERIC DUDLEY. 


By FRANC MARI, 
Author of ‘““THrovucH CLouD AND SUNSHINE.”’ 


CHAPTER XXV.—OLD FRIENDS. 


THE day Grace had been looking forward to so 
long—the day she had hoped for, yet feared would 
never come—the day which the poor Refuge boys 
were to spend in the country, had really aome, 
and Grace was to enjoy a picnic as well as they. 
It was the 18th of June, the memorable day 
of Waterloo ; but there were no thoughts of war 
or hatred on this 18th of June. The sun shone 
beamingly, and the light silver clouds which 
were slowly wafted across it threw a pleasant 
shadow, and, settling down just above the horizon, 


looked like beautiful snow mountains, the boun- 
dary of an unexplored fairy-land. The sky seemed 
filled with peace, the earth with gladness. 

Grace felt immeasurably happy as she stood at 
the lattice window of her little room at Holly 
Farm early on the morning of that day, and she 
thought the birds must feel glad and happy as 
she listened to their morning song, and the 
insects, too, as they darted from flower to flower 
humming and buzzing in their own jubilant 
fashion, and she wondered if the poor Refuge 
boys and Rachel Meah felt as happy and joyous 
as she aud the birds and the insects felt. 

The child would have been satisfied that they 
did if she could have seen the poor boys’ bright 
loeks as they hurried through the necessary work 
to be done before starting on their excursion, and 
then scrubbed their hands and faces in turn before 
putting on their best Sunday clothes. 
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Rachel Meah was happy too. 
happier than usual; for in spite of hard work 
and poverty Rachel was never unhappy. 

Some one else welcomed that day. This was 
Mr. Preston. He rose early, and having taken 
breakfast, he walked over to Holly Farm. 

Breakfast was just over when he knocked at 
the door. His appearance was no less welcome 
than it was unexpected. 
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Perhaps not |help regretting the cause of Mr. Heine’s absence, 


though he felt greatly relieved that his father 
had persuaded him to have advice. 
The train from Aldborough was punctual, and 


Ihad scarcely stopped at the platform before the 


boys came pouring out of the carriages. 

‘‘There’s Rachel,’’ cried Grace, darting forward 
to welcome her. 

‘* And there’s Christopher, and Bob Major, and 


‘I’m so glad you've come to see us off,” said | —well, I never !—Charlie Cubitt!” As Eric spoke 


Reuben. 


he advanced towards the door of a third-class 


‘I've come to do more,” said Mr. Preston. | carriage, which, truly, contained the three boys 


**Do you think you have room in the waggonette 
for me? I am going to Highcliff.” 

** Hurrah!” shouted Reuben. ‘There is plenty 
of room. We will inake room for you.” 

**Stop! stop!” exclaimed Mr. Grey; ‘‘I cannot 
have the waggonette over-burdened; Jenny is 
not strong enough to carry a very heavy joad. 
Let me sce how many are going. There is Mrs. 
Comfort and Miss Dudley, and Mr. Dudley and 
Mr. Heine a 

‘*Mr. Heine and I will not occupy a place in 
the carriage beyond the railway station, as Mr. 
Heine is going to accompany me to Aldborough.” 

‘*And not going to the picnic?” Eric asked. 

**No,” said Mr. Dudley. 


*‘T was going toj ‘‘Just get out of my light, will you? 


Eric had mentioned, besides several more. ‘‘ What 
brought you here ?’’ inquired Eric, peeping into 
the carriage. ; 

‘‘The train, of course,” responded Charlie 
Cubitt. 

‘‘Where’s my hat ?”” asked a voice, which Eric 
immediately recognised as Tom Coles’. ‘‘It was 
under the seat when I last saw it.” 

‘‘The seat was over the hat when I last saw it,” 
said Harry Didley, whom Tom was squeezing 
avainst the side of the carriage in his endeavour 
to see under the seat. 

‘‘Don't be an ass,” exclaimed Tom, making 
use of a somewhat favourite expression of his. 
We shall 


say, Mr. Grey, that if you would prefer not to, have the train going on before we are out of it. 
send your carriage out of the way to the station, {| Get out of the way.”’ 


we will endeavour to procure a conveyance from 
the inn in the village.” 


‘It is not in the least out of the way to call | another carriage. 
‘‘They must | going on.” 


at the station,’’ Mr. Grey replied. 
pass it on the way to Highcliff.” 

‘‘ We are only seven persons, ’pa,” said Reuben. 
‘*The waggonette will hold six comfortably.” 

‘‘John makes eight. I thought you were going 
to take him to help.” 

“*] forgot John,” Reuben observed. 

“To obviate the difficulty,” suggested Mr. 
Preston, ‘‘could not two of us walk to the 
station ?” 

‘*Or John could walk,” said Mr. Grey. 

And so it was arranged. All who were going 
either to Aldborough or to Highcliff drove off 
in the waggonette, whilst John followed on foot. 

The train by which the boys from the Refuge 
were to come was due at the station a quarter of 
an hour after the train by which Mr. Dudley and 
Mr. Heine went to Aldborough left it; and it 
was settled that Mr. Preston and those with him 
should wait upon the platform until it arrived, 
that they might receive Rachel and her party— 


‘*Your hat isn’t here,” said Charlie Cubitt, 
as he sprang from the train. ‘‘It must be in 
Jump out, Tom; the train is 


Tom Coles alighted on the platform just in 


| time to avoid being taken on in the train, and 


then discovered that his hat had travelled in the 
next compartment to that he and his companions 
had occupied, and that Robert Hellert had taken 
it out safely. 

When the train was fairly off the Refuge boys 
were formed into order to march the mile and a 
half which still lay between them and Highcliff. 

The rest of the boys prepared to follow them, 
when Reuben discovered that Mr. Preston was 
missing. 

‘‘He was here just before the train came up, 
I know,” Reuben said. 

‘‘Then he can’t be far off now,” said Eric; 
‘look in the waiting-room.” Eric peeped in, 
and there, peering through a window overlooking 
the platform, he found Mr. Preston. ‘* Won't 
you come?” Eric asked. 

‘¢Yes,” said Mr. Preston. Then he Jeft the 


which we may here say was headed jointly by | room, and having gained the plattorm, he went 


Mr. Finch, the clergyman of Bramblebury parish, 
and the superintendent of the Refuge,—and guide 
them to Highcliff. 

Eric had discovered the object of Mr. Heine’s 
visit to town. Mr. Dudley had persuaded him 
to accompany him to a physician, that they might 
ascertain the actual extent to which the deafness, 
his dread of which Mr. Heine had confided to 
Mr. Dudley, was likely to go. 


| towards a side gate leading to the road. 


Erie could not! 


Rachel 
Meah stood there, holding Grace’s hand, waiting 
till Mrs. Fiuch, the clergyman’s wife, should 
join her... 

‘‘Mr. Preston says he is an old friend of yours,” 
Grace said, as Mr. Preston advanecd. 

‘‘Mr. Preston?’’ Rachel repeated, looking 
hastily round. 

Grace expected to hear words of friendly greet- 
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ing between them ; but none were uttered—only 
their hands were clasped one in another, and 
Grace caught the single word from Mr. Preston’s 
lips, ‘‘ Rachel !”’ 

At that moment Grace felt Rachel’s hand relax 
its hold of hers, and then Grace slipped away to 
‘find the clergyman’s little daughter, leaving, as 
- she explained to herself, “ the old friends to grow 
friendly again,’ and carrying in the bottom of her 
heart a feeling of disappointment that Mr. Preston 

should be able to claim the privilege of sharing 
Rachel’s friendship during the day. | 


CHAPTER XXVI.—Kino CHARLES's OAK. 


*¢'You have never told me how it is you have all 
-come,”’ said Eric, when he and his companions 
had started in the rear of the Refuge boys. 

‘“We heard that the excursion tickets to High- 

cliff were being sold cheap, and we agreed to make 
up a party,” Tristram Smith explained. 

‘* But how about Dr. Jones? Did he give you 
a holiday ?” 

‘“We broke up yesterday,” returned Smith. 
**Old Jones dissolved his parliament; he dis- 
missed his faithful commons for their vacation, 
in the hope they’d apply themselves to their 
holiday tasks without cribs, and do as much by 
themselves in six weeks as he could teach them 

in as many months.”’ 

‘“What’s going to be the fun to-day?” asked 
Charlie Cubitt, changing the subject. 

‘*T’ve brought my bat,” said Tom Coles. 

‘*No need to tell us that,” rejoined Charlie 
Cubitt, ‘‘when we can all see it on your shoulder. 
I nope you don’t expect me to play cricket with 
you ?” 

‘‘Nor me either,”’ said Christopher Dudley ; 
‘we can do that in our own field. There will 
be some dorkeys up in the forest; we’ll have a 
lark with them.” 

**'We’ll: make them race,” said Charlie. 

**I’m beginning to feel as though I could eat 
something,” observed Tristram, ‘‘and drink some- 
thing, too. I wonder whether we could get any 
shandy-gaff going along ?”’ 

‘“We'd better wait till we get up to High- 
cliff,” said Tom Coles; ‘‘we can’t have far to 
go now.” 

Tom was right. Before he spoke they had 
entered the forest, although that part of it was 
more like a common strewn over with heather, 
and bestudded with furze bushes and stunted 
trees. By degrees, however, the trees grew more 
frequent, and the forest became more worthy of 
being called so. 


That part of it known as High-cliff was the | 


summit of a hill : here the trees again diminished 
jn size and number; and here was a glorious 
view of the surrounding country, and from hence 
the smoke, and, as some affirmed, even the towers 
and turrets of Aldborough, were to be seen. Here 
also was an inn at which a dinner for the whole 
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party had been ordered, and near the inn stood 
a row of donkeys ready for hire. 

‘*Boys, I first choice,” said Tristram Smith, 
referring, in schoolboy slang, to the animals in 
question. 

‘* And I second,” said little Harry Hellert. 

‘*]’m for some shandy-gaff first,” said Coles. 

‘‘So am I,” said Smith. ‘‘I forgot I’m dying 
of thirst.” . 

While Coles and Smith and one or two others 
went to get some shandy-gaff, a mixture in equal 
proportions of ale and ginger-beer, peculiarly 
delectable to schoolboy palates, and peculiarly 
undelectable to most other persons’, Eric and 
the rest of the boys went up to the owner of the 
donkeys. 

‘‘How much do you charge an hour?” asked 
Arthur. Dudley, who, although we have not men- 
tioned him, was one of the party. 

‘‘Two shillings the first hour, and two and 
sixpence the next,”’ said the man, in a peculiarly 
broad accent. 

‘‘Two and sixpence ?”’ repeated one of the boys. 
You must mean twopence-halfpenny.” 

‘*T mean two shillings and sixpence,” said the 
man. ‘' We have such lots of folk up here in 
fine weather that I could let out a hundred 
donkeys if I had them.” 

‘‘Let’s wait till the others come,’ whispered 
Eric. ‘‘The man is asking too much.” 

So it proved, for after much remonstrance the 
man was induced to let out his whole row of 
donkeys at the fair price of sixpence an hour. 

‘*T’m sure I don’t want to cheat you, young 
gentlemen,” the man said, apologetically, when 
terms had been made, 

And the man spoke the truth. He only meant 
to earn as much as he could as easily as he could. 

Tom Coles was the first to mount a donkey. 
As he did so he struck his foot against a curious 
old tree-stump to which his donkey was tied. 

‘‘What on earth do you stick stumps in the 
way like that for?” he exclaimed, impatiently. 

‘That’s King Charles’s oak,” replied the owner 
of the donkey. 

‘* What?” asked Robert Hellert. | 

‘“‘The oak which King Charles hid from his 
enemies,” 

‘¢ In which he hid from his enemies, you mean,” 
Bob explained. 

‘* Perhaps so,” said the man, good-humouredly. 
‘*T always heard it the other way. King Charles 
wanted to save the oak. There's not much of it, 
as you see. Perhaps oak was valuable then.” 

Bob Major burst into a roar of laughter, in 
which. his companions joined. 

‘‘Well, young gentlemen,” said the man, still 
preserving his good-humour, ‘‘perhaps you are 
right. I ‘was not present on the occasion, so I 
can’t say for certain.” 

‘‘T thought,” observed Harry Hellert, demurely, 
‘Sit was King Alfred who hid in the oak tree.” 

‘¢ King Alfred ?”’ repeated Tristram Smith, with 
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mock solemnity. ‘*Let me see. Yes, to be sure ; 
he climbed up into the tree to get beyond the 
reach of the old woman’s stick when she was 
going to beat him for having let her cakes burn.” 

‘*Oh no,” said Charlie Cubitt, quite unable to 
look grave as Tristram did; ‘‘it was Charles the 
First after he was beheaded. Don't you know, 
Bob Minor, that he walked and talked half an 
hour after his head was cut off?” 

_* Did he ?” exclaimed the child. Then seeing 
his companions were laughing at him instead of 
the donkey-man, he began to understand the 
nonsense Charlie was talking. ‘I know better,” 
he said ; ‘Charles the First hid in the oak tree 
before he was beheaded.”’ 

‘* No, no,” said Charlie Cubitt ; ‘‘it was Charles 
the Second before he was beheaded.” 

Harry was thoroughly bewildered, and might 
never have arrived at the truth of the story had 
not Mr. Preston come to the rescue. 

“Charles the Second hid in the oak tree,” he 
said, ‘* before it had diminished through old age 
to the stump you now see; but he was not 
beheaded. He was made king afterwards by the 
very people who were before hunting him. Now, 
boys, you had better start for your ride, as we 
are to dine at one o'clock.” 

We here feel bound to state that we cannot 
credit the story of that tree-stump being the 
so-called King Charles’s oak. The stump of King 
Charles's oak is, as everybody knows, to be found 
at High Beech, Epping Forest, in Essex. So it 
is highly probable the man’s whole tale was a 
fabrication, unless, indeed, the story as he told 
it 18 true, and has hitherto been omitted by all 
historians. . 

After many hisses and groans, and kicks and 
thumps, more necessary than merciful, the 
donkeys, with the exception of that on which 
Tom was mounted, set off at a moderate trot. 
Tom's, however, after advancing about three 
paces, stopped; his head went down, and his 
hind legs went up, and before Tom knew what 
the antics meant he found himself jerked over 
the donkey’s ears to the dusty ground beyond. 

A roar of laughter burst from his companions 
as he got up and began brushing the dust from 
his coat. 

**] think you might ask a fellow whether he’s 
hurt before you begin to laugh at him,” observed 
Tom, still rubbing his coat. 

‘*We took it for granted you weren’t,” said 
Tristram, in the midst of his merriment. 

‘*T hope you are not hurt,” said Bob Major, 
trying to look grave. 

‘‘T’m not, then,” said Tom, with no very good 
grace. ‘‘Come here, you vicious brute.” 

This last remark was addressed to the donkey, 
whom its owner was holding by the bridle, and 


who began to defend his property on hearing it | 


thus addressed. ‘‘ Nay, young master, don’t call 
him vicious ; he’s only a bit spirited.” 


something funny, instead of the very grave remark 
just recorded, if you had heard the renewed 
laughter of the boys as he spoke. Even Tom 
Coles so shook with merriment that it was some 
moments before he could steady himself to grasp 
the reins and remount the spirited animal’s back. 
He made him go with the rest this time; for he 
kept the reins so tight that the donkey could not 
put his head low enough to venture to raise his 
ind legs higher than was necessary for a trot. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—‘‘ WHaT 18 HAPPINESS?” 


AT one o’clock everybody met at the inn for 
dinner. Long tables had been put up in front 
of it under the shade of the trees, and on them 
were placed several large joints of cold beef, with 
salad and hot potatoes. 

‘‘Where have you been all the morning, 
Reuben ?” asked Eric, as he caught sight of his 
friend for the first time since they had Jeft the 
station. 

‘* I’ve been playing with the Refuge boys,” said 
Reuben. 

‘*Do you like playing with them better than 
having donkey rides or going with us ?” 

‘*Yes—at least, no. I should like to go with 
you, but the boys want somebody to amuse them. 
Uncle Hugh has been playing with us part of the 
time; but a lady who has come with the boys 
turns out to be a friend of his, so I know he 
would like to be talking to her.” 

“A lady?” exclaimed Eric. ‘‘She is Rachel 
Meah. She keeps a little shop, and sells jolly 
good tarts and cakes. She is not a lady.’’ 

The moment Eric had spoken he regretted 
having done so, for a pained look came across 
Reuben’s face, as though in speaking against his 
uncle’s friend he had spoken against him. | 

‘*She looks a lady,” said Reuben. ‘‘ But we 
country people are no judges. I dare say we 
often consider people to be more genteel than 
you would.” 

‘Never mind,” said Eric, in such a patronizing 
tone, that poor blind Reuben felt more hurt than 
before. 

‘* By the bye, Reuben,” Eric continued, ‘did 
you stop at home the Sunday before last on purpose 
for me ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said Reuben, truthfully, when he under- 
stood to what Eric alluded. 

‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me so ?”’ 

‘‘You never asked me,” was the simple reply. 

‘Of course I didn’t,” returned Eric, impatiently. 
‘‘ How can a fellow ask questions about a thing 
he has never heard of? ’Pon my word, Reuben, 
I think you must be rather green.” 

Reuben turned away without speaking, and 
the next minute he was busily employed in find- 
ing the refuge boys seats at table. They sat on 
one side, the rest of the party on the other. 
Although every one ate a hearty dinner, they 


You might have thought the man had said were not long in doing so, for all—except, per- 


haps, the seniors—were anxious to return to their jin working fur Him, in denying ourselves and 
several amusements. Before the boys rose from | pleasing others for his sake.” 
table, Mr. Preston asked permission to put a! ‘‘ Nota bad puzzle,” whispered Tom Coles to 
question to them, which, he said, he should | his next-door neighbour. ‘‘Of course every body 
expect them to answer at tea. is trying to be happy, although it never struck 
‘‘ What is it,’’ he inquired, ‘‘that every one in | me before that we all have the same end in view.” 
the world is looking for, believing he shall find, | Tom paused to listen to Mr. Preston, who was 
and yet which may be said not to exist on earth ?”’ | again speaking. , 
As Mr. Preston saw many astonished looks, he; ‘I trust you have had a happy day, my boys; 
reduced his riddle to a more personal question. _| and I trust you may each be able to feel that in 
‘“‘What has each of you been trying to find | your enjoyment you have not forgotten the great 


all to-day ?” Giver of all good things, and that each f 
At this one of the refuge boys looked much | in trying ‘s please firaselt has been devia 16 
interested, and at length replied, ‘‘ Apples.” please Him, and make others happy.” 


_ Mr. Preston smiled. ‘‘ Apples are hardly ripe; Mr. Preston had no intention of giving the 
in June. J suppose you are particularly fond of | boys a sermon; but he never missed an oppor- 
apples by your answer, which | must tell you is | tunity of speaking a few words for the Master he 
not right. You shall have another guess for the | served, believing that the words he uttered in his 
right answer at tea-time.’’ | name should not be spoken in vain. 

Although many of the boys looked very un-;} He might have said more words of advice and 
believing about there being an answer at all, they warning could he have seen how Satan was desiring 
all promised to do their best to bring one when hte pitt one of those young hearts he was address- 
they came to tea at five o'clock. ing, or known how it would give way to the temp- 

‘I wonder why the trees look so short and | tation even before they separated that evening. 
stunted ?” Grace observed, while walking in the 
forest during the afternoon. ‘*They look as 
though they had all been cut down and were 


shooting out again.” 
‘‘They have been cut,” replied Mr. Preston. JAMES WEEKS. 
‘‘All through the forest the poor have a right |. i aeRE RONAN ATER 


to cut the trees during a certain period of the | 
vear for their use, and in this part of it they WILL you take a walk with me? And which 
claim and act upon their privilege. There is a | way shall I take you? Shall I lead you down a 
certain day in October on which it is lawful fur, winding lane-like road, bordered by high hedge- 
them to begin to chop wood ; and it is the custom | rows, with here and there a gate leading into a 
for them to meet in the forest on the preceding | hop garden; with the smooth sandy road beneath 
night, and the moment the clock strikes twelve | our feet hardened by the late rain, and so made 
they begin their work of destruction, hewing the| most agreeable for walking; with wild flowers 
tine trees in all directions, only taking care to| peeping out from beneath the hedges, or beautify- 
leave a stump standing six feet trom the ground, , ing the bank that separates the high footpath 
for the law forbids them to touch the trees at u/|from the road; with the songs of larks, those 
less distance.”’ ‘‘scorners of the ground,” that seem to seek to 
At tea every one gave his answer to Mr. | be as near as possible to Him whose creatures 
Preston’s question. One boy guessed that every-| they are, and whom they praise all the livelong 
body is seeking for riches; another said health ;| day, sounding all around us ? 
but among divers opinions no right one was given, Or shall I take you by another way in this 
until it came to Reuben’s turn. beautiful country? Shall we go by the way of 
‘¢T think,” said he, ‘‘the only thing everybody the parish schools, hearing, through the half- 
is trying to do is to please themselves. ’’ opened doors, as we pass them, the huin of 
_**Is no one trying to please others?” Mr. children’s voices, or the words of some hymn? 
Preston asked. If so, we shall cross a stile, and take the pathway 
‘* Perhaps,” answered Reuben, ‘‘a very few try | over the field that commands a most lovely view 
to please others, taking care to please themselves|of the surrounding hills and the intervening 
in the meantime.” valleys. We shall then pass the Vicarage grounds, 
‘You have a very poor idea of the human | park-like in their appearance, and shall obtain a 
race,” said Mr. Preston. ‘Although your answer | view of the Vicarage, and of the noble avenue of 
is nearly right, it is not quite the one I want. I) lime trees in its front. Then we shall go through 
think what we are ali trying to find is happiness. | the Vicarage wood, and shall pass the cluster of 
Every one is striving to be happy. Some seek | tall fir trees, and shall see here and there some 
happiness in the attractions of this world ; some | opening glade covered with the blue harebell, like 
in looking forward to the world to come. But} a carpet spread out. We shall hear a little brook 
there is only one kind of read happiness—that| that runs its onward course; and if we loiter 
which is to be found in Jesus, in living for Him, ; awhile beside it, we shall 
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‘“‘ Hear its waters play 

With merry noise, ’mid stones that seem 
To try their power its course to stay. 

O’er them they leap all sparkling bright; 
And merrily they sound the while; 

As dancing in the sun’s bright light, 
Each wavelet cheers us with its smile 

Of gladness, that it seems to show, 
As on the sparkling waters go.” 


And then, after passing through a hop garden, 
we shall reach Colking’s Mill Street, with its 
cottages and gardens. 

Go which way we may, it is a pleasant walk 
in this lovely sequestered part of Sussex to the 
cottage we are seeking. Hereitis. It is a low 
cottage ; a small stile, easily stepped over, briugs 
us to the door. Enter, and look round. You 
will see, perhaps, some implement of agricultural 
life placed against the wall; a dresser with its 
crockery ; a few chairs, and a table. On the 
walls you will see some bird cages, from one of 
which, perhaps, a petted starling will speak as 
you enter ; in another a thrush may be whistling, 
while from others you will hear the chirpings of 
some nestling birds. And by the hearth, seeking 
to kindle some few sticks, an aged woman may 
be stooping. She may not perhaps heed you, for 
she is, as the peasants say, ‘‘ thick of hearing.” 
But there is one in that room that has heard you, 
and is eagerly looking at you. A weak, thin voice 
soon addresses you. And as you turn in the 
‘ direction of the voice you see a bed such as, per- 
haps, you never saw before. The bedstead is 
low, but the bed upon it is not far from the 
ceiling of the room ; for the bed has been raised 
from time to time, in order to lift the one who 
lies upon it still higher and higher above the 
damp brick floor of the cottage. 

And now let us go close to the bed. Look at 
the one who lies upon it. A pale, thin face is 
raised towards yours, and earnest eyes look at 
you. It is a quiet, gentle looking face, and a 
smile lights it up. A hand is raised to touch 
the hair on the forehead, that rural sign of 
respect, and then it is stretched forth to grasp 
yours; and well pleased is he who stretches it 
torth, if he is permitted to do so. 

But what are all these things on the counter- 
pane? A windmill made out of one of the old- 
fashioned, round, strong lucifer-match boxes, and 
a few pieces of wood ; a horse rudely cut out of 
another piece of wood, and painted; a fox and 
geese board ; a solitaire board ; a board for Ger- 
man tactics; some poor child’s toy kindly mended ; 
a plate, on which some water colours have been 
rubbed ; a cribbage-board, which holds a row of 
prettily painted pegs, made for some one or other 
of the boards named; a brad-awl, and an open 
knife. And what is this? It is a piece of wood 
cut into pegs, but the pegs are not yet separated 
from each other : you see a round head and body 
of a peg, another round head and body, and so on. 

But why are all these things here? They are 
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things which that bedridden one has made and 

painted. Please to take up and examine that 

solitaire board. It is square in form, some six 

inches in size; there are five and twenty holes 

bored through it at equal distances; each hole is 

in the centre of a painted flower, and is enclosed 

in a diamond shaped border. But look closer 
still at it. The Loard is painted blue. The- 
diamond borders of the flowers which have the 
holes for the pegs are formed by three lines, viz., 
by two white lines, with a yellow line between 
them ; each yellow line crossed with three brown - 
crosses; each white line dotted with three red 
dots. The pattern of the flowers within the,. 
borders is painted red and lilac alternately. At 

the four corners of each diamond is a small green | 
star with white spots. Other diamonds of a 

similar nature fill up the spaces on the board 

between the diamonds which have the holes for. 
the pegs. A white border is painted round the 

board, with green and red designs relieving it. 

Turn over the board, and on the back of it you 

will see legibly written, ‘‘James Weeks, May- 
field, Sussex.” This is the name of the one 

before you. Whether some friend suggested the 

pattern of the board, or whether it is his own, 

I cannot say ; but a more carefully executed one, 

or one more minute, or one more suggestive to 

the mind of Japan, or of some Eastern land, I 

never saw. And the pegs are also most carefully 

painted. As you look at the pegs, he tells you 

the need of the cribbage-board ; it is needed to . 
hold the pegs while they are being painted, and : 
until the paint is dry. 

Bright is the smile that passes over the face of 
James Weeks as his handywork is praised. His 
handywork / well may it be so named, and well 
deserves it to be praised, for he has only one hand 
that he can use—his right hand. The left hand 
and arm lie useless by his side beneath the bed 
clothes. And notice how pointed his chin is; it 
has served him instead of a hand in his work 
through many years. <A piece of wood placed 
beneath his chin, and pressed by it hard against 
his chest, has been by him in this way fixed, 
while with his right hand he has cut it and 
fashioned it as seemed good to him. 

And see, he moves his hand upwards. He 
does not move himself, but he passes his hand. 
upwards and then backwards to a small toy chest 
of drawers behind his head; these drawers con- 
tain his few tools, his colours, and the sundry 
little things which he needs for his work. And 
so he is able to wait upon himself when at: work. 

But has he no help? A neighbour saws out 
his boards, and planes them for him, and he does 
all the rest. : 

And now ask him to show you how to play his 
game of solitaire, or of fox and geese; and see 
how pleased that gentle face will look, as rapidly 
the several pegs are placed, and then as rapidly 
removed, until only one remains. Or if you have 
played the fox, in the game of fox and geese, you 
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quickly find yourself (for James is wel! skilled in 
the game) hemmed in by the geese, and are told 
that the game is over, and that you have lost it. 

Well do I remember his showing these games 
to me; and I seem to hear his merry laugh, and 
to see the bright smile lighting up his face as he 
found that he had more skill than I possessed ; 
and that where his fingers passed with quickness 
and certainty, there mine only blundered, and 
left some five or six pegs on the solitaire board, 
hopelessly fixed in their holes, far beyond all 
possibility of mutual help. 

And now perhaps he wishes to call the attention 
of the aged woman, his mother; and you call to 
her for him. She does not notice the call. He 
smiles, but some sadness is in his smile now, aud 
he says, ‘‘ Ah, sir! she is very deaf, poor thing.”’ 
And then a low whistle comes from him. At 
once the aged one turns herself to find out what 
her James wants. It was no loud whistle: not 
so loud you think as your call, yet she heard it. 
It would seem as if, in long years of watching 
over him, her affection had made her ever watch- 
ful for, and so able to hear her James’s call. The 
sound was known to her, for her heart had 
treasured it up; and so when heedless of many 
other sounds she was ever quick to catch this. 
And now with many a curtsy, if she has not 
perceived you before this, she comes to the bed- 
side, and learns what is needed. Perhaps you 
had asked for a board and its pegs, that you 
might take it with you, and keep it in remem- 
brance of James; and he asks her to get one. 
She brings it to you, and tells you with honest, 
motherly pride how much her son’s boards are 
liked by those who have seen and purchased 


em. 

And now what of him who lies before you? 
‘What is the story of his sufferings ? 

He has been lying there, as you see him, for 
many, many years. Before, it may be, before you 
lived he was lying there helpless, save with that 
one hand ; and yet with that one hand, helped by 
that now pointed chin, he has made toys and 
boards like those you see. At first he sold them 
to some neighbour ; then to some kind friend who 
has tried to spread the sale of them ; then to some 
stranger who, while visiting the ruins of the palace 
in the town, has heard of James, and has found 
his way to his bedside. And greatly was he 
pleased whenever he was told that his boards 
had been sent into some new locality. I once 
told him that I had sent one of his boards to the 
Mauritius. It pleased him greatly; and the 
more so when he heard, in answer to his own 
inquiries, the distance of the island, and gained 
information concerning the island, and the friends 
to whom his board had been sent. 

With the little he received for his boards, &c., 
he gained some additional comforts, which com- 
forts the parish allowance could not supply. 

But how came he to be so ill? And how many 
years ago is it since he became helpless ? 


This is how it was. 

James Weeks was the son of poor parents. He 
was born in the parish of Mayfield in the year 
1808. He was not sent to school, but as soon: 
as he was old enough to earn anything he was 
accustomed to go to work with his father. When — 
he was not quite twelve years of age, while help- 
ing his father at wood-cutting, he complained of 
a pain in the back, and was taken home. In a 
few days he took to his bed, from which he never 
rose again. His complaint was scrofula. He 
soon lost the use of his left hand and arm, and 
of both his legs. Through his hip-bones coming 
away he was unable to move or turn himself in 
bed, and was seldom entirely free from pain, often 
suffermg acutely ; yet in this state he lived for 
forty-seven years. During the early portion of 
this time he learned to read and to write, and to 
use his one hand in a very clever way. Some of 
his manufactures were sent to the Industrial 
Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
in 1864, for which he obtained a reward from 
the committee. In 1863 and 1864 he likewise 
obtained rewards from the committee of the 
Tunbridge Wells Industrial Exhibition. 

I first saw him in 1847 ; he had then been lying 
on his bed through twenty-seven years. The last. 
time I saw him was, I think, in 1864, when I was 
on a visit to Mayfield. He had been removed to 
another cottage, which stood on higher ground, 
and faced towards the south, so that the sunshine 
came cheerily in,—a thing he missed so much in 
the old cottage. His mother was dead ; her long 
waiting on James was ended, and he was attended | 
to by his brother’s family, who occupied the next 
cottage. He was still at his work; and he was 
still the same, patient, though he was oftentinies 
greatly suffering. I never knew him murmur or 
question the goodness of God. There were days 
when I have gone to see him that I have found ; 
him trying in vain to work ; for pain, acute pain, 
wasracking him. The solitaire-board, or the pegs, 
or some other thing, was reluctantly abandoned ; 
and the face looked sad, very sad; but no words’ 
of murmuring were heard. At such times a 
Psalm slowly read, or a portion of the history 
of the sufferings of Jesus, or a passage that told 
of the joy and the rest, of the life and the glory 
of heaven, or one that dwelt upon the love of 
God in Jesus, or spoke of the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, followed by a short prayer, with 
some few words especially referring to him in it, 
and the old familiar smile would light up the 
face of James again. And then he would tell 
me of some piece of bone that was working its 
way out from his diseased frame; that for many 
days he had been suffering; that his work had 
been hindered and stopped through pain; that 
he had tried again the day I called—had taken 
it up, and had laid it down again. | 

These periods of pain were frequent in his life. 
Abscesses would gather and discharge. Pieces of 
bone would work out, as disease did its destroving 
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work on his frame—now at the ankle, now at 
the knee, now at the hip. Mereifully the right 
hand and arm were spared; all the rest were 
severely attacked. Sometimes whole weeks of 
intense pain would be his. Too ill at such times 
to be able to read, he was never too ill to listen ; 
never too tried by pain to let the smile pass over 
his face as he heard some passage of God’s word 
unfolding joys to come through the love of God 
in Jesus. 

Hitherto I have been speaking of James Weeks 
as if he were still among us; but he is no more 
with the children of men. In the early part of 
last year 1 received the tidings of his death. For 
himself I could only be thankful; but many will 
miss the example of his patience—a patience that 
must have rebuked many when crosses, heavy as 
they seemed, came in God’s good will upon them. 

Forty and seven years in all he lay on that bed 
of suffering, comforted by many a kind friend, 
and comforted still more by the promises of God ; 
which promises he embraced, and is now, I doubt 


not, realizing them in heaven, through the merits: 


of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


[We have abridged this interesting memoir 
from ‘‘Two of my Teachers,” by the Rev. C. P. 
Longland. London: W. Macintosh.—Eb. ] 


OUR PET LAMB. 
Our little pet lamb! we found it when out on the 
hills one day, 
Where we saw that the timid creature had certainly 
lost its way; 
It luoked so faint and bewildered; it trembled with 
cold and fear; 


And its low yet constant bleating was a pitiful sound 
to hear. 


It was quite alone; its companions were all of them 
cut of sight ; 

The shepherd-boy had not missed it, nor would till 
the fall of night ; 

And the children said if we left it the poor little thing 
might die, 

For the village was two miles distant, and few were 
the passers-by. 


It seemed to take it for granted that we for its needs 
should care, 
For it crept to our side so closely, with such a confiding 


air; 

And its looks said quite as plainly as words, “You 
are friends, I know, 

And therefore I’m sure you'll help me, and the comfort 
I want bestow.” 


We paused a moment, and settied that it would be 
most unkind 

To bend towards home our footsteps, and yet leave 
the lamb behind; 

So I took it up, oh, so gently! and carried it in my 


arms, 
When it felt it was safe, and sheltered from all its late 
ms. 


Then Alice ran on with Arthur to tell them the news 
at home, 

Of the little desolate stranger, that had chanced too 
far to roam; 

While Winifred walked beside me—too full of grave 
thought to run — 

And wondered whatever without us the little lamb 

would have done. 


Poor little stray lamb! Said the farmer, “If you can 
make it well, 


It shall be for a pet for the chiidren, and may in your | 


homestead dwell;” 

So we cerefully nursed and fed it, in hopes it would 
thrive and grow; 

And even the baby helped us,—at least, he imagined so! 

When the roses were bright and blooming our pet was 
a sizht to see, 

For it was as fine and healthy as ever a lamb could be; 

[t frisked about in the meadow, and played with the 
children all, 

And it came to me in a moment, as soon as it heard 
my call. 


THE SELF-DENYING OLD 
WOMAN. 

Dip you ever hear of an old Irishwoman who was 
very anxious to help the Missionary Society, but 
she was so poor she had not a farthing to give 
away? She began to think what she could do 
without, ‘and it occurred to her that she might 
give up the 2d. a week which she had spent upon 
tobacco for many years past. It was a great 
matter to her; however disagreeable it may be 
to us, to those who have been used to tobacco it 
becomes almost as needful as their fond, and the 
old woman sorely missed her pipe; but she per- 
severed, and the next year she brought 8s. 8d. 
for the Missionary Society to her minister. He 
knew that she and her husband were some of the 
poorest people in the parish, and asked with 
astonishment where it came from ? 

‘* Why, you see, sir,” she answered, ‘‘Z docked 
the baccy, for I thought I could e’en do without 
it, and I had no money otherwise.” 

There are few children who might not get 
money by ‘‘docking the sugar,’’ or some sort of 
self-denial. Our Saviour, Jesus, gave up all the 
joys of heaven that He might save our souls; if 
you wish to be like Him, you will rejoice to give 
up some of your pleasures, that you may help to 
save the souls of others, Only ask Him to make 
you willing, and you will find that ‘‘where there 
is a will, there is a way.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Letters for the Editor may be addressed to him at 
the Publisher’s, Mr. W. MacinTosu, 24, Paternoster 
Row, London. For general directions respecting 
MSS., &c., see our Sunshine for May, 1867. Canvass- 
ing bills and specimen copies of this magazine will 
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EMILY MILMAN, 


THE LITTLE SUNBEAM OF THE FARBM- 
HOUSE. 
%J, By the Author of ‘“‘Sonprzr HaRoLp.” 
CHAPTER XXXI.—SoFTrENING INFLUENCES. 


ELizABETH came back with the doll which she 
had purchased. She exhibited it to her father 
and aunt with a good dealofimportance. It was 
‘ about the same size but prettier and handsomer 
than the original Clara Elizabeth, and Elizabeth 
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joyed transferring the clothes from one to the 
er. 

Dr. Sinclair drew her towards him and kissed 

her once or twice. 

‘‘T am much pleased with you, Lisa. I am 
much pleased to find that you can deny yourself 
for the sake of another, and I know that this has 
been great self-denial for you. Little Alice 
will be very grateful to ye I am sure; and 
I think your pleasure will be at least equal to 
hers.’ 

‘Such praise from her fatker would have been 
very delightful to Flizabeth’s ears if she had 
L 


en 
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deserved it, but she knew only too well that 
blame ought rather to have been her portion. 

**I question if little Alice will ever know of 
Lisa’s generosity,” said Miss Sinclair, with a 
sigh ; ‘‘she seems to me to be sinking fast.” 

‘* Let me take it to her now,’ exclaimed Eliza- 
beth, with a sudden impulse which she could not 
restrain. ‘‘Oh, papa, if Alice is going to die let 
me see her once more !” 

*¢ You shall,” said Dr. Sinclair, rising. ‘‘I 
do not think there will be any danger to you, if 
you will be content to do just what I tell you.” 

‘Miss Sinclair looked as if she thought ,her 
brother was about to do a very foolish thing in- 
deed, but she said nothing. 

Elizabeth took fast hold of her father with one 
hand, while in the other she held the doll, Alice 
lay with her eyes closed, and Elizabeth started 
back as she saw the change the few days of serious 
illness had made in her. 

Carter came forward with some surprise, but 
she greeted the doll with a smile of pleasure. 

‘< Miss Lisa,” she whispered, ‘‘I am glad you 
have repaired the mischief you did.. Miss Ali 
has mourned over her doll more than any. one 
would think,”’ £6 gah 

Just then Alice opened her eyes, and stretched 
out her hand to Elizabeth, whom she knew quite 
well, Ata motion from Dr. Sinclair, Elizabeth 
Lda near the bed, and Alice took her hand in 

ers. 

‘* Dear cousin Lisa, how good of you to come 
and see me! I love you so verymuch. Givemy 
love to Walter, and tell him the little lambs are 
safest and happiest up in heaven. Uncle saysso.” 

Elizabeth could not answer. She laid the doll 
on the bed by Alice, who looked at it with a 
loving smile. Explanations could not be made 
then. Elizabeth bent over her cousin and gently 
kissed her, and then she ran out of the room down 
into the dining-room, which was unoccupied, and 
burying her face in the sofa cushions, burst into 
tears. 

She resolved—oh, how earnestly !—that if Alice 
should be spared she would try to be kind and 
entle towards her. She seemed to love her so 
early now, now when it was too late. She was 
aroused by the sound of her father’s voice as he 
bent tenderly over her. 

‘Lisa darling, do not grieve so. It may be 
that our little Alice will be spared to us still; 
and if not, if it be God’s will to take her, I think 
we may feel sure that Jesus will receive her safe 
into his arms.” . 

Dr. Sinclair sat down beside his daughter as 
he spoke, and Elizabeth nestled up tohim. . | 

‘*Tt is not for Alice that I am crying, papa; it 
is for myself. I will tell you all about it, papa,; 
Millie said I ought, and I will, You must nat 
think I am good and rape and all that, -for I 
am not. I bought Alice the doll because it was 
I who broke the other..,,] was in a very,neaght 
humons that day—I see it now, though I did nat. 


10. 


then. Alice wanted me to play with the doll, 
but I would not, though I wished so much to 
have it and look at it. But at night, after she 
had gone to bed, I thought I would just have a 
look at it, so I took it out of the drawer, and in 
putting it back I injured it as it was found the 
next morning.” ; 
‘And why did you not tell of this before, Lisa’ 
Why have you kept it to yourself all this time !” 
‘‘T don’t know, papa. I thonght it did not 
matter about any one knowing. No one suspected 
me; and I did not do it on purpose.” ; 
‘*No, surely not ; though you have cherished 
such feelings against your cousins that I should 
not have been eed a had they risen so much 
above your control as to cause you to do even 
that, Lisa. My darling child, you have acted 
very wrangly ; you have been deceiving us all by 
not confessing your fault. It is pride that is at 
the bottom of your treatment of your cousins ; 
you have thought it beneath your dignity to 
notice them, and it may be too late to make 
amends for the past in the future—at least, with 
one of them. But, Lisa, unless you strive—and 
strive earnestly, to overcome this failing in your 
cheracter, it will grow so strong that it will obtain 
complete mestery over. you. . .Will..you -promise 
moe, my darling, to ask for grace. to falfil the 
apostle’s injunction, ‘Be clothed with humility’ !” 
“I will try, papa. And, papa, I love Alice so 
much now:; and if she lives willtry to be a 
sister to her and Walter.” 


_And Aliee did not die. God saw fit to restore 


her again, though it was by slow degrees, and 


after weeks of pain-and suffering. ; 

When all fear of infection was gone, both 
Elizaheth and Emily,,were admitted to her room, 
and were with her as long and as frequently as 
she could bear it.. Alice readily forgave her 


‘cousin when, she told her about thedolJ.; indeed, 


she seemed to think there was nothing to forgive. 
The reparation, in Alice’s estimatiop, had quite 
made up for the offence. | 

Plisabeth had had a severe lesson, she had suf- 
fered far more than she chose to: own, while 
Alice’s life hung in the balance, and during the 
weeks of weakness and weariness that followed, 
she devoted herself diligently to her little cousin’s 
amusement. I do not mean that her manner was 
always gentle towards the two children, but she 
was really trying to be ‘‘kindly affectioned”’ to- 
ward them, and, what was still harder for her 
to practise, ‘‘in honour to prefer them.” 


CyuarTreR XXXITI.— More Trovusre aT THE 
FaroM.. 


THE spring passed slowly away, and. the rent-day 
drew near. The old wheat had been. thrashed 
and sold at the market. for a,good price, and the 
money put into the bank to berengy.. Gilbert was 
to have.the overplus to put in, practice the im- 
provements which he had wished to try. And he 
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had already begun with some of them, and was 
pleasing himself with the idea that the land 
would that year bring in double what it had ever 
done before. 

Mr. Milman’s landlord lived a long way from 
Everleigh. He was an old man, and never came 
near the place ; but he always sent some one for. 
the rent the day it was due, and Mr. Milman was 
always careful to have it ready for him, for he 
knew the old man’s character—that he would not 
brook delay even for a day. On the day before, 
therefore, Gilbert was sent to the town for the 
money. 

It was quite evening when he returned, and 

wing almost dusk. Emily was watching for, 
‘him, and she thought he seemed weary, so she 
forbore asking any questions until he had put 
-up his horse and come into the house. 

Mr. Milman was in his arm-chair by the fire, 
the place he always occupied now. He looked 
up eagerly into his son’s face as he entered. 

‘* Well, Gilbert, you have brought the money ?” 

Gilbert tried to speak, but his features worked, 
and with a convulsive sob he laid his head on the 
table and burst into tears. He had, been trying 
to keep up all the way home, so as to be able to 
break the sad tidings of which he was the bearer, 
but he was compe overcome, and could do 
ene but cry bitterly. It was a new thing to 
see Gilbert so utterly cast down. Emily stole to 
his side, and tried to comfort him ;. and his 
mother laid her hand soothingly on his shoulder. 

‘‘Come, my lad, what is it? You will feel 
better when you have told us. Anything about 
Bob ?”’ she added, in a half-fearful whisper ; for 
the memory of her lost boy was always present to 
.the mother’s mind. 

‘No, mother,” said Gilbert, looking up at 
last; ‘‘it is worse even than Bob. I have not 
brought the money, for the bank has broken. 
There, you might as well know the worst at 
once.” ; , | 

‘* Bless my life!” exclaimed Mr. Milman ; 
‘¢ Lennox and Melville’s bank broken ! why, one 
thought that as safe as the Bank of England.’’ 

‘*People say it is no faylt of theirs. There 


has been a tremendous run upon them lately, and | | 


some bills they had out could not be met. I saw 
Mr. Melville himself, father, and he hopes they 
-will be able to begin payment again in a few weeks 
at farthest; but they are stopped for the present, 
that is certain, and that is what concerns us.” 

“*Dear, dear,” sighed Mrs. Milman, ‘‘ troubles. 
come thicker and faster, and we seemed to have 
had enough already. If only rent-day was not. 
so near, you might, may be, borrow it, Milman.” 

“Two hundred and fifty-seven pounds is a good, 
deal to borrow without any security, wife ; and 1 
have none to offer. I have no land nor anything.. 
And we have had so many losses lately.” ss 

‘‘But surely the bank will pay all; you can 
pay it back then, Milman; and then there is 
that ather thing you are concerned in.” 


and forbearing towards us. 


‘‘There is no surety in the matter at all, 
mother; and I will not take other people's 
money without being sure that I can pay it 
back. I would rather give up.the old place 
than that.” | 

“Oh, surely, surely it won’t come to that, 
Milman,” exclaimed Mrs, Milman, with a burst 
of grief. ‘‘Ifit doesI think Ishalldie. I could 
not bear to leave this dear home, where we have 
lived all our married life. If we had only. got 
the money out last week instead of this !”’ 

‘‘We acted for the best, wife. And we must 
a not to look at second causes.. It is God 
who has sent this trouble, and it may be He 
will be better to us than our fears. He can 
put it into Squire Hilyard’s heart to be gentle 
Let us ask Him.” — 

They knelt, and in simple words Mr. Milman 
besought God to look down in pity upon them, 
and send them help in some way; and if, not 


|—if it were his will that they should leave 


their cherished home, that they might have grace 
to bow in submission to the stroke. 

But still it was with heavy hearts that they 
went to bed that night, and with heavy hearts 
that they rose in the morning. It was a deep 
trial to Mr. Milman, though he tried to take it 
patiently ; for never before, since he came to 
Everleigh, now nearly twenty years ago, had his 
rent not been forthcoming on the rent day. 

It was getting fast on towards noon, when 
little Frank ran in to announce the approach of 
Mr. Milner, eae Hilyard’s agent. A pleasant 
man was Mr. Milner, always kind and courteous 
in his manner. He came in and began to talk 
cheerfully to Mr. Milman; asked him after his 
health; how long he had been in that helpless 
state; and complimented Gilbert on the tidy look 
of the farmyard, which he had noticed before 
entering. Bis 4 lee 

At last he said, “ Well, Mr. Milman, your rent 
is all ready, of course. I never knew you behind- 
hand yet.” | 


‘‘No, sir, never before this year,” was. Mr. 


| Milman’s reply. And then he proceeded to relate 


the stateofthacase. aor at 
‘¢T am very sorry, very sorry indeed,” said Mr. 
Milner, gravely, when he had ended. ‘‘I am 
afraid it will go hardly with you. You know 
what a crotchety man Squire. Hilyard is, and 
how obstinate he is in his own way; and he 
has long since made a rule never to forgive a 
tenant who misses his rent by so much, asa day.” 
**But, sir,” put in Mrs, Milman, ‘‘you will 
speak a word for us. . And surely all these years 
we have been so regular won't go for nothing.” 
Mr. Milner shook his head. —.,_—- . 
‘*T will do what I can, but Iam afraid it will 
go badly with you. I knew a very similar case 
a few. years ago. A poor family had a farm 
under the Squire—a much. smaller one. than 
yours,—and they got into difficulties somehow, 
—ruined, I think, through a, spendthrift son. 
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Squire Hilyard gave them one month, and then | uprightly, and I won’t begin to do differently 
he turned them out, bag and baggage, and let: now.” 

the farm to some one else; whereas if he had | And they began to talk and settle what was to 
allowed the poor things to remain they might be sold in order to raise the required sum. 

have righted themselves in time.” 

*‘ We will pay him as soon as ever we can, | 
am sure,” said Mrs. Milman, with a sigh; ‘‘it 
is not our own fault, and it does seem hard we | ‘‘ FATHER,” said Emily, putting her arm round 
should suffer for other people’s badness.” him and whispering in his ear, “do let us sell 

‘Nay, wife, nay; there is no one to blame: my piano. It cost a great deal, I am sure, and 


4 


that I can see. Misfortunes will come, and we would help towards the rent.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—A FRIEND IN NEED. 


know the Hand that sends them. Mr. Milner| ‘‘ No, no, little woman, we will not take your 
will tell Mr. Hilyard that we are very sorry, | treasure indeed, if we can any way helpit. Why, 
and we will pay him as soon as ever it is pos- | what would you do without it?” 

sible.’’ ‘‘T should miss it of course, father dear. But 

‘‘That I will,’ replied Mr. Milner; ‘‘ you are|I think I should be content to miss it if it would 
honest to the backbone, Mr. Milman, I know ;, be any help to you.”’ 
and we will hope that he will not be hard upon| ‘‘No, no, Millie, I will not take it; at any 

ou.” rate, not at present.” 

Emily lay awake a long while that night, try- 
ing to think of some way to help her parents ; 
: and at length she fixed upon a plan which she 
It was not often the postman visited the farm. | determined to put in practice the next morn- 
When, therefore, Gilbert saw him crossing the;ing. Accordingly, soon after breakfast she 


Mr. Milner went away after he had done justice 
road the day but one afterwards, he felt sure; stole out of the kitchen unobserved, and called 


to the dinner Mrs. Milman had prepared for 
-him 


_ that he was the bearer of a letter from Mr. Mil-| Fairy, who was getting her breakfast in the 

ner, and he went to meet him. Yes, there was| yard. 

the Thornbury postmark. It must surely be; Fairy needed no string now, but was ready to 

good news, and he ran in with it. follow her young mistress everywhere, and alwavs 
‘*Nay, nay, Gilbert,’ said his mother, always| came at the first sound of her voice. Emily put 

ready to look on the gloomy side; ‘it is a|her arms round her neck and burst into tears. 

notice to quit, sure enough.” After a while she dried her eyes, and kissed Fairy 
‘*Nay, nay, mother,” said Mr. Milman, ‘‘ we | over and over again. 

will hope better things than that. But open it, ‘*Good-bye, dear, dear Fairy. IT am going to 

Gilbert.” give you over to a new mistress. I hope she will 
It was not from Mr. Milner, but from Squire; be kind to you.” 

Hilyard himself; and Gilbert’s face changed| Then she went out of the gate, and turned to- 

visibly as he glanced over its contents. wards the village, Fairy trotting contentedly hy 
Mrs. Milman was right. It was a notice to| her side. 

quit, and a very peremptory one, too. Emily and Fairy went down the street until 
Mr. Hilyard begged to inform Mr. Milman | they reached Dr. Sinclair’s, 

that as his rent was not forthcoming on the day} Elizabeth was standing by the gate, idly look- 

‘t was due, he should expect him to leave the|ing out. She eagerly opened it on seeing her young 

farm that day month; and if the back rent were | friend. 

not paid by that time, he should take measures| ‘‘Oh, Millie, I am so glad to see you! ard 

for procuring it. He had no notion, he said, | Fairy too, that is an unexpected pleasure.” 

of being defrauded of his money in that manner.| Emily did not tell her errand at once. She 
‘*'What a shame!’ exclaimed Mrs. Milman, |joined Elizabeth and Fairy in their merry 

with burning cheek. ‘‘ What a great big shame !| gambols, though not with so much cheerfulness 

He rolling in money as he is, and yet he can’t|as usual. At last, when they were all quite 

just wait for this bit of ours. hy, he is| tired, and Elizabeth had thrown herself on the 

wanting in the commonest charity and con- | grass to rest, Emily said,— 

sideration.” ‘*T am thinking of giving Fairy a new mistress, 
“ But, father,” said Gilbert, ‘‘I don’t believe | Lisa.” 

he can do as he says. He ought to give us six; ‘‘Oh, Millie, you are surely not going to give 

months’ notice instead of one; and we will| her away, and you so fond of her, too?” 

make him do it, won't we, father? I think,} ‘‘No, I am not going to give heruway. Jam 

after all, he has only done it just to frighten | going to sell herif I can.” 

us,” ‘* Worse and worse,” said Elizabeth, shaking 
‘He can claim his rent, I suppose, Gil-|her head. ‘‘Then some cruel butcher will get 

bert ; and I would rather he turned us out and | her and kill her.’’ 

sold everything, than be in his debt a single} ‘No, I hope not. I should be very sorry to 

day. I have always tried to act honestly and | think Fairy would ever come to that ; so I want 
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to find out somebody who will be kind to her. I 
want you to buy her, Lisa.” 

** Me buy Fairy! what a curious idea! But 
what do you want to sell her for? You have not 
told me that yet.” 

‘* Father isin great need of money just now, 
and I thought perhaps if I sold Fairy it might 
ae him a little. It is all I can do,” she added, 
With a sigh. 

‘But I can’t buy her, you know; though I 
should feanly like to have her. And I would 
be very kind to her, you may be sure of that, 
Millie. It will have to be papa. Yonder he is, 
I will run and ask him about it.” 

That was not exactly what Emily meant. She 
would rather have settled the matter without 
any one’s knowledge. However, Dr. Sinclair 
came up to her, and soon drew from her why she 
wanted the money, and what trouble they were 
all in at home. 

‘*And do you suppose Fairy would pay the 
rent ?” he asked, with a good-humoured smile. 

_ “No, sir, but I thought it would help—every 
little helps, you know.” 

‘*But I am afraid I cannot afford to buy 
Fairy,” continued Dr. Sinclair, gravely. ‘‘I am 
afraid she is so valuable that you would want a 
larger price than I could give.’ 

Emily’s face fell, and the tears came into her 
eyes. 

‘* Nay, Millie, do not look so distressed. You 
and Fairy may trot home again together; you 
are not going to be parted yet ; and I will come 
and talk to your father, and see if anything can 
be done.”’ 

_It_was by no means an unusual thing for Dr. 
Sinclair to call at the farm ; he often went and 
had a little chat with Mr. Milman ; for though 
medical skill was powerless to relieve him, yet 
the doctor showed a kindly interest in him, and 
did what he could. Mr. Milman was not sur- 
prised, therefore, when Dr. Sinclair stepped in 
that morning and took a seat beside him. 

_But it was not of bodily ailments that Dr. 
Sinclair had come to speak. He laid his hand 
on Mr. Milman’s shoulder. 

‘* My friend, you are in trouble; why did you 
not come to me ?” 

The old man—for grief and illness had trans- 
formed the once strong, straight farmer into quite 
an old man now,—the old man looked up into the 
kind face beside him, and the tears came into his 
eyes. He had borne the trouble without outward 
emotion, but the expression of sympathy and 
compassion which he saw in Dr. Sinclair’s face 
moved him deeply, and he could not speak for a 
few minutes. Dr. Sinclair went on, to give him 
time to recover. 

‘* Your little girl has told me all about your 
trouble. I knew the stoppage of Lennox and 
Melville’s bank would be felt by very many, but 
I did not think of you being among the number.” 

‘Yes, I am ruined, just ruined through it !” 
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said Mr. Milman, more bitterly than he had yet 
spoken on the subject. ‘‘Squire Hilyard is a 
hard man, Dr. Sinclair, and he will not wait for 
his rent; so I expect the end of it will be we 
shall have to turn out ;” and he handed his visitor 
the letter that they had received the previous day. 

Dr. Sinclair read it through, and gave it back 
in silence, 

‘‘It is not a pleasant letter,’’ he said at length, 
‘*but he cannot do as he says. He cannot turn 
you out without proper notice.” 

‘¢It is not so much that,” replied Mr. Milman, 
in a subdued tone; ‘‘it is the not being able to 
pay him thatI feel. It is not honest to keep him 
out of his money. But what can I do?” 

‘Do not let that distress you, my friend ; for 
that is easily remedied. I have two or three 
hundred on hand, which are at your service, if 
you will accept the loan. That will tide you over. 
the difficulty, and you will be all right again. 
soon.” ” 

‘‘But—but I have no security,” replied Mr.. 
Milman, almost bewildered. ‘‘I have no land, 
no money ; and I do not know that I shall ever - 
be able to pay you.” | 

‘Yes, you have security; the security of an. 
upright, honest character, and that is enough for - 
me. I am sure you will repay me when you can,. 
and I shall not ask you sooner. I owe you more 
than this; Milman. Your little girl has been a. 
blessing to mine, and I shall only be too glad to. 
serve you in any way I can.” 7 

Mr. Milman bowed his head in his clasped 
hands, and tears of thankfulness flowed down his 
cheeks, while his heart went up in grateful praise 
to the heavenly Father who had heard his prayer 
and brought him out of his trouble. Then he 
turned to Dr. Sinclair, and wrung his hand as 
aired as he was able. 

‘¢ Words are powerless to thank you, Dr. Sin- 
clair ; but He who has put it into your heart to 
help me will bless you for it.” 

‘It is He who has bidden us bear each other’s 
burdens. But suppose, instead of sending the 
rent, Gilbert were to take it, and see what can be 
made of your landlord. Perhaps, as you are not 
many days behindhand, he may relent, and allow 
you to stay on.” 

But Mr. Milman shook his head. 

That was not very likely, he said. Squire 
Hilyard was a man who never went from his 
word, for-bad or for good. And Gilbert shrank 
very much from the idea of facing him. 

“Not if I go with you,” said the doctor, sud- 
denly turning round upon Gilbert, who had been 
called in to the discussion. ‘‘I have half a mind 
to leave my patients to themselves for a day—it 
will do them no harm once in a way—and go 
with you. And I'll warrant, Gilbert, that you 
sere together will be a match for Squire Hil- 

ard,” 
‘ That, of course, would make a material dif- 
ference. So it was settled that Dr. Sinclair and 
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Gilbert should proceed to Thornbury on the| Mr. Milman sent Gilbert to repay the loan which 


morrow. 


If good wishes could insure success, | had been such a seasonable help in his necessity. 


they had those in plenty; and Mrs. Milman | But Dr. Sinclair would not receive the money ; 


hoped against hope that they would be success- 
ful. - 


It was a long way to Thornbury, and as they 
drew near the station Gilbert grew quite nervous, 
in spite of Dr. Sinclair, at the idea of facing 
Squire Hilyard, the dreaded landlord, whom none 
of them had everseen. He need not have been 
afraid, for Squire Hilyard was powerless to work 
him harm, if he had only known it. 

‘There was an unnatural stillness about the 
house as they approached it, and the blinds were 
all down, betokening that the dreaded visitor 
+—death, had made his presence felt there. Yes, 
Squire Hilyard had been struck down in the 
midst of health and strength. He had gone out 
the previous morning on horseback, and whe- 
ther the horse had proved restive and unmanage- 
able, or some untoward accident had occurred, 
was never known. But Squire Hilyard was 
found by some labourers, and brought home a 
corpse. Leaving the money and lands he had 
prized so highly to a distant relation, Mr. Ray- 
nor, a sort of second cousin of the late Squire, 
who had been telegraphed for; and it was to him 
that Dr. Sinclair and Gilbert were admitted. 

He was a very different man from his pre- 
decessor, and there was no difficulty in arranging 
matters with him. The rent was paid, and he 
begged Dr. Sinclair to assure Mr. Milman that 
he had no intention of turning him out; but 
was only too glad to have such an honest and 
upright tenant. 

‘* Well, Gilbert,” said Dr. Sinclair, as they 
pursued their journey homewards again; ‘this 
formidable visit has not been so bad after all. 
I think we may learn a lesson from the affair 
altogether—that God will never forsake those 
who trust Him. It puts mein mind of a hymn 
my mother used to sing to me when I was 
younger than you. It ran thus :— 


‘Fear Him, ye saints, and ye shall then 
Have nothing else to fear ; 
Make you his service your delight, 
He’ll make your wants his care.’”’ 


There was rejoicing at the farm when the good 
news was known. It was to be their home still, 
and the trouble was safely over. 

But while Mr. Milman tendered his grateful 
thanks to Dr. Sinclair for his share in the matter, 
he did not forget that there was One far higher 
and mightier who had ordered all things to work 
together for their good. 


or, at least, he would not appropriate it to his 
own use—for, as he jokingly said, he looked on 
it as a bad debt, and he should put it out to in- 
terest, and present it as a marriage portion to 
Emily Milman on her wedding day. Such was 
the laughing message that Gilbert carried back to 
his father. 

Some months afterwards, the speculation in 
which Mr. Milman had invested a portion of his 
savings, and which he feared would prove a 
failure, unexpectedly turned out to be successful, 
and brought in a fair amount of profit. So that 
Gilbert was able to carry out his improvements } 
and things at the farm were altogether on a more 
comfortable footing than formerly. 


A TALK ABOUT CLOCKS AND 
‘LANTERNS. 


PART First. 


I LEAVE it to you to choose in what direction we 
shall next travel. 

‘Let me think. The table seems like a large 
town with plenty of remarkable sights to be seen 
in it; 1 wonder if the next place I choose to rest 
at will be a large city or only a small village! 
Oh, there’s the clock. I am certain the clock 
must be a large city.” 

We may consider it, I think, almost like the 
metropolis of my small kingdom. There is indeed 
so much to tell about it, that I shall be obliged 
to select only the most interesting things. 

“You call your kingdom a small one? Although 
it only consists of two rooms, it seems to me a 
very important one.” 

Well, perhaps in one sense it is. It required 
that many generations should pass, and that 
people should learn a great deal before they were 
enabled to bring even such simple furniture as 
mine to perfection. Well, I will begin my history 
by asking you first what is the use of a clock ? 

‘*To tell the time, I suppose.” 

Well, then, before beginning the history of 
such a clock as you see there, I think it might 
be interesting to describe the different ways in 
which people endeavoured to ‘tell the time’ 
before they knew how to construct clocks. The 
first kind of time-measurer invented seems to have 
been a sun-dial. 

You 


‘6A gun-dial! We have one at home. 


It was several weeks before Lennox and Mel-;can see what time of day it is when the sun 
ville’s bank commenced again, but it did so at; shines.” 


last, and in a way that reflected honour on its 


The first dial we hear of is mentioned in the 


managers. Every one received his own fully, | Bible when Isaiah told Hezekiah that the Lord 
without any reduction ; though the firm had to| would bring again the shadow of the degrees, 


begin the world again on a much smaller scale. 


which was gone down in the sun-dial of Ahaz 


lt was with feelings of intense satisfaction that ' ten degrees backward, as a, sign that he should 
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recover from his sickness (Isa. xxxviii.. 5—8).} Romans could make a guess at the time by them ; 
These dials seem, however, to have been of a| for a great many years passed before they were 


different shape from ’those we have now—more 
like a flight of steps. When the first step was 
in shadow it was the first hour; when that 
became light in its turn, and the second-was in 
shade, it was the second hour; and so on. 

‘ + I think I should have liked that kind of dial 
est.’ 

The first dial used in Rome is said to have been 
set up three hundred years before Christ. Until 
then the Romans did not divide their days into 
hours, the only times they counted being sun- 
rising and sunsetting. 

‘* How very uncomfortable ! They could have 
had no reg hours for anything. I suppose 
they only knew it was dinner-time by feeling 
hungry.” 

If the cook’s appetite happened to be less keen 


than the other people’s in the house, this might | 
‘cock to guide them, I believe; but after a time 
watchmen were ordered to call out the hours 


sometimes prove rather annoying. Perhaps it 
was found to be so, for after a time the Romans 
began to mark mid-day; also an officer was 
appointed whose business it was to watch the 


sun and proclaim when it had reached the centre | 


of the heavens. They then began to speak of 
before mid-day and after mid-day as we do of 
morning and afternoon. 

‘Though this was a great improvement, still 
not knowing how the hours passed must have 
made them waste a great deal of time.” 

It must certainly have been very inconvenient. 
‘We should be thankful to be so much better off, 
and endeavour never to waste a minute. Before 
leaving dials to speak of another mode of caleu- 
lating time, I will tell you of some curious 
inscriptions which have been engraved upon 
them. ‘I count only the hours that are serene”’ 
is placed on an old sun-dial near Venice, advising 

eople, I suppose, to make the best of things, to 
be thankful for the blessings of their lot, and not 
grieve too much over their trials. , 

‘‘In the same way, I see, as the dial: only 
counts the hours of sunshine.” 

A dial. in the Temple in London says, *‘ Begone 
about your business,’ which advice may be 
applicable to many who read it, I dare say. 

‘¢What kind of time-measurer did they next 
invent ?” 


A sort of water-clock. Those used in Rome} 
i ‘them ! 


157 years before Christ were made in this way. 
Water fell drop by drop through one vessel into 
another; in the second vessel a light body was 
kept floating which marked the height to which 
the water had risen, and so showed how the time 
passed. 

‘‘Did these water-clocks tell the time of day 
as well as ours ?” 

No ; for they could not be depended on so well. 
At first the water fell out very quickly, and then 
more and more slowly; so they required much 
watching and regulating. Uncertain as these 
clocks were, too, it was only by day that the 


made ge hae families, There were only one 
or two ‘public ones placed in ‘open ‘buildings in 
different parts of the city. In Greece, too, they 
seem to have been as badly off. Rich people 
kept servants whose entire business it was to go 
backwards and forwards to the city water-clocks 
and keep their employers informed of the time. - 
‘*The very poorest person now has some tomy 
forts which the richest could not then procure 
with all their wealth. I suppose, though, they 
began to have clocks of their own at last ?” 
hey were made at first for king’s palaces, and 
then other rich people followed the fashion and 
had clocks of their own. : 
‘*I suppose the poor people at this time were 
still no better off unless they lived near a public 


clock ?” : 


They had little else but the crowing of the 


during the night. 


' 6 How did people in England learn the time !” 


The ringing of the curfew bell during the reign 
of William I. showed them bedtime plainly enough. 

‘* What was the curfew bell ?” 

It was a bell which William I. ordered to be 
rung every night at eight o’clock, after which als 


fires and candles were to be extinguished. 


‘What ! were people not allowed to have an 
fire or candles after eight o’clock ?” : 

No. The English grumbled very much about 
it at the time, but really it was a very wise 
regulation ; for as the houses were then all built 
of wood, and were not provided with age 
such as we have,'many disastrous fires would 


‘have occurred, had people been permitted to keep 
‘lights in their houses until a late hour at night. 


After a time the practice arose of ringing the: 
church bells at other stated times to show the 
labourers when to begin and leave off work, and 
in the middle of the day for dinner. The king 
of Persia sent Charlemagne, king of France, 2 
very curious water-clock. At each hour a brass 
ball fell down and sounded a bell. Then some 
little figures of horsemen came out through some ~ 
windows, and when they returned at the dast hour: 
of the day shut the windows behind them. 

‘‘How amusing it must have been to watch 

I should have liked very much to see 
that curious clock.” 4! 

Even in the year 1100 clocks were still very 
scarce. A man named Peter Damiant says he 
was often in the habit of singing to himself 
whilst at work, that he might judge a little how 
time passed by the number of psalms he sang 
through. I must tell you of two other kinds of 
time-measurers before going on to speak of clocks 
such as we have now. One you have often seen 
—the hour-glass. Soc oat 

‘‘T have a five-minute glass which I suppose | 


is made in the same way.” 
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The hour-glasses are made on the same plan 
exactly, only of course much larger. One used 
formerly to stand in every pulpit, that the clergy- 
man might know how long to preach. Another 
kind of time-measurer you will think a strange 
one—a candle. 

‘*A candle! How could they tell the time by 
that? Do you intend in your history of clocks 
to a something of the history of candles as 
we 9? ; 

Yes; and also of the lantern in which that 
candle on the mantelpiece is placed, as you will 
see presently. Our great and good King Alfred 
was very strict in dividing his time as exactly as 
possible, that he might never waste a moment. 
Only eight hours of the whole twenty-four he 

allowed himself for sleep, meals, exercise, and 
amusement; eight others he gave up to the 
affairs of his kingdom, and the remaining eight 
to prayer and study. However much he wished 
to keep to these times, it was nearly impossible 
to do so, as you can readily believe after hearing 
how very uncertain the time-measurers were in 
those days. After much thought on the subject, 
he determined to invent a new one of his own. 
He had several candles made exactly the same 
length and thickness divided into equal parts, 
some say by notches, others by rings of different 
colours. So soon as the candle had burned down 
to one of these divisions he knew it was time to 
cease the employment in which he was engaged, 
and begin something else. 

“‘That was really a very good invention for 
measuring time.” 

It had one great disadvantage, however. King 
Alfred’s palace was far from being as comfortable 
@ place in all weathers as this little room of mine. 

e wind found its way in by a hundred crevices, 
and when it blew hard the candles burnt away 
more quickly. 

*‘] did not think of that. Of course in windy 
weather the candles were little or no guide.” 

The king thought over this a great deal, and 
at last hit upon a remedy for this inconvenience. 
What a remedy was | must tell you next time 
we mee 


THE SEA-ANEMONE. 


I am called by some “ Actinia,” 
A grand name, is it not? 
I suppose it has its meaning too, 
Though I could not tell you what; 
But the simpler “‘ Sea-Anemone,”’ 
Is the name I like the best, 
For it seems my likeness to the flowers 
In a measure to suggest. 


You may not think me like a flower, 
As you pass me on the rock, 

And I draw in my countless tentacles, 
In fear of a sudden shock. 
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I look like a heap of sand or shell, 
Left by the receding tides, 

And you little guess what beauties rare 
My rough exterior hides. 


But when the waves come rippling in, 
Filling each pool and bay, 
I quickly rouse from my veers state, 
nd my brilliant hues display. 
As I wave my tiny plume-like arms, | 
The water just ruffles them, 
And I look like a floweret of the sea, 


On a firm though slender stem. 


Do you wonder what I find to eat ? 
Why, the waves as they flood the beach 
Bring many a small inhabitant 
Of the sea within my reach. 
Though I look so meek and beautiful, 
I am stronger than you suppose, 
And woe to the Juckless shrimp or crab, 
That my treacherous arms enclose! 


You would not like a life like mine, 
It must be so dull, you say, 

To have nothing to do but cling to a rock, 
And open and close all day. 

Then be thankful that yours is a happier lot, 
A higher destiny, 

And that you can do more good in the world 
Than a sea-anemone. 

EDA. 


WHICH DO YOU PREFER? 


KIND werds and kind deeds are more precious 
than the diamonds which flash in the diadems of 
queens. Diamonds only please the eye, but kind 
words and acts charm the hearts of those who 
utter and do them, and of those also who hear 
and see them. 

Little Minnie had a kind heart, and she scat- 
tered smiles, gentle words, and loving: deeds all 
over her pathway. She was kind to everything 
as wellas to everybody. One day she saw an 
unlucky bee struggling in the meshes of a spider’s 
web. Pausing before it, she said— 

“Poor little bee! how frightened you are. 
But that great ugly spider shall not eat you for 
his dinner to-day.” 

Then, with gentle fingers, Minnie lifted the 
struggling bee from his prison, and away it flew 
with a buzz, which said to Minnie’s heart, “I 
thank you, Miss Minnie, for my freedom.” 

‘* How silly you are to trouble yourself about 
a bee,” growled Minnie’s brother Tom, as he sat 
watching her while taking his bread and milk. 
‘* Served you right if you had got well stung for 
your pains.” 

‘‘] am glad I did it,’’ said Minnie, as she 
skipped out of the room, with a heart full of sun- 
shine and a face sparkling with enjoyment. 

Which do you prefer, my reader—Minnie or 


Tom ? 
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[BRIC TAKING MR. HEINE HIS BREAKFAST.] 


CONSIDER THE END. 


THE STORY OF ERIO DUDLEY. 
By FRANC MARI, 
Author of ‘‘THrouaH CLoup AND SUNSHINE.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—Parp ovr. 


Eric bespoke a donkey to carry him to the rail- 
way station. Although a Pag in Mr. Grey's 
carriage had been reserved for him, he preferred 
this mode of travelling, and was gean seen 
mounted on the most active and least obstinate 
donkey that could be selected, in time to start 
with hiscompanions. They were all on foot, for 
they were unable to afford the luxury of a ride, 
having exhausted their money. 


Eric’s donkey seemed as fresh as though he had 


not been out all day. He was ready to Soe 
even gallop, at a mere shake of the reins. e 
fact was, the humble shed which constituted the 
animal’s home lay in the direction of the station, 
and thither poor Dobbin thought he was hasten- 
ing, imagining his day’s work to be over. Thus 
Eric soon got considerably ahead of his com- 
panions. 

He was rather more than halfway to the sta- 
tion when he heard himself loudly called. On 
turning round he saw Tom Coles running in all 
haste after him. ‘‘ Eric! Eric ! stop a minute.” 

Eric pulled up. ‘‘ What do you want?” — 

‘‘T’ve left my bat behind me. I stuck it ina 
hiding-place in a tree while we had our rides this 
morning.” 

‘¢‘ Well ?” said Eric, as Tom paused for breath. 

‘‘T must go back for it. Will you lend me 
your donkey ? There is not time for me to run 
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back, I should lose the train. But if you would | conversation; and when he had given a fullaccount 
let me ride back I could get it in time.” of all Eric had said, his companions took the same 
Tom’s request brought a bygonescene to Eric’s | opinion as Coles himself concerning him. 
mind. It reminded him of the day of theathletic; When-Eric arrived at the station, Grace, who 
sports, when Tom had gained one race, and, as | had ridden in Mr. Grey’s carriage with the other 
ric rightly guessed, prevented his gaining the| ladies, and Reuben, who had driven it, were 
other by a mutual arrangement with his chum, | already there. Grace was to return to Aldborough 
George Philips. It reminded him of his own suf- | that evening, under Mrs. Finch’s care. 
fering after the sports were over, and of hisas| ‘‘ I’ve had sucha happy day,” exclaimed Grace, 
yet unfulfilled threat of paying Tom out. as she and Eric stood watching for the train. 
Without more consideration he spoke his mind.| Eric was silent. 
‘*Upon my word, Coles, 1 am ‘surprised at your| ‘‘Hasn’t it been even better than you ex- 
asking me.” pected ?”’ asked Grace. 
‘‘There’s no,one else to ask,’’ said Tom, not| Now Eric could not in truth say it had. Al- 
perceiving the drift of Eric’s words. ‘‘ Doget off| though he had spent a happy day he felt se 
the beast and let me have him; I tell you I shall | unhappy just then that he could not think of the 


lose the train.” Ses Cees that had gone before. The sense of his 
‘*I’m not going to get off,” retorted Eric. unkindness to Tom was beginning to weigh him 
Tom Coles was silent with astonishment. down, and he already regretted his ill-natured 
‘I’m not going to lend you my donkey,’”’ Eric | behaviour. 

added. ‘* Eric,’’ said Grace, finding that Eric did not 
‘*Why not?” asked Coles, still at a loss to | speak, ‘‘I hope you are not over-tired.” 

understand Eric’s behaviour. ‘‘Of course not,” said Eric. ‘* Don't worry me 


‘* Because, as you are such a capital runner, I | by saying foolish things.”’ 
should think you could run as fast asa donkey; The irritable tone of Eric’s voice told Grace 
could gallop. Have you forgotten how to run | that something was amiss. She would like to 
since you won the race ?” have known what it was, but instinctively felt that 
o,”’ returned Tom Coles, indignantly ; ‘‘but | questions would not be welcome, so, in her turn, 
I had forgotten the ill-natured things you said, | she was silent. 
and I thought you had.” The rest of Dr. Jones's pupils had by this time 
‘*T haven't, then,” rejoined Eric; ‘‘and I! come into the station. 
haven’t forgotten what you said either. Yousaid; Robert Hellert was leaning against a post, 
you didn’t want to be friends with me, and we; humming according to his usual custom. His 
will abide by what you said.”’ refrain was the chorus of one of the then popular 
‘With these words Eric whipped up his donkey ; songs :—: 
and galloped off once more. 


Tom Coles turned to his companions who had | ma Bins ie leat dread 
Tee 2 g ) 
by this time reached him. 2 Don’t refuse to help a brother 
Who's got a watch ?” he asked. Who can| 


Pulling hard inst the st, grt 
tell me exactly the time ?”’ | g hard against the stream 


‘‘There is exactly a quarter of an hour before, Eric caught the words. ‘‘ What new song have 
the train starts,” said Robert Hellert. ‘‘ Why | you got hold of now ?” he asked. 
won't Dudley let you have the donkey ?”’ To Eric’s surprise, Bob Major did not reply to 
‘¢ Because he hasn’t forgiven me for having won ' his question. 
the race. He’s mean beyond description. But} ‘‘Can’t you speak to a fellow when he speaks 
don't talk about him ; I never mean to speak to, to you ?” demanded Eric. 
him again. I’m going back for my bat. Ican-|; Robert replied, gravely, ‘‘I do not care to talk 
not lose it—it was my gymnastic prize.” to you, Dudley. The truth is, we have agreed 
‘‘ You must not go,’’ said Christopher Dudley ; | to send you to Coventry for this evening.” 
‘vou will lose the train, and ’tis the last to} ‘‘Why?” asked Eric. ‘ What have I done?” 


Aldborough to-night.” ‘‘You have done a thing which I don’t sup- 
‘‘T tell youn I must. I wish I had not lost! pose any other fellow in the school would have 
time in asking for the donkey.” - |done,—refused to help a brother pulling hard 


‘Robert Helbert laid his hand on Tom’s arm against the stream. You have most likely been 
to detain him: ‘‘ You can ask the farmer’s son, ' the means of losing Coles's prize bat for him.” 
Reuben Grey, to drive over for it to-morrow. | ‘‘I don’t care if I have,” said Eric, stoutly. _ 
He’s sure to be ready to go. "Tis not worth; Bat his heart belied his words, for Eric did 
losing the train for the sake of getting your bat | care a great deal, and would now have lent Tom 
a day or two earlier.” _ |a donkey or anything else over and over again to 

Tom was satisfied, and walked on with his ; gain the standing amongst his companions which 
companions. Although he had asked them not he felt he had lost. 
to talk of Eric, he did notadhere to the proposal! The idea did occur to him of making an 
himself; but immediately took himas a topic for , apology to Tom there and then, But meanwhile 
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the train came whistling by, and soon carried 
away Tom and all the rest of his companions. 

‘*One of the boys has left a bat up at Kin 
Charles’s oak,” observed Reuben, as he mount 
the coach-box preparatory to driving home; ‘‘and 
I promised him to fetch it to-morrow. Do you 
think there would be time to go back for it this 
evening, uncle Hugh ?”’ : 

-“*T think not; besides, it will be just as safe 
to-morrow as it is to-night.” 

So Reuben drove home. The next day when 
he and Eric went to Highcliff in search of the 
bat, it was not to be found. So Tom Coles actually 
lost his prize bat. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—TuHE Docror’s REPORT. 


‘*Has Mr. Heine tome home ?” was Eric’s first 
inquiry on reaching the farmhouse. 

‘* He has been at home some hours,” Mrs. Grey 
replied. ‘*‘Heseemed so worn out with his jour- 
ney that we advised him to go to bed directly 
after tea.” 

‘‘He has been to see a doctor,” said Eric. ‘‘ Do 
you know what the physician said ?” 

‘‘Mr. Heine said he had not heard a worse 
account than he expected. But he seemed rather 
depressed, I thought. Now, my dear boys, we 
will sit down to supper, for you must be tired and 
ready for bed.” 

Eric sat down, but could eat no supper. His 
appetite had been destroyed, partly by the un- 
happy thought of his own unkind behaviour, 
partly by concern about his tutor. 

*‘T think I'll go to bed, if you will excuse 
me,” he said, before supper was quite ended. 

‘“To be sure,” said kind Mrs. Grey. ‘‘ Good 
night, my dear. I dare say you’ve had a very 
happy day. But you must tell me about it to- 
morrow. 

Eric did not speak, so Reuben made answer, 
“Oh yes, grannie, we’ve had the most delightful 
day. I’ve enjoyed myself very much.” 

Eric went up-stairs, Although he would have 
liked to speak to his tutor, he did not venture 
to knock at his door, for fear of disturbing 
him. He had not been in his own room many 
minutes before he heard Mr. Heine asking ad- 
mittance, 

‘*Come in,’’ said Eric. 

And Mr. Heine came in, still dressed, as though 
he had but just left the dining-room. 

‘*T thought you had gone to bed,” said Eric. 

Mr. Heine put his hand up to his ear and 
bent his head forward. An expression of pain 
flitted across his face, and showed Eric that he 
had not heard his remark. 

‘‘] thought you had gone to bed,” Eric re- 
peated. 

‘‘T am now going,’ said Mr. Heine; ‘‘I have 
been busy since I came home. Here is a letter | 
for you from your papa.” 
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Eric took the letter, and, before opening it, he 
said, ‘‘Did the physician say you were mis-. 
taken ?” 

‘Mr. Heine shook his head. ‘‘ We will talk 
about it to-morrow. Iam tired now, and so are 
you. Good night.” 

When Mr. Heine left the room, Eric 
opened his father’s letter and sat down to read 
it. 

It ran thus :-— 

‘*My dearest boy,—I am sure you wish 
to: hear the result of our interview with the 
physician, and as I think you are old spec 
to understand, and I hope sympathize with, 
the troubles of others, [ shall not hide it 
from you. The physician expressed a worse 
opinion of Mr. Heine than either you or I 
expected. I do not think Mr. Heine un- 
derstood ‘all he said; he did not indeed hear 
all the doctor said, as he spoke to me alone 
afterwards, You must, therefore, be careful 
how you speak to Mr. Heine on the subject, 
anc you will avoid alluding to his health in a: 
desponding tone. The physician thinks that. 
Mr. Heine will in all probability before very 
long become stone deaf. But his health is also: 
affected. Some disease is causing the deafness. 
If health could be restored, his hearing would also 
probably be restored ; but the doctor is afraid this 
will never be the case. Poor Mr. Heine requires 
more than ever all our kindness and considera- 
tion. I have written thus freely to you, my 
boy, because I want you to lighten your tutor’s 
calamity by being patient and considerate to- 
wardshim. Iam making arrangements for your 
return this week, as I hope to take you shortly 
to the sea-side.—Ever your loving father, 

‘*K. A. Gace Duptey.” 

Eric still gazed at the letter, even after he had 
read its contents. He could hardly believe that 
it really told the truth, that Mr. Heine would 
never be well again. 

He determined to act upon his father’s ad- 
vice that very evening, he would try to comfort 
his tutor, and tell him that, in spite of his often 
rude and thoughtless conduct, he really felt an 
affection and respect towards him. With a full 
heart Eric moved towards the door separating 
their rooms. He turned the handle without 
knocking, but then he paused. Some one else 
entered the room at the same moment by the 
other door. Eric knew by the voice that it was 
Reuben. 

‘““T’ve brought you up a glass of hot wine and 
water,” Reuben said. ‘‘Grannie thought it 
would do you good. She thought you were in 
bed.” 

Mr. Heine shook his head. He had adopted 
this way of answering, instead of speaking, within 
the last few days. ; 

Reuben refused, however, to accept the sign as 
an answer. 


‘You must drink it, Mr. Heine. Grannie 
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would be hurt if I carried it down-stairs 
again.” | 

‘‘You are very kind,” said Mr. Heine. He 
looked wistfully into Reuben’s face, as though he 
would have said more but could not. 

‘‘ Are you in pain?” Reuben asked. ‘* Will 
you tell me what is the matter ?” 

Reuben’s quiet, winning manner was not to be 


repulsed. 

Lhe poor German stretched out his hand to- 
wards him, as though to find sympathy, and, as 
Reuben drew near and took it, he murmured in 
his broken English, ‘‘I tell you—I trust you. 
My chest is ill—my head is ill. I grow deaf/” 

Reuben expressed no surprise, although what 
Mr. Heine said had fallen upon him quite unex- 
pectedly. He merely said quietly, ‘‘It may 
please God to cure you.” 

‘*No, no,” returned Mr, Heine, hastily. ‘ My 
chest is too ill too long. I know better than 
your doctors. My father is dead, my brothers, 
my sister is dead ; now I die. My dear sister 
only is left. Ivcry for her. She has no brother, 
no friend left.” 

‘*Oh yes, she will,” said Reuben. ‘She will 
still have the Friend above all others. He will 
take care of her. And He will take care of you 
too. He will make you quite well if it is good 
for you.” 

Mr. Heine was silent for a short time, then he 
said, in a voice scarcely above a whisper, ‘‘I dare 
not ask Him.” 

‘*You dare not pray to Him?” 

‘*I have no right. I forsake Him—I please 
myself, not Him—I love myself, not Him—He 

ave me health, but now He forsake me because 
forsake Him.” 

For a moment Reuben stood speechless, but the 
next he had summoned courage to say, ‘‘I’venever 
prayed out loud before, but perhaps if we were 
to ask God both together He might hear us.” 

The poor tutor folded his hands upon the table 
as he sat, Reuben knelt at his side and offered u 
his simple petition, which we doubt not reached 
the throne of grace. 

‘* Good night,” said Reuben when he rose from 
his knees. 

Mr. Heine took both Reuben’s hands in his, 
‘* When my chest get well I will be like you. 
I try and try to be like you. I try to be good 
and kind to everybody.” 

In apeenng these words the young German 
made no rash vow. He meant more than he 
said, but he did not even yet feel open enough 
towards Reuben to be able to tell him all that 
was in his heart—his solemn thoughts of death, 
hisrepentance, his determination to lead a new life. 

Reuben left Mr. Heine, and Eric still stood at 
the open door, having heard all their conversa- 
tion. At length he retreated, and closing the 
door so gently that Mr. Heine did not hear it, 
he knelt down to say his usual prayer before 
getting into bed. Bitter thoughts filled his mind. 


He had felt unhappy before, because he had failed 
in kindness, and drawn the contempt of his 
schoolfellows upon himself. Now he felt hum- 
bled in his own eyes. He felt that Reuben had 
filled the place he ought to have taken towards 
his tutor. In vain he argued that Mr. Heine had 
declined to talk to him about himself that even- 
ing, in vain he argued that Reuben was of a dif- 
ferent temperament, and therefore more suited to 
become Mr. Heine’s confidant and comforter. 
Neither of these ents hid the fact that the 
want of confidence between himself and his tutor 
was the result of long weeks of capricious be- 
haviour, that, had he possessed Reuben’s ae 
earnest piety, Mr. Heine might have thanked 
for the sympathy which Reuben had given him. 

‘$Oh! if I had but behaved better!” moaned 
Eric. ‘Oh! if I could but have known that he 
was going todie! Die! Is he going to die?” 
Eric shut his eyes in dread. ‘‘Suppose I were 
going to die now—this very eee ! 

The idea clung to him,—‘‘ This is the real end 
to everything. This is the end we should con- 
sider. Oh ! why did I never consider this before ?” 


CHAPTER XXX .—EnrIc’s APOLOGY. 


Eric went down-stairs the next morning feeling 
far happier than he had felt the previous evening. 
He had determined to seek real happiness. Be- 
fore going to bed Eric had asked to be led to it, 
believing he should not ask in vain. 

‘‘Mr. Heine will not come down to breakfast 
this morning,” Eric said, after he had wished 
Mrs. Grey good morning. ‘‘ He thought perhaps 
you would be kind enough to send a cup of tea 
up-stairs.” 

‘* Yes, to be sure.—Reuben, you'll carry it up 
to him, won’t you ?” 

Reuben was at Mrs. Grey's side almost before 
Eric had found time to say, ‘‘I should like to 
take it up, please, Mrs. Grey.” 

‘* Would you ?” returned Mrs. Grey. “ ’Tisno 
trouble to Reuben.” 

‘“T should like to, please,” said Eric. 

So Reuben went back to his seat, and Mrs. 
Grey poured out the tea, and having placed it on 
a tray with a slice of toast and butter, handed it 
to Eric. | 

‘‘ Here is your breakfast,” said Eric, as he 
entered his tutor’s bed-room. 

‘‘ Have you brought it up?” observed Mr. 
Heine, laying a stress on the you, which evidently 
meant that he had not expected Eric to do so. 

Eric took no notice, but having placed the tray 
in a convenient position, looked round the room 
to see if he could make himself useful in any 
other way. ‘‘Can I do anything more for you ?” 

‘*No, thank you—at least, yes. Will you ask 
Reuben to come up to me after breakfast ?” 

A feeling of jealousy sprang up in Eric’s heart. 
But he tried to subdue it as he asked, ‘‘Do you 
wish Reuben te do anything I could do ?”’ 
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‘¢T was going to ask Reuben,” the tutor re- 
plied, with some hesitation, ‘‘to be good enue 
to carry a letter to the post for me. I should 
like it to be in time for the early post.” 

‘¢ Could not I take it?” asked Eric. 

“Oh yes; only I thought it would be less 
trouble to Reuben.” 

A curious answer, Eric thought; and he was 
quite at a loss to understand it. He, neverthe- 
less, took up the letter, which was addressed to 
Mr. Heine’s sister, and, when he had finished 
breakfast, he took it to the pot 

In the evening, after the fruitless expedition in 
search of Tom Coles’s bat, Eric also wrote a letter. 
His was addressed to Tom Coles. It was to tell 
him——but perhaps, my young reader, you may 
like to read the letter for yourself. 

‘Dear Coles,—I feel soashamed of myself that I 
can hardly write to you. Iam very, very sorry I did 
not let you have the donkey. As Bob Major said, 
I acted as no other fellow in the school would 
have done. I am more than ever sorry to tell 
vou that we cannot find your bat. We went to 
Highcliff this morning, and the donkey-man, as 
well as everybody else we asked, said he had 
not seen it, and we could not find it in the tree. 
I am afraid you will be very vexed. I am long- 
ing to see you again, to ask you to make up and 
to forgive me for bearing such malice. e are 
coming home this week.—Yours truly, 

‘‘Eric Gace DuDLEY.” 

‘¢You may stay away as long as you like for 
me,’ was Tom’s comment on reading Eric’s letter. 
‘©°Tis all very fine to talk of making oY when you 
have lost my bat. But you won't catch me doing 
any such thing.”’ 


LITTLE CHARLIE’S MISSION. 


MEMORIALS OF A CHILD IN HEAVEN. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER FIRST. 


For eight short years little Charlie was lent to 
his parents, to gladden and beautify their home, 
their bright and only boy. 

Besides him there were two baby sisters of 
three years, Charlie’s pet and cherished play- 
mates. Tenderly and watchfully he followed 
their uncertain footsteps wherever they chose to 
lead him. Now he was their patient horse on 
which to ride; again they were to be seen 
trotting together before him in leading-strings, 
calling themselves ‘‘ Charlie’s ponies.” 

But though Charlie for his little sisters’ sake 
joined in their amusements, yet it was not what 
was most congenial to him. He loved to sit on 
the low seat in the bay-window overlooking the 
sea, and there read. He had many beautiful 
- books, but none so beautiful or so dear to Charlie 
. as his Bible,—the pretty clasped Bible which his 

- mamma had given him on his seventh birth-day. 


But it was not then only that dear Charlie had 
begun to study God’s holy word; from the time 
he was three years old, when he first learned to 
read, he pored over the sacred volume, spelling 
out with laborious care the hard words, until little 
by little the sacred book became familiar to 
him. Deep in the child’s heart had the seed early 
a root, bringing forth plenteous and beautiful 
it. 


i , 

As this brief memoir is only of the last summer 
of dear Charlie’s life, many, many interesting and 
instructive details of his child-life must be 
omitted; one or two circumstances, however, 
may be given, so that my readers may form an 
idea of the loveliness of his daily walk, and of his 
earnest strivings after holiness. 

When Charlie was a very little child he was 
one day playing in the corridor in his father’s 
house, a accidentally threw down a valuable 
vase, which was shivered in atoms by its fall. <A 
long time elapsed, and the nurse, wondering at the 
silence, came hurriedly in to see if anything was 
amiss with her precious charge. She found him 
kneeling before the broken vase, his tiny hands 
clasped, and great tears coursing one another 
down his cheeks, while he prayed, ‘*O God! 
please hear little Charlie, though he has been 
naughty. Oh! make dear papa and mamma not 
to be very angry with me. Do not let me be afraid 
and tell a lie when they ask me who did it, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

There was so much deep misery painted on the 
little face, that the nurse wrongly tempted Charlie 
to tell a falsehood, and say he knew nuthing about 
it, adding that as there was no one present when 
he did it, it would never be found out. 

Little Charlie waited till she was done, then 
taking her by the hand, led her to a large paint- 
ing of Hagar and Ishmael in the wilderness, and 
said, ‘‘ You forget, nurse, God saw me, just as He 
saw her in the desert place when she thought she 
was alone, I cannot tell a lie.” 

Boldly, though with many tears of penitence, 
the dear child afterwards told his parents, and 
asked them to forgive him. This tenderness ot 
conscience grew with his growth, and no amount of 
persuasion could ever induce him to swerve from 
the right path. , 

When Charlie's seventh year had nearly passed 
great delicacy began to show itself in him. There 
was no positive illness, but the slender frame 
seemed to grow more fragile, the delicate cheek 
more sharply defined, and a general lassitude 
Abia a his movements. He struggled against 
it, and strove to share as usual the amusements of 
his baby sisters, but the effort became more and 
more painful, and was at length given up. His 
favourite seat became less often empty, until from 
early morn till night little Charlie would, if per- 
mitted, sit there, his books scattered around him ; 
but oftener still his cherished Bible resting on 
the small hand that seemed scarcely able to 
sustain the weight. 
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Mrs. Seyton in vain tried to lure him to his 
old pleasures, all had lost their interest for him; 
and though he ever tried to enter into his mother's 
loving plans for him, yet the effort was too plain, 
the look of relief too evident when the quiet corner 
was regained, and the book was once more in its 


ace. 
But this would not do, and the medical at- 
tendant at last said that if it went on much 
longer little Charlie would die, and he recom- 
mended that a companion should be obtained, a 
child of his own age. The plan might rouse him, 
at any rate it might be tried, and so a cousin came 
to stay with Charlie, Gentle and loving as ever, 
Charlie implicitly followed his mother’s desires 
that he should try to entertain his little visitor. 

The walls of Seyton Hall had more than once 
been washed by the salt water of the ocean ; the 
grounds sloped to the shore, and not far distant 
the dark cliffs stood out in sharp outline against 
the clustering foliage which crept up their land- 
ward sides. Once it had been Charlie’s great 
pleasure to Gi ae their nooks and crannies, but 
now he could rarely elimb above their lowest 
Tidge, while his companion easily gained the 
heights. Often the weary child would be found 
by his anxious mother resting painfully against 
some projecting corner, scarcely able to speak or 
move, yet with the ever-ready smile to greet 
those he loved. 

So that experiment was tried, and it failed. 
Charlie drooped more than ever, and when his 
‘eighth birthday had passed Mrs. Seyton thought 
he might be better if the strain of his little cousin’s 

resence were removed, and he could once more 
o as he liked. So the cousins parted, never to 
meet again on earth. 

Fading away was written on little Charlie’s 
brow, and nothing seemed to rouse to life. Mr. 
and Mrs. Seyton were bowed to the earth with 
‘anxious grief. Oh! it was a bitter trial, watch- 
ing day by day their only boy pete from 
their grasp. If love could detain him he must 
stay. 

Ana Charlie stayed a little longer, for his 
mission was not yet finished. In the bustle and 
din of busy London there lives a sorrowing one, 
to whom he has yet to speak words of comfort, 
one whom he has yet to help forward to the land 
which he has so nearly gained. _ 

Let us leave eacelt Charlie for a time, and 
enter a house where the closely drawn blinds tell 
that death has been busy within. Ella Morton’s 
tears were falling heavily and fast on an open 
letter which she had just received from Mrs, 
Seyton, offering her a happy home, and a daugh- 
ter’s welcome at Seyton Hall, and all she asked 
in return was to cheer her little Charlie, and make 
him happy with her love and constant companion- 
shi ; 


Sad words of hopelessness had fallen from Ella’s 
lips a few previous moments. ‘‘The present is 
dark, the future darker still.- I can see no light.”’ 


‘heart. 


‘And now, as if in rebuke to her faithlessness, 
came that warm letter of loving invitation. 
Ella Morton had just been left an orphan, and 

had just been told that she must leave the home 
of her youth, and go forth a wanderer into a 
world | strangers. The only child of a lovin 
and indulgent father, she had been from childh 
free from care, and only knew of poverty and de- 
pendence by name. Every luxury that unbounded 
affection could lavish on her had been hers. It 
was, therefore, a heavy blow that at the early 
age of seventeen deprived her at one moment 
of parent and home. ; 

hen her father was taken from her, she bowed 
submissively to. the decrees of an all-wise God, 
believing that He knew what was best for her, and 
earnestly praying that she might be enabled to 
give up her will to Him. Yes, Ella Morton had 
long been an humble wayfarer on the narrow road 
that leads to life everlasting. Yet she had not 
found that abiding peace which the world neither 
gives nor takes away, she had not yet derived 
~~. real benefit from the Saviour’s legacy. 

oes it sound strange, that though a Christian, 
she had not found peace? The fault was: not 
in religion. Ella had yet to learn to roll her 
burden on the Lord, and having so done, to leave 
it there, believing that not: only was He able 
but willing to bear the whole, whether great or 
small, There was an unacknowledged feeling on 
her part,: that it was necessary for her to bear 
at least a little, and with her that little formed the 
whole. Ella needed faith, the simple clinging 
faith of the seaman’s child who was unmoved in 
the midst of the raging storm, simply because 
‘“my father’s at the helm.” : 

rs. Seyton was not quite a stranger, for 
although she and Ella Morton had never met, 
yet she had: been, Mrs, Morton's early and fond 
friend, the death of the latter being the first 
break in their earthly friendship. Circumstances 
had parted them from the time of their respec- 
tive marriages, but they had kept up an. unin- 
terrupted a by letter, and now that 
the daughter of her early friend needed a heme, 
Mrs. Seyton pressed one on her, but Ella hesitated 
accepting the invitation unless she could have a 
clearly defined course of duty before her. So Mrs. 
Seyton wrote again, as we have before mentioned, 
telling Ella that her little Charlie needed her, and 
that it would be unkind did she refuse to come. 
Ella gladly accepted her new duties, and wrote 
promising to be at Seyton Hall the evening of the 
third day afterwards. ar 

The evening shadows were creeping over hill 

and dale as Ella Morton stepped out of the train 
and into the carriage which was to convey her to 
Seyton: Hall. When her eye fell.on the beauti- 
ful spot she was henceforth te call home, a 
calmer feeling found its way: into her troubled 
Stretching away before her and almost 
on each side lay: the sleeping waters of the deep 
blue sea, gently lapping the shining shore. . T’e- 
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hind her, and fringing the coast, green fields and 
waving woods radiant with summer foliage, and 
bathing the whole landscape in a flood of crimson 
light, was the glorious sun setting behind a deep 
bank of purple clouds. 

As the carriage swept through the broad en- 
trance gates of the ne beech-lined avenue, a 
smile lit up Ella’s pale face, and she could re- 
spond cheerfully to Mrs. Seyton’s welcoming 
words on entering her new home ; and when Mr. 
Seyton’s deep, earnest ‘‘ Welcome to Seyton Hall, 
my child,” greeted her, she no longer felt her- 
self a stranger ; and ere she retired for the night 
could with thankfulness raise her Ebenezer at this 
new halting-place in her life’s journey. 

’ It was not until the next morning that Ella 
‘saw Charlie. Mrs. Seyton took her into her quiet 
™Mmorning-room, where he lay resting after being 
dressed. Ella was unprepared for the strange 
beauty of that fair, unchildlike boy, and almost 
started when her glance fell on him. At first 
sight he scarcely seemed a thing of earth, and as 


the sunlight played on his golden hair, Ella could 


‘enly think of those cherub heads which the old 
Italian masters delighted in painting, and on 
‘which she had more than once gazed with delight. 
It was a lovely picture, so lovely that Ella almost 
feared that it might not be a reality, and felt re- 
lieved when she saw him stretch forward his hands 
to greet her, and heard him say, — 
' ** You are to be my sister Ella, I am so glad you 
have come,” 
‘The next moment she was by his side, givin 
‘him a sister’s kiss. Mrs. Seyton stole away an 
‘left them together, thinking they would become 
‘better acquainted if they were alone. 

And she was right, for in a short time they 
came down, Charlie holding Ella’s hand, looking 
‘brighter and better than he had done for many 
months, and the mother’s heart bounded high 
‘with hope, trusting that her darling would not be 
arin i her. : ‘ 

arlie’s pony carriage came round soon, and 
he and Ella were on their way to the sea-shore. 
It had long been a day-dream of Ella’s that some 
day or other she might live near the sea, and now 
this dream, unlike most dreams of earthly happi- 


ness, was realized. As she looked on the calm: 


beauty of the great ocean, she could not help 
murmuring, ‘* How beautiful !” 

 **You like the sea, then, Ella?” Charlie 
asked. — 

‘‘Oh yes!” she replied; “there is something 


‘in it that breathes a feeling of peace. At least, I 
/ | being able to clim 

‘‘The sea is not always like this,”” Charlie said; 

‘“ those little ripples that look so quiet now, when’ 


think so.” 


there is a storm rise in great waves, riding over 


one another like immense horses, and if we were. 
standing here the white foam would cover us.. 
And often the waves rise so high that they dash: 
en my window-panes, and the wind roars so loud: 


that the noise bewilders one.” 
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‘¢ And then do you feel frightened ?”’ Ella asked. 

‘*Not now,” he replied. ‘‘I used to be when 
we first came back from France, but one very 
stormy day when I felt frightened, papa took me 
out, and showed me that no matter how the waves 
tumbled and tossed, they never went further than 
a certain place; and he told me of that verse, you 
know, which says that God has set the bounds of 
the sea, so that they cannot come nearer nor be- 
yond where He wishes them; then I did not feel 
frightened.” | 


lla was struck with the spirit of faith ‘in 


_Ckarlie’s answer, but she thought she would try 
‘him further, so she said, — 


‘* Bat how can you be sure that the waters will 
not some day or other burst their bounds ?” 

‘*God has promised that they shall not,” the 
child answered, with a bright trusting smile, ‘‘and 
I believe his word.” | ae 

‘* Happy little Charlie,’ Ella said; ‘‘and you 
never doubt God’s word ?” 

‘** Doubt God’s word,” Charlie slowly repeated, 
as if he scarcely understood the question. ‘‘ How 
could 1% Does any one doubt God? I did not 


think they could.’ 


‘Oh no, Charlie,’’ Ella hurriedly said. But 
there was an uncertainty in her Jook and manner 
which seemed to strike the child painfully, and 
regarding her with hesitation he said, — 

**You love God, Ella ?” 

‘*Yes, yes, dear child,” she quickly replied ; 
‘* indeed t do, only sometimes when God takes 
away what we care for, and leaves us lonely, then 
it is hard to believe his word. You have not 
lost your father and your home, as I have, or you 
a understand me, Charlie.”’ | 

He looked at her with loving earnestness, as if 
revolving what to say ; then in low distinct tones 
he said, ‘‘ ‘ God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.’ ‘I,even I, am He that 
comforteth you.’ God has promised that too, — 
won't you believe Him ?” 

Charlie looked as if he expected an answer. It 
was a simple question put by a little child, yet 
it startled Ella, and she answered in a low voice, — 

JT will try.” _ 

They now came in view of a dark frowning 
group of oliffs, and Ella asked if Charlie ever 
climbed them. — ah 

‘* Yes,” he said, vee ‘“T have often climbed 
to that,” pointing to a high ledge, ‘‘and mamma 
used to call me her mountain goat, but now it 
tires me only to walk as far as this." 

-** And does it grieve you,” she asked, ‘not 
the rocks and run about as 
much as you like ?” eo me 

Charlie paused for a moment, and then said, 
“I think—I can say—I don’t mindnow. I can bear 
it better than I did. But mamma told me,’’ he 
added, brightly, ‘‘ that God loves me better than 
ever, now that He'has made me sick, and that 


helps us to bear ; and perhaps God means ta take 
‘me very soon to be his little lamb, and then I shall 
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not be sick any more. How very happy I shall! 
be when I am in heaven !” 

As he spoke, the little face wore such a bright 
look, that Ella conld scarcely restrain her tears as 
she said, — ' 

‘¢ Are you glad to die, Charlie, that you look 
so happy ?” 

‘‘T shall like to be with Jesus,” he simply 
replied. 

He looked so tired now that Ella would not 
allow him to speak any more; but making him 
lie back in the carriage, covered him carefully and 
turned homewards. 

Ella’s thoughts were very busy during that 
silent drive. There was a great deal to think 
about;—the child’s faith so beautifully and simply 
exemplified in every word and act of his little life ; 
the taking God at his word, believing it, and 
acting on it. Because He said it, it must be 
right. Thechild’s earnest question, ‘‘ Won’t you 
believe Him ?”’ had awakened a fear in her mind, 
lest in all this past time of trouble and painful 
doubtings she had practically been disbe- 
lieving God. It was a sad thought to one of 
Ella’s earnest, struggling heart, but it wasa useful 
one, for it led her to examine herself more closely 
and prayerfully, and to seek more earnestly for 
the strength that is promised if it is but asked 
for. A. M. F. 


THE MARVELS OF A SEED. 


HAVE you ever considered how wonderful a thing 
the seed of a plant is? It is the miracle 
of miracles. God said, Let there be plants 
‘‘ yielding seed ;” and it is further added, each one 
‘¢ after his kind.” 

The great naturalist, Cuvier, thought that the 
germs of all past, present, and future generations 
of seeds were contained one within the other, as if 
packed in a succession of boxes. Other learned 
men have explained this mystery in a different 
way. But what signify all their explanations ? 
Let them explain it as they will, the wonder re- 
mains the same, and we must still look upon the 
reproduction of the seed as a continual miracle. 

s there upon earth a machine, is there a palace, 
is there even a city, which contains so much that 
is wonderful as is enclosed in a single little seed, 
—one grain of corn, one little brown apple-seed, 
one small seed of a tree, picked up perhaps by a 
sparrow for her little ones, the smallest seed of a 
poppy or a bluebell, or even one of the seeds that 
aresosmall that they float about in the air invisible 
to our eyes? Ah! there is a world of marvels 
and brilliant beauties hidden in each of these tiny 
seeds. Consider their immense number, the per- 
fect separation of the different kinds, their power 
of life and resurrection, and their wonderful fruit- 
fulness ! 

Consider first their number. About a hundred 
and fifty years ago, the celebrated Linnzeus, who 
has been called “‘ the father of botany,” reckoned 


about 8,000 different kinds of plants; and he then 
thought that the whole number existing could not 
much exceed 10,000. But a hundred years after 
him, M. de Candolle, of Geneva, described 40,000 
kinds of plants ; and at a later period he counted 
60,000, then 80,000, and he supposed it pos- 
sible that the number might even amount to 
100,000. 

Well, let me ask you, Have these 100,000 kinds 
of plants ever failed to bear the right seed? Have 
they ever deceived us? Has a seed of wheat ever 
yielded barley, or a seed of a poppy grown up into 
a sunflower? Has a sycamore tree ever sprung 
from an acorn, or a beech tree from a chestnut ? 
A little bird may carry away the small seed of a 
a sycamore in its beak to feed its nestlings, and 
on the way may drop it onthe ground. The tiny 
seed may spring up and grow where it fell un- 
noticed, and sixty years after it may become a 
magnificent tree, under which the flocks of the 
valleys and their shepherds may rest in the 
shade. 

Consider next the wonderful power of life and 
resurrection bestowed on the seeds of plants, so 
that they may be preserved from year to year, and 
even from century to century. 

Let a child put a few seeds in a drawer and 
shut them up, and sixty years afterwards, when 
his hair is white and his step tottering, let him 
take one of these seeds and sow it in the ground, 
and soon after he will see it spring up into new 
ne and become a young, fresh, and beautiful 

nt. 

‘i M. Jouannet relates that in the year 1835 several 
old Celtic tombs were discovered near Bergorac. 
Under the head of each of the dead bodies there was 
found a small square stone or brick, with a hole 
in it, es a few seeds, which had been 
placed there beside the dead by the heathen friends 
who had buried them perhaps 1,500 or 1,709 years 
before. These seeds were carefully sowed by those 
who found them, and what do you think was seen 
to spring up from this dust of the dead ?—beau- 
tiful sunflowers, blue corn-flowers, and clover, 
bearing blossoms as bright, and fresh, and sweet 
as those which are woven into wreaths by the 
merry children now playing in our fields. 

{s not the springing of the seed an emblem of 
the resurrection of the dead? Accordingly it is 
mentioned by the apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. xv., 
where, from the springing of the seed, he explains 
the doctrine of the resurrection unto life. 
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THE LITTLE SUNBEAM OF THE FARM- 


[THE GOOD SAMARITAN. | 


EMILY MILMAN, The suspicion formed ot him was correct. He 
and Mark had gone off together to seek their 


fortunes in the wide world. 


HOUSE. It was an hour or two before dawn on that 
By the Author of ‘“‘SouprerR HaRoLp.” October as when Bob stole softly down 
the stairs, undid the fastening of the door, ang 


stepped out, closing it gently behind him. Mark 


\CHarreR XXXIV.—THE WANDERER. was waiting for him, and they set off together. 
Bor it is quite time that we turn to Bob, and ed away from the town, where they rightly 


let the reader know what has become of him | judge 


search would be made, they walked on 


during the months he has been absent from his | and on nearly all that day. When safely out of 


home. 


the reach of pursuit, Mark turned out the shining 
x 
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gold for which he had contrived to change Mrs. 
urton’s note; for I need hardly tell you that it 
was Mark, and not Bob, who had taken it. Bob 
opened his eyes in amazement. 

‘“Why, Mark, however did you come by all 
that money ?” 

Mark laughed. 

“The good fairy, Fortune, sent it me, Bob, to 
show what she means to do for us.” 

‘*1t is a capital thing to begin with,” replied 
Bob, with sparkling eyes ; ‘‘ but you are sure you 
an by it honestly, Mark?” he added, doubt- 

y- 
With all his faults, Bob would rather have 
stuck to hard work—much as he disliked it— 
far rather than take what belonged to another. 
Mark burst into a Joud laugh. 

‘“Why, what a greenhorn you are, Bob 
Milman !—greener than I take you for. Now 
just use your senses and consider whether it was 
likely that I should steal all this money—for I 
suppose that is what you mean—just when we 
want to get off quietly. Why, they might send 
a@ policeman after us! No, no, never you fear ; 
I tell you, Fortune sent us.it, and she means to 
do better than this for us.” 

And with this answer Bob was obliged to be 
satisfied. 

The second morning, ‘when, as Mark judged, 
there was little chance of their being’ -followed, 
they made for an obscure roadside:rail way station, 
waited for the early morning traia;'and, stepping 
into a dirty, third-class carriage, ‘were goon speed- 
ing away jn the direction of one of our important 
seaport towns. . 

Bob felt almost bewildered at the busy throng 
with which they mingled on arriving there; but 
Mark, seldom nonplussed, was seemingly at 
home..among it all. He piloted Bob through 
the-crowded thoroughfares with as much ease as 
if they were threading the lanes of their native 
village. And he soon found a domicile for them 
—a shabby lodging in an obscure street not far 
from the docks; for though Mark had money, 
he was too wary to spend it all at once. 

The first two or three days were passed in 
wandering about the town, and pleasing them- 
selves with gazing at the many strange sights 
which met their eyes wherever they went. This 
sort of life just suited Bob, and he cared not how 
long it lasted. Mark, too, contrived to make 
friends with two or three fellows of a like turn 
of mind, so that time went on very pleasantly. 

But, after a week or two, Mark began to be 
absent, and to leave him to himself for a longer 
and longer time. Bob wondered a little at first, 
but Mark always turned up in the evening with 
&@ companion or two, and then they went to see 
some sight, or to some other less innocent amuse- 
ment. Generally, Mark brought home a fair 
amount for his day’s spoil; and when Bob 
inquired how he had come by it the only reply 
was— 
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‘¢O#, Fortune sent it, as’I told you she would; 
and we'll have a regular jollification.” 

‘‘ But why does she not send it to me as well?” 

Then Mark would laugh. 

‘*Oh, you see, I’m her favourite ; and maybe 
you don’t go the right way to work.” 

‘*Then I wish you would show me.” 

‘**Can’t let you into my secret; wouldn’t do if 
I could. You must find out for yourself, if I don’t 

get enongh for us both.” 

And thus the months passed away; and the 
time hung very heavy on Bob's hands, wandering 
about, as he was obliged to do, whether it were 
wet or dry, warm or cold; for to stay all day 
alone in their miserable lodging was not to be 
thought of. And though Mark provided bounti- 
fully for their supper, there was generally little 
else to be had during the day, and Bob was often 
very, very hungry; and he gazed wistfully at the 
loaves of bread that stood so temptingly im the 
bakers’ windows. 

Bitterly did Bob repent now of having left his 
happy home; and the tears would run down his 
pale cheeks at the thought of what his mother 
and Emily would feel could they see him now. 
Yet, the thought of them kept him from much 
evil ; and often he seemed to teel his little sister’s 
arms round him, and: her gentle voice pleading 
in his ear, as he had felt and. heard on that night, 
after his fight with Ned Gibson; long, long ago 
it seemed now. 

And this enforced idleness-was most wearisome 
to him; and he felt now, if he only had: work, 
how heartily he would do it.. Indeed, he did 
venture sometimes to inquire'at the shops, as he 
passed, if they wanted a boy; but of course no 
one would employ him. And whem ‘he ventured 
to complain to Mark, and beg that he might join 
him in what he was doing, whatever it was, Mark 
would answer— 

‘‘Why, Bob, I thought that was just what 
you wanted—just what you left home. for—to 
do as you please. If you want to work, you had 
better never have left Everleigh.” 

‘*] wish I never had!” sighed Bob. 

‘* Then go back.” 

Go back! Ah, would not Bob have been glad 
to do that! But how could he? He could not 
walk ; and as to Mark giving him money for the 
journey, that was out of the question. So he 
was obliged to settle down again into the old way, 
and bear it as best he might. 

It was creeping on towards the longest day, 
and they had been absent from Everleigh eight 
or nine months, when one evening Mark returred 
a little earlier than usual, and threw a handful 
of money on the table, and himself into the only 
chair their habitation contained. 

‘‘Bob,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I am quite tired 
of this sort of life; I don’t know what ‘you 
are.” 

‘‘Tired !’? was the earnest reply; ‘‘T should 
just think I am—tired to death! And oh, Mark, 
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I do hope you have pha some food in with | round, with a start, to see a policeman at his side. 
you, for I am nearly famished.” Mark glanced from side to side, in the greatest 
‘* Why, what a muff you are to be hungry!” | terror, to see if there was any chance of escape, 
‘*What can Ido? You give me no money.” {but there was none. The iron grasp in which 


**You should get it for yourself.” his arm was held told him there was none. 
**T can’t; I wish I could.” ‘*So I have caught you at last, young man !” 
**Help yourself to it, as I do.” the policeman said ; *‘ you have played that game 


‘*Help myself !’’ repeated Bob, in a bewildered | once too often. Now, no struggling! You might 
tone; ‘‘why, surely, surely, Mark, you have not | as well come quietly, for you have to come.” 
been stealing all this time ?”’ Bob had been half inclined to run away at the 

“Stealing! rubbish! If I can’t live without, | first sight of the blue coat, but he felt it would 
I must help myself, I tell you. I am not such | not be kind to leave his companion alone in his 
@ goose as to starve while other folks have!trouble; and he had done nothing wrong—there 


plenty.” could be no danger to him. But after a minute 
‘¢ Then we have been living upon stolen money | or two Bob chanced to look at his side of the 
all this time! Oh, Mark !” pathway, and he saw that he too was guarded, 


‘“Why, what else could we live on? Dou’t|though no hand had as yet been laid on him. 
tell me you were so green as not to know! I/ Poor Bob! he turned hot and cold all at once, 
know better !”’ and then he louked up so pleadingly in the police- 

‘J did not know. I never thought of such a| man’s face. | 
thing. I would rather starve—yes, I am sure I} ‘Oh, sir, please, I have done nothing amiss. 
wuould—than take a penny that was not my|I did not know that he stole until to-night.” 
own.” ‘You are found in suspicious company, and 

** For my part, I don’t see much difference in; must come along, If you have done nothing you 
taking other folks’ money or time, and you have | need fear nothing.” 
taken plenty of that, Bob. But, however, as 1| So the two boys were conducted to the station- 
said before, I am tired of it, and I am going to/| house, and locked in there for the night. 
change. I am going to sea; and I’ve taken two| Anda miserable night it was. Mark tried to 
places, for you and me, on board a ship. She; put a bold face on the matter, and carry it off 
sails at midnight, so we must be off in a few| with a high hand; but Bob was utterly down- 
minutes,” hearted, and in the midnight darkness, when no 

But Bob did not answer. He was considering ;'| one could see him, he could not help shedding 
and when his mind was made up he spoke in a| tears of shame at the thought of his mother and 
more decided manner than he had ever yet done; Emily. The remembrance, too, of his angel sister 
to Mark. came with a bitter pang to his heart that night. 

‘“‘No, Mark, I will not go to sea with you. | Was this fulfilling the promise that he had made 
You have deceived me. I never thought for a’ of trying to follow her? ) 
moment that the money we have been spending; Morning came at last, and the two boys were 
so freely was not honestly come by. But I know; brought before the magistrate. Mark was con- 
it now, and I will not trust you any more. I/victed of being concerned in a very extensive 
will go home.” robbery that had taken place, and was committed 

Mark glanced at him scornfully, and eyed him | to take his trial. But nothing could be proved 
slowly from top to toe. against Bob; so he was set at liberty, with an 

‘*A pretty figure you would cut to go home, | injunction from the mugistrate to be careful for 
certainly ! They would not know you; you would | the future what company he got into. 
be taken for an impostor.” Bob lingered a little to try to get a last word 

Bob’s face flushed with shame as he, too, glanced | with Mark ; but he was too well guarded, and 
down at his torn and ragged clothes. they could only exchange glances as he passed 

‘*T don’t fear their not knowing me,” he said, | on his way to prison. We may as well state here 
sadly. But he said no more. that the charge against Mark was fully proved, 

“Well,” said Mark, starting up, ‘‘if you will, and he was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 
not go with me, you will surely see me on board;| Deprived of his only friend—if friend he could 
and I must be off. I have not many traps to take ' be called—poor Bob was indeed desolate. He 
with me,” he added, with a half-laugh, as he wandered back to his wretched lodging. but the 
glanced round the bare and naked room. landlady would not take him in; she had heard 

Yes, Bob would go with him and see him off; | what had occurred, and did not want to house 
and the two went down the rickety stairs together, | thieves, she said. And besides there were two 
and passed out into the street. weeks’ rent owing, and it was little enoush of it 
she should see. So he had to turn ey ale 
CHAPTER AXXV.—THE CLAIMS OF JUSTICE. via ae ea Wander DOU a ental 
Tue two boys had gone but a few paces, when! For three days and nights he was on his fect ; 
Mark felt a hand laid on his shoulder. He turned | or if, for a few minutes, he would stop to rest ou 
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a friendly door-step, the fear of the policeman 
kept him from staying long. He often thought 
of his home, but he had no money to take him 
there ; and the unsettled life that he had led for 
the last few months had not left him sufficient 
strength to undertake the journey on foot. 

Once, in his rovings, he came near the brink 
of the wide river, and for one wild moment the 
thought of finding relief from his troubles in its 
dark waters came into his mind; the next, he 
fled in horror from the shore, and took care not 
to approach it again. 

But this sort of life could not last long. It 
was the evening of the fourth day since Mark 
had left him, and he was almost exhausted for 
want of food and rest. It had been raining hard 
all the day, but Bob had scarcely known it ; now, 
however, he began to feel chilly and damp, and 
looked about for some place where he might find 
a little safe shelter. 

The door of a church he was passing stood 
invitingly open, and he could hear the strains of 
the organ within. Bob had not been inside a 
church since the day he bid good-bye to Everleigh ; 
but he hailed this one as a harbour of refuge, as 
he crept into one of the first seats he came to, 
wishing they would allow him to stay there all 
night. 

The organ ceased, and the clergyman’s voice 
began with those beautiful words that have been 
the heartfelt language of many a one wearied with 
this world’s pleasure: ‘‘I will arise and yo to 
my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son.” 

They spoke of peace to Bob, and he longed, 
oh, how earnestly ! that he too could arise and 
go to his father. 

It was but little more that he heard ; for nature 
took revenge for the rough handling she had had, 
and he fell into a deathlike swoon, which seemed 
likely to last a considerable time. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE Goop SAMARITAN. 


THE week-day service was ended, and all the 
congregation, save one or two officials, had left 
the church. The woman who cleaned it was 
passing out, when she paused to close the door 
of the pew where Bob still was—oblivious to 
everything. 

‘* Aye, deary me! what have we here? a poor 
lad fast asleep, I do declare! Come, wake up; 
you can’t stop here all night.” 

But Bob took no notice of the little shake the 
old woman gave him. How should he, when all 
sense was gone from him for the present. 

‘* The lad’s not asleep; he is down in a dead 
faint. Here, you Thomas Smith,” she called to 
& verger, who was coming leisurely down the 
ue , ‘*make haste, and lend a helping hand 

ere,” 

‘*What is there to do, Mrs, Langham? Oh, 
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_& street lad, stepped in for shelter, I suppose ; 
then he must just step out again, that’s all. Come, 
you young fellow, be off, I say.” 

But the rough shaking Mr. Thomas Smith 
bestowed upon him did not rouse him any more 
than Mrs. Langham’s gentle one had done. 

‘“Why, the poor lad has swooned away. Can’t 
you see that? and not go shaking him in that 
way !’’ exclaimed the old woman, a little angrily. 
‘It’s from sheer want, I reckon. Only look at 
his poor arms and hands; why, he’s worn to a 
shadow.” 

Thomas Smith shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*We must get him to the workhouse; that’s 
the place for all such like—if he does not deserve 
a worse,” 

‘* Now, shame on you for thinking such a thing ! 
That poor lad is as innocent of anything but 
trouble, as sure as my name is Mary Langham. 
Only look at his face now! And as for the work- 
house, Thomas Smith, he’s not going to the work- 
house so long as I have a roof to shelter him.” 

‘‘You will get finely taken in if you harbour 
him, Mrs, Langham, see if you don't!” replied 
the man, with a short laugh. 

“*T don’t care if Ido! Do you think I won’t 
take compassion on him—and my only son a 
wanderer on the face of the earth? But there’s 
no harm in the lad. So just take him in your 
arms and bring him over to my house; it is not 
far, you know.” 

Thomas Smith, who was not an unkind man, 
though he was scarcely wishful to burden himself 
with the waifs and strays of the street, lifted Bob 
up gently enough, and was about to carry him 
away, when the clergyman, Mr. Harris, hearing 
the talking, came out of the vestry to inquire 
what it was about. 

‘‘This poor lad, sir,” replied the woman, 
dropping a low curtsey, ‘‘we found him in the 
pew; and he has fainted away from sheer want, 
sir—for nothing else, I am sure. And Thomas 
Smith, he’s going to carry him home for me, and 
T’ll see if I can’t bring him to, sir."’ 

The clergyman smiled. 

‘‘Ah, Mrs. Langham, you are not one of those 
who ‘pass by on the other side.’ I hope your 
kind intentions will be rewarded with success, 
And you must send up to my house for anything 
you may want.” 

So Bob was taken across the road and down 
@ narrow street, and laid on Mrs. Langham’s 
bed ; aud the kind, motherly woman shed tears 
of pity over him as she thought of what he must 
have gone through before he had come to the 
state in which she found him. 

Bob came to himself after a while, but only 
partially; for the long exposure to the rain 
brought on a low fever, from which he suffered 
for some days ; so that Mrs. Langham could not, 
if she would, have got rid of him. 

But she had no such wish ; her only care was 
to nurse him as well and as skilfully as she was 
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able. And she succeeded so well that Bob often 
and often fancied she was his mother, and that 
he was back again at home; and the revelations 
he made, in his unconsciousness, of his sad wander- 
ings, went to the heart of the kind woman who 
watched over him. 

But after some days the fever passed, and left 
him weak, ill, and miserable. For with returning 
consciousness came memory, and Bob felt as if 
he would like to die. No one would miss him; 
those at home had got used to his absence, and 
most probably thought him dead already, and he 
had better die than live. And so he lay, nearly 
motionless, making no effort after recovery ; and 
it almost seemed as if the life was slowly ebbing 
out of him. 

Mr. Harris had paid two or three visits, and 
had sent Mrs. Langham several things he thought 
would strengthen him. But Bob would not talk 
to him when he came; he only answered the 
hae va put to him—sometimes not even that. 

ne day, however, Mr. Harris came with the 
determination of rousing him, if it were possible 
te do so. Mrs. Langham had an errand to do in 
the town, so she left him alone with Bob. The 
poor boy had not attempted to rise from his bed 

et ; he had no desire, even if he had the strength. 
The wan, miserable face was turned towards him 
as he entered, and Mr. Harris was touched with 
pity at the sight of it. 

**Come, my lad,” he said, kindly, ‘‘ try to rouse 
up a little; this is not the way to get well.” 

‘¢T don’t want to get well,” murmured Bob, 
as he turned away from the friendly gaze. 

‘¢ You don’t want to get well?’’ repeated Mr. 
Harris, seriously. ‘*Do you know the conse- 
quences of not getting well? I fear, Bob, you 
are not prepared for the great change that awaits 
you if you do not get weil.” 

There was a minute or two of silence, which 
was broken by the thick, gasping sobs that burst, 
with a smothered sound, from Bob’s hidden face. 
He had been wishing to die, but he had never 
thought of the consequences. Mr. Harris bent 
aver inl and said gently — 

‘¢] wish you would make a friend of me, my 
boy, and tell me in what way you have wandered 
and sinned ; perhaps I can help you.” 

Bob farmed round eagerly then, and, the ice 
once broken, poured his tale into Mr. Harris's 
ear. It was not so bad as the clergyman expected. 
Mrs. Langham was right, after all; there was 
more sorrow than sin in his trouble. 

‘“My poor Jad, you have wandered far away 
from the right path, truly ; but, thank God, there 
is a way back. Both your heavenly and your 
earthly father are willing to receive you again, if 
you will only come.” 

‘I want to go home! I have so longed to go 
home !’’ sighed Bob; ‘‘and I think father will 
take me in again. But I have been nothing but 
a trouble to him, and it would be better for me 
to dée than to recover.” 


‘‘Ah! bat, Bob, before you talk of dying, 
remember your heavenly Father, from whom 
you have wandered ten thousand times farther 
than from your earthly home.” 

Bob ahagdered, but made no answer. 

** Unless you return to Him, through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour,” continued Mr. Harris, 
speaking very plainly, ‘‘He cannot receive yeu 
into the heavenly home. You feel quite sure 
your father would forgive you and take you back 
to his heart; and God is far more willing to 
forgive than he can be. Will you not say, like 
the prodigal son in the parable, ‘I will arise and 
go to my Father’?” 

Bob looked up, almost with a smile. 

‘*T heard you say those words, sir, the night 
I was taken ill, and they seemed to bring a little 
peace to me then.” 

Mr. Harris took out his little pocket Testament, 
and read the whole of the touching parable. 

‘* Bob, shall there not be rejoicing over you ?”’ 
was his only comment when it was ended. 

Bob did not answer, but as Mr. Harris took 
his leave he looked up and said— 
woot try, sir—indeed, I will try to come 

And Bob lay still after that, thinking deeply. 
He was thinking of his angel sister Mary, and 
of Emily, and her gentle loving ways; and her 
wishes, so tenderly expressed, that he would be 
different ; and as he thought, the tears came into 
his eyes, and he prayed that he too might ‘‘arise 
and go to his Father.” 

After that evening there was a change. Bob 
was no longer silent and sullen ; he talked eagerly 
to Mrs. Langham, and all his cry was to go home. 
His motherly friend sympathized with him, and 
helped him to get strong as fast as he could, that 
he might commence the journey. Mr. Harris had 
several conversations with him, and he had reason 
to hope that Bob was truly penitent, and sorry 
for his past life. . 

As soon as ever he was equal to it, almost 
before, Mr. Harris took him to the station, and 
saw him off on his homeward journey. The 
clergyman would have written to his parents, 
but Bob begged that he might go unannounced ; 
he thought they would receive it better. 

He looked a miserable object still: thin and 
gaunt, by reason of his late illness, and in clothes 
too small for him, though Mrs. Langham had 
patched up the holes, and made them as decent 
as she could. 


DISJONVAL AND THE SPIDERS. 


QUATREMER DISJONVAL, a Frenchman by birth, 
was adjutant-general in Holland, and took an 
active part on the side of the Dutch patriots, 
when they revolted against the Stadtholder. On 
the arrival of the Prussian army, under the Duke 
of Brunswick, he was immediately taken, tried 
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and having been condemned to twenty-five years’ 
imprisonment, was incarcerated in a dungeon at | perfect accuracy, that within fourteen days there 
Utrecht, where he remained eight years. would commence a most severe frost, which 

Spiders, which are the constant, and frequently | would make the French masters of all the rivers, 
the sole companions of the unhappy inmates of! and afford them sufficient time to complete and 
such places, were almost the only living objects ' make sure of the conquest they had commenced, 
which Disjonval saw in the prison of Utrecht. , before it should be followed by a thaw. 

Partly to beguile the tedious monotony of his | The commander of the French forces believed 
life, and partly from @ taste which he had imbibed /his prognostications, and persevered. The cold 
for natural history, he began to seek employment, | weather which Disjonval had announced made 
and eventually found amusement, in watching its appearance in twelve days, and with such 
the mcvements and habits of his tiny fellow- | intensity that the ice over the rivers and canals 
prisoners. He soon remarked that certain actions ' became capable of bearing the heaviest artillery. 
of the spiders were intimately connected with| On the 28th of January, 1795, the French army 
approaching changes in the weather. A violent]entered Utrecht in triumph; and Quatremer 
pain on one side of his head, to which he was| Disjonval, who had watched the habits of his 
subject at such times, had first drawn his atten-| spiders with so much intelligence and success, 
tion to the connection between such changes| was, as a reward for his ingenuity, released from 
and corresponding movements among the spiders. | prison. 

For instance, he remarked that those spiders 

which spun a Iarge web in a@ a oe 0a eee 
invariably withdrew from his cell when he ha a 

his bad headache; and that these two signs,| A TALK ABOUT CLOCKS AND 
namely, the pain in his head, and the disappear- LANTERNS 

ance of the spiders,.were as invariably followed ° ° 
by severe weather. So often as his headache 
attacked him, so regularly did the spiders dis- . 
appear, and then rain and north-east winds|Tuis was Alfred the Great’s clever contrivance. 
prevailed for several days. As the spiders began | 1f he made a case of horn to enclose the candles 
to show themselves again in their webs, and|the wind could not get to them. Moreover, if, 
displayed their usual activity, so did his pains | this case or Janthorn were mace ot white hora it 
gradually leave him, until he got well, and the} might be rendered sufficiently transparent zo 3ce 
tine weather returned. the candle through. 

Further observations confirmed him in believing| ‘I should think that this kind of clock, now 
these spiders to be in the highest degree sensitive | it was finished, would tell the time more correctly _ 
of approaching changes in the atmosphere; ard | than a water-clock.” . , | 
that their retirement and reappearance, their; Here is.an anecdote about one of these clocks. 
weaving, and general habits were so intimately | The wicked queen Elfrida, wishing very much 
connected with changes in the weather, that he| that her son should be king of England, contrived . 
concluded they were of all things best fitted to | to have his elder half-brother, Edward the Martyr, 
give accurate intimation when severe weather| murdered. Ethelred, her son, though weak, was 
might be expected. In short, Disjonval pursued | not wicked ; and when the tidings of his brother’s 
those inquiries and observations with so much | death was brought to him he was much distressed, 
industry and intelligence, that by remarking the| and burst into a passion of tears. This display 
habits of bis spiders he was at length enabled to| of grief on his part, for whose sake she had com- 
propuosu the. approach of severe weather | mitted this fearful crime, made his mother very 
rom ten'to fourteen days before it set in, which| angry. Not seeing any other weapon at hand, 
is proved by the following fact, which led to his; she seized the candle which stood near, or, as 
release. wee sacs ah we might. more correctly term it, ‘“‘The Castle 

When the troops of the French Republig over-| Clock,” and beat him with it with all her 
ran Holland, in the winter of 1794, and kept | strength. | : 
pushing forward over the ice, a sudden and.un-|. In China they were said to measure the time 
expected thaw in the early part of December | by burning matches plaited like ropes, with knots 
threatened the destruction of the whole army; in them at certain intereals. When the flame 
unless it was instantly withdrawn. The French | reached. a knot the hour was announced, during 
generals were thinking seriously of accepting aj the day, by striking the proper number on the 
sum offered by the Dutch, and withdrawing their | bells of the temple, and at night, by knocking 
trocps, when Disjonval, who hoped that the|two pieces of board together. i 
success of the republican army might lead to his} ‘* When were clocks like ours first invented ?” 
release, used every exertion, and at length suc-| Anabbot, who lived in the 11th century, is said 
ceeded in getting a letter conveyed to the French | to have constructed a time-measurer more nearly 
general in January, 1795, in which he pledged | approaching our clocks than those we have yet 
hitaself, from the peculiar action of spiders, of| spoken of. Not only did it, point out the ‘hones 
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and motions of the earth and planets, but even 
attempted to strike; for every morning it made 
@ sound which was meant to call the sacristan to 
morning prayers. 

‘sThat was getting on, indeed.” 

Most of these clocks, however, appear to have 
required some one to make them strike; for 
instructions are given in a book written at the 
time to him, who has the care of the clock, to rise 
early in order to strike it. 

‘©That must have been rather inconvenient. 
Now we have got to some clock a little like our 
own, can you give me any idea how they make 
them to tell the time so correctly ?”’ 

It is regulated, as you know, by the pendulum, 
which is a heavy weight that swings backwards 
and forwards. I do not understand much about 
the works, but I can tell you that inside is a 
wheel with notches or teeth round the rim. Each 
time that the pendulum swings away one of these 
teeth escapes, and this sets the wheels in motion. 
Clocks were first manufactured in England in the 
year 1368, when Edward III. allowed three artists 
from Holland to practise their occupation in this 
country. There is a famous clock at Strasbourg, 
-of which you may like to hear a short account. 
It was intended to show a celestial globe with 
‘the movements of the earth and planets, and the 
‘increase and decrease of the moon; an almanack 
-also, on which the day of the month was pointed 
-out by a statue. The hours were announced by 
a golden cock, and struck on the bell by an 
angel. Another stood near with a hour-glass, 
‘which he turned when the clock ceased striking. 
‘The first quarter was struck by a child with an 
apple, the second by a youth with an arrow, the 
third by a man with a staff, and the fourth by 
an old man with a cane. Some of these works 
are now, however, broken. 

Shall I say a few words now about watches ? 

‘*Oh yes; do, please.” 


A watch cannot have & pendulum, as that can | in 


only go when kept upright ; it is therefore moved 
instead bya spring. Watches were first invented 
at Nuremberg, in Germany, and as they were then 
usually made egg-shaped, were called Nuremberg 
ees. Charles V.. Emperor of Germany, is said 
to have been so delighted with them that he was 
accustomed to have several on his table before 
him after dinner, with his bottle in the centre. 
When he gave up his throne and retired to the 
' monastery of St. Just, he amused himself by 
endeavouring to regulate watches so as to make 
them all keep time together. The great difficulty 
in doing this is said to have drawn from him one 
day the following exclamation: ‘‘ How foolish 
I must have been to squander so much blood and 
treasure in the absurd attempt to make all men 
think alike, when I cannot even make a few 
watches keep time together !”’ 

Some of these watches seem to have been made 
to strike. The following anecdote will show that 

this might sometimes be found very convenient : 


The Emperor of Germany, of whom we have 
just spoken, and the King of France had their 
watches one day stolen from them in a crowd. 
Fortunately, however, the minute hand soon 
afterwards reached the hour, and the thief was 
detected by the watches striking in his pocket. 

‘What a pity that watches are not always 
made to strike now !” 

Occasionally, these pocket clocks, as they were 
called for some time, were made of very curious 
shapes. I have read of one formed like a tulip, 
scarcely an inch in diameter. The leaves or petals 
opened a little at the bottom, disclosing a small 
spring, which, on being pressed, pushed up the 
lid and showed the dial-plate. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, had one shaped like a death’s head. The 
dial-plate formed the roof of the mouth, and the 
works of the watch the brains. The whole of the 
outside was ornamented with Scripture subjects 
and allegorical figures. I might tell you of many 
more, but really I think we have waited long 
enough, and had better set out again on our , 
travels. 

Where shall we go to next? 

‘‘T thought once of asking you to tell me about 
carpets, but as you have already said ee | 
of the histories of candles and lanterns, I thi 
I would rather hear the remainder of one of 
these.” 

I will tell you, then, what I can remember 
about Lanterns. Alfred invented them, as you 
have already heard; but some kind of lanterns 
are also mentioned in the Bible. The officers to 
whom Judas Iscariot betrayed our Lord bore 
with them lanterns and weapons. Probably 
these lanterns were lamps with oil burning in 
them. It will astonish you to hear that a lantern, 
supposed actually to have belonged to Alfred, is 
still preserved at Oxford. ..% 

‘“*Do you think it was really his? It may be 
the very one that he made to put his time-candles 


At all events, it is supposed, on good grounds, 
to be as old as Alfred’s reign, and is said to bea | 
curious specimen of ancient English workman- | 
ship. There is also another curious lantern ip 
existence, called “The Moon,” rather like a 
globe in form. It used to be carried on state 
occasions before the members of the Chichester 
corporation. There was once a larger one of ‘the 
same shape called ‘‘The Sun,” which was kept. . 
for the use of the mayor. . | ack 

Large towns are, you know, now generally 
lighted by gas, and it is nearly as convenient to 
walk after nightfall as by day; but at the time 
when the lighting of the streets depended entirely 
on the inclination of the inhabitants, whether they 
would hang out a light or not, they wore a very 
different appearance. 

“IT should think no one went out late then, 
without it was absolutely necessary.” 

No, I suppose they did not ; but unfortunately 
robbers and other wicked people discovered that 
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this darkness was most favourable for their pur- 
poses. So many dreadful deeds were indeed 
committed, that several London parishes erected 
standards with fire grates in the most important 
places, and lighted fires when there was no moon. 
A law was at fast passed requiring the inhabitants 
of each house to hang = lantern outside their 
oor. 

‘‘T suppose from that time, then, that the 
streets became lighter ?” 

They would no doubt have been lighter had 
the law been kept by all; but many foolish 
people did their utmost to evade it, never con- 
sidering that the law was a wise and good one, 
and intended as much for their own benefit as 
for others. The law commanded that a lantern 
should be hung out at every door, so many obeyed 
it in the letter only by hanging out an empty 
lantern. 

‘‘ What foolish people !”’ 

The wording was therefore altered, and people 
were henceforth enjoined to hang out lanterns 
and candles. : 

‘‘T suppose that from that time they were 
obliged to obey ?” 

o such thing. Those who were so foolishly 
obstinate before continued still in the same frame 
of mind. They put candles in their lanterns, but 
would not light them, until a third order was 
issued that a lantern with a lighted candle should 
be hung out at every door. There was no evading 
the law then, so I suppose that the streets of 
London were lighted from that time. 

‘Some smali towns have not gas even now, 
but their streets are lighted by lamps, not by 
lanterns.” 

Glass lamps lighted with oil were introduced 
in Queen Anne’s reign, and were found so much 
more convenient than lanterns that the latter 
soon ceased to be used. Now that gaslight is so 
extensively employed, street oil-lamps will soon 
be as much things of the past as lanterns. 

‘‘How strange it is to hear how people went 
from one invention to another; and how thank- 
oe we ought to be to live in such comfortable 

3. bd 

must say a word or two of the famous Chinese 
Feast of Lanterns before we leave them. On the 
fifteenth day after the commencement of their 
new year the inhabitants of every house hang 
out a large number of rich transparent lanterns. 
The poorest buy as many as they can afford, but 
even the grandees reduce the expenses of their 
food, carriage, and dress, in order to spend as 
large a sum as possible on their lanterns. The 
most magnificent, as you can easily believe, are 
very expensive. The scene is so gay when they 
are all lighted at night that it is said the whole 
empire looks like Fairyland. 

‘* How I should like to see it !” 


WILD FLOWERS. 


How lovely are the sweet wild flowers 
That o’er the earth are spread, 
That twine about the emerald bowers, 
And spring where’er we tread. 
Down in the forest’s mossy nooks 
In lowliness they hide, 
In rustic lanes, by sparkling brooks, 
And on the green hill-side. 


How brightly, like the richest gems, 
They shine amidst the grass, 

And gently bend their fragile stems, 
As murmuring breezes pass. 

From heated rooms and noisome lanes 
The city children come, 

And each a fragrant bunch obtains, 
To beautify his home. 


Let every humble wayside flower, 
That blossoms on the sod, 

Teach us the wisdom, love, and power 
Of the Almighty God. 

Each was created by His hand, 
He gives them sweet perfume, 

And scatters them o’er all the land, 
In loveliness to bloom. 


And let us, when they fade away, 
As e’en the fairest must, 

Learn that we shall, like them, decay, 
And mingle with the dust. 

God grant that then our souls may soar 
To His blest home above, 

To be with Him for evermore, 
And sing our Saviour’s love! 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


. It breathes a filial spirit—‘ Father.” 

. A catholic spirit—“ Our Father.’’ 

. A reverential spirit—‘‘ Hallowed be thy name.” 
. A missionary spirit—‘*Thy kingdom come.” 

. An obedient spirit—‘* Thy will be done.” 

. A dependent spirit—‘* Give us this day our 


daily bread.” 


. A forgiving spirit— *‘ Forgive us our trespasses, 


as we forgive them that. trespass against us.’’ 


. A watchful spirit— Lead us not into tempta- 


tion, but deliver us from evil.” 


. A confiding and adoring spirit—“ For thine is 


the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for 
ever.” Amen. 
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[BRIC AND TOM MAKING IT UP.] 


CONSIDER THE END. 


THE STORY OF ERIC DUDLEY. 
By FRANC MARI, 
Author of **THRovucH CLOUD AND SUNSHINE.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXI.—AT HOME ONCE MORE. 


Two days later, Eric, with his tutor and Mrs. 
Comfort, left Holly Farm for Aldborough. 

Eric was sorry to leave his kind friends, but 
he was overjoyed at the idea of seeing his father 
again; and, although he rather dreaded the 
interview, he wished to meet his school-com- 
panions once more, and to efface the remembrance 
of the evening at High-cliff. 

Mr. Dudley returned home from business an 
hour earlier than usual, that he might drive to 
the station to meet his little son. When Eric 


caught sight of him standing on the platform he 
could hardly help springing out of the train 
before it stopped. 

‘Oh, pape he cried, ‘I’m so glad to ceme 
home.” Mr. Dudley replied in words of loving 
welcome, and then both turned to Mr. Heine. 

He had grown weaker, even in the few days 
that had elapsed since Mr. Dudley parted from 
him, and now seemed tired-out with his journey. 

‘“You may take Mr. Heine to the carriage,” 
said Mr. Dudley, “while Mrs. Comfort and I 
look after the luggage.” 

Eric did so, and Mr. Dudley soon joined them, 
having seen Mrs, Comfort safely in a cab to 
supewintend the care of the luggage with which 
it was piled. ‘ 

Then the carriage started off, and the horses 
soon brought them to Bramblebury Square. It 
looked the same as-ever. There were the smutty 
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trees, there was the twitter of the sparrows, there 
were the hard benches, the croquet hoops, and the 
well-known figures of boys at play. As the 
carriage drove up to the door of Mr. Dudley’s 
house, two boys were entering one of the gates of 
the square-garden, Robert Hellert and Tom Coles. 

**Hillo, Bob,” shouted Eric. 

Bob Major turned. ‘‘How d’ye do, Eric,” 
he said, and, without waiting to shake hands, he 
passed on with his companion, who did not even 
say, How d’ye do. 

Eric knew that the omission was intentional ; 
he knew that Robert Hellert had purposely given 
him a cold greeting. This was a cloud in the 
brightness of Eric’s home-coming; but it was 
one which he fully meant to make every effort 
to remove. . 

Mr. Heine retired to his room directly after 
their arrival. So Eric and. his father had dinner 
alone, as Mrs.Comfort preferred taking tea in her 
own little sitting-room. 

Afterwards, Eric crept up.to his father’s arm- 
chair, to have achat, as he was accustomed to do. 

‘‘Papa, [ have a favour to ask of you.” 

‘What is it, my boy?” 

‘‘It wants ten days before the first of next 
mouth,” resumed Eric. Then he paused— 

‘¢ Well!” said Mr. Dudley. 

‘*My. next allowance of pocket-money is not 
due till then,” continued Eric. 

‘*T guess what favour you are going to ask. 
You want me to advance you your money. Is it 
not so?” | | 

‘Yes, if you will be so very kind.” | 

‘“You must answer me two questions first,’ 
Eric. How have you managed to get through 
all your money before the month is ended? and 
for what purpose do you want money now?” 

‘¢T spent my money the day we went to High- 
cliff,” returned Eric. ‘‘I have only three 
shillings left.” 

‘¢What could you find to buy there ?” 

‘“‘Only ginger-bread and nuts. But I had 
no end of donkey-rides, and I paid a boy sixpence 
for a stick to beat the donkey.” 

‘¢That was extravagant. [am afraid, I must 
shorten your allowance. You see, one pound a 
month is a great deal for a hoy of your age, It 
would be enough to clothe and feed many a poor 
boy. But, tell me, how much did you spend on 
donkeys at High-cliff?””, 7 

‘¢Well, let me see, papa, There, was a 
shilling before dinner, and two shillings after 
dinner, and a shilling for going down to the 
station, and sixpence the boy, and—that’s all.” 

‘¢ Except sixpence for the stick ?” 

°¢-Yes.”’ ae 

‘©And that makes five shillings. Were you 
upon the donkey's back the whole time?” , 

‘Oh, no. We were playing at hide-and-seek 
part of the time.” cos | 

‘¢ And I suppose you Jent your donkey to some- 


body else, meanwhile ? te 


‘¢ No,” replied Eric. ‘I never thought of it, 
then.” 

‘¢ What do you want more money for now ?” 

‘¢Oh, papa! I’d rather not tell you.” 

‘Won't you tell me, Eric ?” 

Then the boy, with some reluctance, related 
the whole history of his refusing to let Tom ride 
his donkey, and the subsequent loss of the bat, 
and ended by saying: ‘‘1 want to buy Coles 
another, and that is why I am asking for the 
money.” 

Mr. Dudley put his hand in his pocket and 
gave Eric a sovereign. 

‘‘That is your allowance for next month, you 
May spend it as you please.” 


CHAPTER XXNXII.—Tom CoLES IS SURPRISED. 


THe next day, Eric might have been seen carry- 
ing a leathern case, containing a new cricket- 
bat, to a house in one of the streets leading from 
the square. It was where Tom Coles lived. 
Eric said he wished to speak to Master Coles, and 
was shown into the study, where Tom was busy 
sorting a collection of crests. He looked up 
from his work, but did not come forward to shake 
hands, as he might have done. 

‘Coles,’ Eric began, ‘won't you say how 
d’ye dg?” | | 
_ Yes, if you want me to. How d’yedo ?” 

Coles now resumed, his employment of sorting 
his crests. a . 

‘But, Coles, I want you to say How d’ye do, 

roperly.” = 

‘*So I did, didn’t 1?” 

Tom Coles must surely have forgotten that he 
was at home, and that Eric was standing before 
him as his visitor, or he doubtless would have 
been more ready to give him a welcome. 

‘*No, you didn’t mean it. I’m sorry to have 
behaved as I did the other evening. I’ve come 
to apologize. Will you be friends ?” 

Coles left his’ work now to say hurriedly, 
‘Yes, I'll be friends. I promised Bob Major 
that if you asked me I'would. If it hadn’t been 
for him, I declare I’d never have spoken to you 
again. As it is, I shan’t forget in’ a hurry that 
you have lost my bat for me.” 

Now Eric had left his leathern case and its con- 
tents on the hall-table, and at Coles’s mention of 
his bat, his thoughts reverted to it. 

‘‘Your bat was not a full-sized one, was it ?” 
he asked. 

‘*No,” replied Tom, ‘but’ it did very well 
for me. Besides, it was the bat I won for the 
gymnastic prize.”’ ae | 

“ But it would have got too small for you in 
time.” 

‘< Not till it was worn ont, I daresay.” 

_ Tom,” resumed Eric, addressing him by his 
christian name, which was seldom done among 
the boys, “I wish you would really make it up.” 
‘ “So I will, I tell you.” */ ! 


J avr 
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the ah peer oui sicnds:assre-wery nelote CHAPTER XXXIII.—GRACE HEARS SOME NEWS. | 
. Before. Tom could answer, a voice was heard | Grace DupLEy was putting away her books, after 
in the hall: ‘I say Coles, have you got a new! morning lessons, when a tap was heard at the 
bat?” i school-room door; before she could answer it, 

‘¢There’s Bob Major,” said Coles. Then, in a} Honour put in her head. ‘‘I thought perhaps, 
louder key, ‘‘Come in here, into the study. if you'd done your lessons, Miss Gracie, you 
No, I haven't a new bat: I wish I had.”’ wouldn’t mind letting Miss Meah just take a seat 


‘‘Whose is this, then?” pursued Robert, here, till your mamma is ready to speak to her 
entering the room with Eric’s leathern case in! about her work.” 


his hand. ~ Having said this, Honour bustled away to 
‘¢] don’t know,”’ said Tom. - i request Miss Meah to ‘‘step this way.” 
Tig yours, if you will accept it,” said| Grace did not believe Honour was talking of 
Eric. | , Rachael Meah; she had not in fact quite caught 
‘*Mine!"’. | 


all Honour had said, so she was still intent on 

‘¢Ves,- Please take it; I’ve bought it for you, ' arranging her lesson-books, according to their 

and if you would let us be real friends again, I} proper heights on her book-shelf, when Rachel 

should be so glad.” ; Meat came into the room, | 

‘Tom Coles was fairly surprised. Although! ‘* Rachel!” cried Grace, in glad surprise. - 

his foolish pride whispered that he had better: Rachel] folded her in her arms, in a closer 

decline the bat, his better feelings led him to embrace than she had ever given her before, and 

accept it. when Grace looked up she found that her eyes were 
‘“* Wel], Tom,” said Robert, ‘‘ are you not going | wet with tears. 

to thank Dudley for such a jolly hat?” | Ts anything the matter, Rachel?’’ Grace 
Instead of thanking Eric, Tom held. out his| asked anxiously. 

hand to him. . ‘*No,” replied Rachel, smiling through her 
“I ought to be ashamed of myself,” he said; ' tears. I’m very happy, and you have partly been 

‘‘T have said and done a great many nasty mean | the means of making me so. I’m going to be 

things. -I was very ill-natured when I led on| married.” | | 


the boys so that you must have been exhausted| ‘‘To Mr. Preston ?’”” 
before the race was over. I’m not sure, either,; Grace had rightly guessed. eo 
but what you had the best of the argument.” ‘‘That’s what he meant by saying you were old 
‘¢What argument ?’’ asked Eric. friends,” remarked Grace demurely. At which 
‘¢ About the betting. I think it does make/ Rachel smiled, and said she did not believe it was 
one selfish and grasping. There!” Tom’s! quite what he meant, as people can be old friends, 
last exclamation did not seem to bear on the) and very good friends, without being married. 
subject; but it was meant as a conclusion to it,; | ‘*Is he very good ?’’ was Grace’s next question. 
nevertheless. : : ‘¢ Very, very good,” said Rachel. ‘*That is 
_ + You are better off than you were before you to say, he tries to please the Master he has 
lost your own bat, I can tell you,” said Robert, | chosen, in everything. He is so good that when 
drawing the bat from its case. ‘‘ This is a beauty. | we first became friends I thought he was too 
And ’tis full-size, that’s more.” ood.” 
‘I’m glad to have a full-sized bat, and in| ‘But you don’t think so now?” 
such a jolly case too,” said Tom. A bright smile flitted over Rachel’s face. Then, 
‘*T-must go,’’ said Eyic, suddenly ‘feeling as| with a more serious look, she added, ‘‘Oh, no; 
though he had heard as much in favour of the/I now know ‘that the fear of the Lord, that is 
bat as was due to it. And before either Tom or, wisdom: ani to depart from evil is understand- 
Robert could stop him, Eric was out of thejing.’ I would not have him different now.” 
houses eae’ | | As Rachel spoke, Grace’s thoughts reverted to 
He was so light-hearted, that he felt as if he! the conversation she. had heard between Rachel 
could have flown instead of walked home. He'and Lady Grace Helford. Jiight seemed thrown 
was beginning to experience the ‘‘ sweet delight | on a part which had hitherto been dark to her. 
of being kind.”’ ‘‘Did you ever expect to see him again?” 
Tom Coles and Bob Major stayed to inter-| she asked. | , | 
change a few words before they parted. ‘‘I| |. ‘*No,” replied Rachel softly. ‘And we might 
wish I had taken your advice at first,” said Tom. | never have met if it had not been for you, my 
‘‘T wish I'd made it up with him before he gave | child.” 
me the bat. It was mean of me not to.” — Grace’s heart was too full to allow her to speak 
‘¢It does not much matter, now,” returned | for a few moments, At lenyth, she asked, ‘* Are 
Robert; ‘‘and I daresay Dudley was all the | you going to be married soon ¢” 
more pleased that you let him see that you liked! Just then Mrs. Dudley opened the door. 
his bat.” **Have you finished the work already ?’” Mrs. 
_—__ ; Dudley inquired. oe 
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‘¢ No, ma’am,”’ returned Rachel, in the respect- 
ful manner she never lost, even when speaking to 
those who considered themselves her equals. “I 
have brought back the work unfinished. I am so 
very busy just now, I am afraid I must decline 
doing it.” 

Mrs. Dudley fancied her dignity offended by 
Rachel’s answer. 

‘‘1 think, when you undertake to do my work, 
you should finish it before you take in work for 
other people. I am eae annoyed at your 
having brought the work back undone.” 

‘<’m sorry, Mrs. Dudley, but I have such a 
very short time to prepare my own things that 
I dare not spend any time in any other work. 
I wish, nevertheless, to thank you for the kind 
employment you have so long afforded me. 

Mrs. Dudley was quite at sea. ‘‘Don’t you 
wish for any more work, Rachel ?” 

‘¢No, thank you. I should have told you at 
at first. I am going to be married in a month.” 

‘Going to be married! Have you been long 
engaged ?” ; —— 

‘¢ Only since the day I went to High-cliff with 
the refuge-boys,” Rachel answered quietly. 

‘SAnd may I ask whom you are going to 
marry ? I cannot help feeling an interest in any- 
one whom IJ have known so long.” 

If Mrs. Dudley had used the word curiosity, 
instead of ‘interest, she would perhaps have 
spoken more correctly. Not but what she 
cicagat she had spoken her actual feelings, and 
Rachel answered her accordingly. ‘‘The name 
of the gentleman I am engaged to is Mr. Preston.” 

‘The gentleman.” The word grated on Mrs. 
Dudley’s ear. 

‘“‘ And what is your husband ?” she asked. 

‘¢Mr. Preston is a clergyman.” 

‘*A clergyman of the Church of England ?” 
Mrs. Dudley asked, in unfeigned surprise. _ 

‘‘Yes,” was Rachel's quiet answer. * ‘‘ He 
was ordained by the Bishop of Rochester, ten 
yoars ago.” 

‘6 You have known him a long time then ?”’ 

‘¢ After he was ordained, he came to be curate 
in the parish my father livedin. He stayed there 
four years. Then he went to India, as a mission- 
ary, and I had not seen him since, until the day 
we spent at High-cliff.” And then Rachel added, 
‘*l’ll say good morning now. But first, may I 
ask if I may be allowed to call to say good-bye 
to your little daughter before ] leave Aldborough.” 

‘¢We shall be glad to see you,” said Mrs. 
Dudley, beginning to feel a vast deal more respect 
and liking for Rachel Meah than she had ever 
felt before. es 

With this permission Rachel went away, 
leaving Grace happy in the prospect of another 
meeting, yet mournful at the idea of the parting 
which must follow. 

The news of Rachel Meah’s approaching 
wedding spread quickly. Grace saw Eric in 
the square-garden about half-an-hour after 


Rachel had gone, and told him ; and he, in his 
turn, told his schoolfellows, when they met there 
later in the day. Various were the opinions 
expressed. 

‘‘T’m glad of it,” said Robert Hellert, be- 
ginning forthwith to whistle— 


“‘ Merrily, merrily rang the bells, 
The bells of St. Michael’s tower.” 


‘‘T always said she was a lady in disguise,” 
said Charlie Cubitt; upon which Christopher 
Dudley requested to know when and to whom he 
had made such a remark. As Charlie was net 
able to bring forward a witness to support his 
assertion, he was obliged to submit to being 
called a false prophet. 

‘*T tell you what I should like to do,” Tristram 
Smith observed ; ‘*I should like to give her a 
myendering coed present.” 

“ ‘Why Trist,” exclaimed Hellert, ‘‘I thought 
you were for cutting the shop, or something very 
like it, not long ago.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps I’ve changed my mind,” returned 
Smith. ‘Not that I ever really contemplated 
doing such an idiotic thing as leaving off eating 
the best tartsin Aldborou At any rate, when 
a wedding is on hand one likes to feel generous.” 

‘* Not much use feeling generous, if one can’t 
act upon it,” Tom Coles remarked. 

‘How do you know I can’t?” 

“IT don’t know,’’ said Tom. 

‘* Well, you may know now, for I’m as poor as 
a church mouse. But I have sixpence a-week, 
as 1 suppose most other fellows have. And I 
tell you what I think we might do: suppose we 
all club as ed and buy Rachel Meah a little 
present—a book, for instance ?” 

‘* Delightful !” exclaimed little Harry Hellert, 
who had lately joined the group of schoolboys. 
‘*If we were each to give a penny, there would 
be—let me see—there would be fifty-two pence.” 

‘*And that would be four and four pence,’ 
said Charlie Cubitt. ‘* That wouldn’t buy ave 
handsome book. No; I think we might affor 
sixpence each. That would make ”— 

** One pound six,” said Christopher Dudley. 

‘* Yes,” rejoined Charlie Cubitt. ‘‘ Now, if we 
were each to give a shilling, we could give her 
something worth having.” 

‘*Suppose we do ?” suggested Tristram Smith. 

‘*I’m agreed,” said Coles. 

* And so am IJ, and so am I;” echoed all the 
voices. 

‘* What shall we give her?” was the next 
proposition. 

After a long discussion, it was agreed that 
the present should be a book, and that the book 
should be a Bible. 
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LITTLE CHARLIE’S MISSION. 


MEMORIALS OF A CHILD IN HEAVEN. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER SECOND. 


ELuA’s coming seemed to impart new life and 
new vigour to little Charlie’s enfeebled frame ; 
day by day his strength increased, until, within a 
few weeks, he was able to take short walks and 
revisit many of his former favourite haunts ; and 
once more he began to take an interest in his 
many pets. 

He had a number of beautiful rabbits, who all 
knew him, and, when he called them by their 
several names, would thrust their noses out of 
their wired homes, and caress the gentle hand 
that never came to them empty. Each day he 
took, or sent them, according as he was able, fresh 
green leaves, which they delighted to eat out of 
his hand. 

But there was one which was his especial 
favourite, a beautiful white lop-eared rabbit. 
When Charlie first got it, it was very sickly, and 
he was told it sald not live, but he was deter- 
mined to try what he could do, and tended it 
with unceasing care. Having heard that milk 
would be of use to it, he begged his mamma’s 

ermission to keep some of his breakfast milk 

or it. She said he need not do that, as she 
would order some to be kept for it elsewhere, and 
that he should give it himself. But this did not 
satisfy Charlie, he did not like to give to another 
that which cost him nothing, and very happy he 
felt when the desired permission was obtained. 
The sick rabbit throve Se under his care, 
and was now the finest one he had, and the most 
attached. It would follow him anywhere he 
went, and at a distance it was hard to know what 
queer, little, bounding thing it was that was 
following so faithfully. But Charlie was kind to 
all his rabbits, and never forgot te give them 
food and water. 

Charlie had his garden too, and, when his health 
ee he attended to it very carefully. He 

ad many choice flowers, and now some were in 
fall bloom, others only bursting their little green 
shells ; while on others he had placed matting to 
protect them from the heat of the sun. 

Charlie’s great pleasure was to gather his pretty 
flowers and take them to the aged and sick in 
the village. 

There was one little boy who was his special 
care. He had met with a sad accident a few 
months previous to Ella’s coming, and never after 
could leave his bed. Charlie was his constant 
visitor, when well, and the little boy’s room 
was never without some trace of the thought and 
love of the ‘‘dear young master,’’ as Charlie was 
lovingly called by his many humble friends, 
James Ward, for so the sick boy was called, still 
lives, and lives to bless the memory of Charlie. 


Charlie’s last great pet was his pony ; it was as 
snow-white as his rabbit, with a long silken 
mane, and flowing tail of dappled grey. It also 
knew “the young master,’ and whenever he 
said, ‘‘Come, Frisk,” it would run from the 
furthest end of the field, put its head over the 
gate, and look up to Charlie’s face, with a wistful 
expression, as if it would say, ‘*I love you.” 

uring the bright summer months dear 
Charlie was almost restored to his former health, 
and, day after day, he and Ella wandered, hand- 
in-hand, on the glistening sands ; and as he was 
not sufficiently strong for regular study, she 
taught him lessons in their daily walks, from 
the flowers, the rocks, the shells—even from the 
great ocean. And Charlie’s mind unfolded itself 
in new and ever-increasing ripeness, rewarding 
the loving care which Ella unsparingly lavished 
on him. Each day deepened the hold which little 
Charlie had gained on ElJa’s heart, and, alas! for 
her future happiness, she was learning to cling to 
him as she had once clung to her dead father. 
And most fully he returned her love, calling her 
his ‘‘darling Ella.” 

But we must not linger over the brightness of 
this last summer. It passed away, and autumn 
came. With the summer sunshine again faded 
dear Charlie’s strength : his walks grew shorter, 
the sea breezes became too sharp for the delicate 
chest, and it was only when the sun shone very 
brightly that he and Ella could take a short ram- 
ble in a sheltered, leafy copse, that extended for 
more than a mile in Mr. Seyton’s grounds. 

One soft and balmy day at the close of October, 
they were walking slowly in the leaf-strewn woods. 
It was one of Ella's dark days: thoughts of the 
past, and all that she had lost came crowding on 
her memory, so as to shut out the calm realities 
of the present. Not yet had she fully learned 
the lesson of trust which she so much needed. 
She looked at Charlie’s face, and envied him. 
He was ever peaceful. But she thought that if 
he had known trouble as she had that his peace 
must fail, and yet she acknowledged to herself 
that even in his placid life, there were many 
vexations, many disappointments, which, though 
they might appear trivial to her, yet were great 
to him; these he ever bore with unbroken 
cheerfulness; the peace of the little face was but 
rarely ruffled ; the passing cloud ever left but 
clearer sunshine behind. Ella wondered, and 
again broke, almost involuntarily, from her 
lips, the oft repeated question— 

‘* What makes you so happy, Charlie ?” 

‘‘There is nothing to make me unhappy,” he 
replied. 

‘“ But there might come something which you 
would not like,” pursued Ella. 

‘¢ Ah, but I never think of that, Ella. God 
can keep it away if He likes, and if He did send 
anything that I did not like, it would be because 
I wanted it ; just as papa corrects me when I do 
wrong.” 
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‘“*But Charlie, there are many thinys which | practical, as well as a theoretical disbelief of God, 
happen that 1 know must grieve you. For in-| and that until she was content to leave her cares 
stance, when you wanted so much to go and spend | with Him, simply because it is said, ‘‘ He careth 
the day out last week, with your mamma, and for thee,’’ and that, therefore, He could not be 
your cough came on so badly that you could not | indifferent to the smallest of her cares—until 
go; and when Minnie broke your beautiful) then, she could not say, ‘‘Lord, I believe.” 
steamer, I know it grieved you; yet you did not | Ella did not reply to little Charlie, but, in the 
seem unhappy. Sit down here, my Charlie, and | fond kiss pressed on his brow, he seemed to find 
tell me what it is helps you to be so happy. Ia satisfactory answer, for he said no more. 
want to be like you, darling ?” They walked homewards slowly in the autumn 

They then sat down on a smooth stone, over-' evening’s golden sunset, Charlie repeating, in a 
hanging a sparkling rivulet, which leaped and low voice, the words of that beautiful little 
nes in ee the trees met in a; hymn— 
natural arch overhead, and the busy, feathered . 
choir sang in melodious concert in the balmy air. eee ear aie of God in heaven, 
Charlie took a lower seat, at Ella’s feet, and, look- Chil Tee ok of cht dren str : 
ing up in her troubled face, said— . A hol ae ey ams ta 

**T will tell you, Ella, what I always say to , Ys BAPPY : 
myself when these little troubles come—‘God is; As they came out of the brown-leaved wood the 
my refuge.’ It is a sweet verse, and it seems to, Scene around was very fair. The great ocean 
help me. But, Ella, I must tell you that when | slept, steeped in molten gold, not a ripple 
Minnie broke my steamer the other day I felt | ruffled its mirror-like beauty. No harsh sound 
very angry, and had to bite my lips lest I should | fell on the ear; the distant murmur of the 
say wrong things, and if God had not helped me/rivulet; the gentle splash of the wavelet on the 
I could not have kept my passion down.” sandy shore; the subdued songs of the singing 

‘¢'Well, Chailie, suppose some one you loved! birds; all harmonized with the quiet beauty of 
very much were to be very ill, perhaps die, what|the evening. Charlie’s look of calm delight 
would you do? Do you think you could find! showed how deeply he enjoyed the scene. He 
comfort then ?¢’’ said, as if to himself— 

A look of great suffering passed over the dear| ‘‘ How beautiful beaven must be; this is so 
child’s face, at the possibility of being called on to| lovely, I long to be there.” 
part with any one of thuse whom his affectionate! Ella's watchful ear caught the half-uttered 
heart loved, aud he did not answer for a few) Sounds, and, involuntarily pressing him to her, 
moments. But, as if in that silent, momentary | said— 
communion, he had gathered strength for so| ‘‘You must not say that, Charlie. What 
dreaded a trial, he said in low, firm tones, ‘‘7 should I do without you? You are my little 
know God would help me, for He says, ‘Call, friend, my comfort.” 
upon Me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver; ‘‘Do I comfort you, Ella, darling ?” he said, 
thee ;’ and in another place, ‘I will never leave} ‘‘I am very glad. But if God tovk me to 
thee, nor forsake thee.’ Oh, I could trust Him, | heaven He would still be your Friend, and He 
Elia, still 1 think ; for God is too good to send | never dies. I don’t think I shall live to be a 
trouble, if He did uot mean to send help with it.| man, and perhaps it is better that I should die 
Then if such a grief came, it would comfort me| when I am a little boy; if I grew up I might 
to think that there was some one in heaven whom | not do what was right, and then you would all 
I loved. Heaven would seem more like home| wish I had died when I was young. Something 
then ; going to heaven would be like going home, | tells me I shall never come here again, but God 
and you kuow I like that. And I would ask | will be your refuge,” he added, quickly, as he saw 
God to take me up soon. Don’t these thoughts | Ella’s look of pain. 
give you comfort, Ella? Don’t you trust in} ‘‘ Do you not feel well?” she hurriedly asked. 
God ?”’ ‘*Yes, Ella, thank you,” he gently replied, 

‘*I try, dear Charlie,” Ella replied, ‘‘and since! “I only feel tired, and that I should like to 
I knew you 1] think I can succeed better; you|sleep.”’ 
often help me, but when I lost my dear father| Ella looked at him anxiously, but he seemed 
I felt quite forsaken.” unusually well ; a deep flush crimsoned his cheek, 
~ “Oh, yes, Ella, darling,” he said, in loving and his soft blue eye beamed brightly. 
earnest tones, ‘‘that must have been a hard trial; Before she slept, however, she stole quietly 
to bear, and I have often asked God to help you, ; into Charlie’s room, to look at him again, and 
and be your great comfort. I have never had ascertain for herself if there was any need for 
such trouble, and I don’t know what I might do|alarm. He slept calmly, and although the little 
if] had. But God says, ‘I will help you,’ don’t hand that lay outside the clothes felt hot and 
you believe His word, Ella?” dry, yet his cheek was pale enough now; the 

Ella started. The child's simple questions | flush had passed away. 
made her uneasy. She felt that there was a! As Ella looked, she thought how very like an 
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angel he seemed, and she no longer wondered at 
his longing to form one of the Cherub band that 
surround the throne of God. 
_ Next morning, however, little Charlie was very 
ill indeed. He was not pale now—a deep, red 
spot burned in the centre of each cheek; the 
blue eyes, that had beamed so brightly the even- 
ing before, were heavy, lustreless, and half closed. 
Scarcely recognising Ella, he tumbled and tossed 
in his little bed, restless with the hot fever-blood 
that bounded through every throbbing vein. 

The doctor {soon came, and shook his head as 
he told the anxious mother that the dread 
scarlet fever had stricken her darling, and he 
could only hope for the best, while his manner 
showed he apprehended the worst. 

Ere that sad day had passed, the deadly 
disease reached the baby-sisters, and soon they 
too struggled between life and death. Mrs. 
Seyton could not leave them, and very thankful 
she felt, that in Ella, her only boy had a nurse as 
loving and faithful as she herself could be. 

Night and day, Ella hung over Charlie’s bed, 
her hand ever ready to supply the oft-repeated 
request for something to cool the parched Lips, 
or to bathe the aching temples. 

But soon he did not know Ella; delirium set 
in. There was nothing in the fevered ravings to 
startle or pain the unwearied watcher. Memory 
but reproduced the past ; walks with Ella, games 
with his baby sisters, all mingled with precious 
portions from God’s word, snatches of beautiful 
hymns, until Ella marvelled as she listened to 
the store of heavenly truths that fell from the 
lips of the unconscious boy. Sometimes he 
seemed to think he had reached the summit of 
his desires, that he was a bright angel, and the 
words, “ beautiful, beautiful’? would be uttered 
with held breath, as if the very scenes were 
passing before him, and he was actually a par- 
taker of those longed-for joys. 

Long, long Ella watched, sadly, by the bed of 
the frail child, expecting every day to see him 
die ; but little Charlie's mission was not yet ful- 
filled, his work on earth was not yet completed ; 
and contrary to all expectation, the one dear 
to so many hearts lived. But though Charlie 
did not die, one of his baby sisters was taken 
away. 

With deep feelings of gratitude, Ella marked 
each symptom of returning health. Charlie 
rallied so quickly, that three or four days after 
his baby sister was taken to heaven, the doctor 
ordered him to be removed from bed, and 
laced on a couch in the southern window. 

hey had not told him his sister was dead, 
managing to evade each affectionate inquiry that 
he had made for his baby playmates ; but now 
he must be told, for the next day, there would be 
an empty cradle in the nursery, and a tiny mound 
in the village churchyard. 

Mrs. Seyton’s heart was too deeply rent to 
carry the news with sufficient calmness to her 
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loving boy. Ella, therefore, must tell him. Sorely 
she shrank from the painful task, but it must be 
done ; with an inward prayer for help, she seated 
herself on a footstool by Charlie’s couch. “ 

He looked so fragile, yet with such an air of 
heaven-born peace, that she hesitated long ere 
she could bring herself to cloud that loving, 
tender spirit. 

Little Charlie was the first tc break the painful} 
silence. ‘‘How good you have been to me, Ella,” 
he said, ‘‘while I have been so ill, 1 can never 
thank youenough. But where has dear mamma 
been? I have often missed her. And last night, 
when I was half asleep, I thought I felt her kiss 
me. And she seemed in sorrow, for a tear fell on 
my cheek. But before I could speak, she had 
gone. Where is she now, Ella ?” 

‘*You know, my Charlie,” Ella replied, ‘‘ your 
mamma has been nursing the dear babies; she 
could not leave them but for a mcmcnt at a time 
to come to you, and she has generally come when 
you have been asleep, that aie might not have 
to grieve you by going away so soon. Many 
kisses, my Charlie, mamma has given you when 
you have not known it.” | 

‘“ But now, Ella, cannot she come? You 
told me that Minnie was almost well, and that 
Lily was quite well, and had no more pain, then 
why does she not come? Why are you crying, 
Ella, darling? You know I love you as well.” 

‘*Put your head on my shoulder, Charlie,” 
Ella said, ‘‘and listen to me, while I remind you of 
something you said to me that last day we were 
in the woods together. You were talking about 
heaven, dear ; and do you remember you said, if 
any one you loved very much were to go there, it 
would make you think about it more like home. 
You said it would comfort you to know that 
there was some one waiting for you in heaven. 
Do you remember, Charlie ?” 

While Ella had been speaking, she felt Charlie 
shudder, as :f a dawning of the truth were coming; 
she dared not look. But soon he raised himself 
from her arms, and, clasping his little hands, 
said— : 

‘¢T know now, Ella, baby Lily has no more 
pain, for she is with Jesus, Justsay ‘yes,’ only.” 

‘* Yes,” she replied. 

Charlie did not say anything, but covered his 
face with his bands ; one deep sob escaped him, 
and Ella saw the tears stealing between the 
almost transparent fingers. He remained very 
quiet for some time, and Ella, thinking he might 
be asleep, drew a shawl over him, and rose up 
gently to leave the room, but as she was leaving, 
Charlie said in low, trembling tones. 

“God is my refuge, Ella; kiss me, and leave 
me.” 

When she returned, an hour or two after- 
wards, he was sleeping. Traces of recent and 
heavy tears were on his face; but there was the 
same look of peace, and on his knee his little 
Bible, his finger on the peace-giving passuge, 
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help in trouble.’’ 


ow beautiful the child-faith that, in the 


“God is my refuge and strength, a very present ' 


companion. She had read, over and over again, 
the passages that told of Jesus, the Holy Spirit 
had brought them home to her heart, and, by 


midst of trouble, took God at His word, and means of ‘‘ John’s Prayer-book,” Christ had given 


slept on its comfort. 


JOHN’S PRAYER-BOOK. 


A 8AD account of the sufferings of a poor Roman. 
Catholic girl, who seemed to be dying ina decline, | 
was brought to a kind lady in the neighbourhood, | 
and she determined to goand see her. ‘‘She 

cannot long survive, if her mother’s account be| 
correct,’ she said, ‘‘I will see whether anything! 
I can send will diminish the violence of her 
cough, and perhaps, as I have known her from | 
a child, she may allow me to read to her.” | 

Her heart full of prayer for God's blessing, 
the lady set off, and entered the lowly and lonely 
cabin. There she beheld the object of her visit, 
pale, and panting, and wasted to a skeleton. 

“IT have come,” said the visitor gently, 
‘‘thinking that now you are so ill you might 
like me to read to you.” 

**T should, I should,” replied the dying crea- 
ture, ** but you must read John’s Prayer-book.” 

**T thought,’ said the lady, ‘‘that as you 
were so ill, you would like to hear a few verses 
out of God’s own Word, to learn how much your 
Saviour loves you.” 

‘‘John’s Prayer-book teaches me that,” said 
she, ‘‘and it gives me comfort, and it gives me 
joy. I shall be glad to hear you read, but you 
must read out of John’s Prayer-book to me ; it 
is wonderful that John (her brother), who loves 
me so, should want to go to sleep instead of 
reading to me; I could listen the whole night 
long to his Prayer-book. I called him up last 
night to read to me, but after a while he fell 
asleep ; is it not wonderful he should want to 
sleep while reading that book? I could listen 
to it for ever; I should never want to go to 
sleep while I had any one to read to me. 
Mother, bring John’s book.” 

It was brought ; the mother, little suspectin 
that John’s Prayer-book was the much-feare 
and hated Bible. At a glance the lady knew the 
precious volume; and, turning to the sick bed, 
she asked, ‘‘ What part shall I read to you ?” 

‘* Read to me about the Saviour of the world, 
that His blood cleanseth from allsin; read to me, 
too, where it is said, ‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ Oh, John’s 
Prayer-book is a beautiful book !” 

The lady chose those passages which she thought 
would be most simple and comforting ; and found 
that they were all known and treasured, and 
delighted in by the poor dying girl. She could 
not read much, but during her long illness 
‘John’s Prayer-book” had been her constant 
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to her eternal life. 
She did not survive the lady's first visit many 
days, but while life remained her faithful friend 
visited her daily, cheering her with the blessed 
words she had so loved, when her hands became 
too weak to hold the book, and her eyes too dim 
to see it, until the heaven-taught spirit forsook 
its earthly dwelling-place, and now, absent from 
the body, is present with the Lord. I. B 


“NOT ONE OF THEM IS 
FORGOTTEN.” 


LUKE xir. 6. 


I waTCHED the sparrows on the eaves, 
One cold November day ; 

And as they flitted here and there, 
They seemed to me to say, 

“O child of sorrow, cast away 
Thy doubts and anxious care, 

For He who guides our feeble wings 

Is present everywhere. 


He shields our feathers, gives us food, 
Protects our young from harm 

O faithless one, be still, and lean 
On His almighty arm. 

Our lives depend, from day to day, 
On Him who framed the skies ; 

And cannot man repose in Him, 
The True, the only Wise?” 


° 
’ 


And as these winged messengers 
Thus preached to me, I felt 

A calm steal o’er my troubled soul ; 
And as I meekly knelt 

In prayer unto my Saviour God, 
The cloud was chased away, 

As mist before the sun’s bright beams, 


That cold November day. A. F. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Ir is still our pleasant task to thank our friends for 
their sympathy and zeal, while we express the hope 
that they will continue to exert themselves on our be- 
half. If there is one of our readers who has not yet 
tried to gain subscribers, we say to him or her, Dear 
friend, if you are pleased with SumsHINE, do you not 
wish that others should share your pleasure? Then 
pray set to work and makeit known. You are aware 
you can obtain canvassing bills and specimen num- 
bers by writing to the Editor, or asking the nearest 
bookseller to get them from London. 

Tus VoLUME FoR 1868.--This will, we hope, be 
ready by the 25th of this month; price ls. 6d. in 
plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. in extra cloth, all colours, gilt 
sides and edges. Covers for binding will be ready at 
the same time, price 6d. and 9d. 
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[oct IN THE DARENESS. ] 


EMILY MILMAN, 


THE LITTLE SUNBEAM OF THE FARM- 
HOUSE. 
By the Author of ‘‘SoLtpIER HAROLD.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE PropIGAL’s ReETuRN. 


OcToBER had come round again. It had been 
a more prosperous year at the farm than the pre- 
vious one: the harvest had been splendid, and 
all the cows had been replaced, so that things 
were looking quite bright again. 


But there was one burden which no outward 
prosperity could remove. It rested heavily upon 
them all, but most heavily upon Mrs. Milman. 
She never ceased to blame herself for the part 
which she had acted towards her favourite boy ; 
but she had given up all hope of ever seeing him 
again. The smile was rarely on her lips, and it 
required all Emily’s sunshine to keep up anything 
like cheerfulness in the house. Mr. Milman 


grieved deeply, too, over the boy; and his own 


affliction was no light one to bear patiently. 
They had all drawn round the fire one evening 


| just before supper—all the family,—but no one 


M 
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had spoken for some few minutes, when Mrs. 
Milman suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ What was that ?”’ 
‘¢What, mother?” asked her husband; ‘‘I 
heard nothing.” 
“‘T did, though. It sounded like a sigh or 
groan or something outsice.” 


his hands, burst into tears. The sight of the 
familiar faces and of the familiar scene was too 
much for him, for it was Bob! 

Mrs. Milman sprang towards him. The light 
of the fire and the blaze of the lamp had flashed 


/upon him for a moment, and the mother’s eyes 


‘¢Oh, mother,” said Gilbert, ‘‘yon must have : had recognised him, 


fancied it. There can be no one outside.” 


‘‘Tt is our own boy! our own Bob!” she 


The mother said no more, but she listened! almost shrieked; and then she flung her arms 
wistfully. At last-Emily jumped up, and began , round him, and mingled her tears with his. 


to set the supper. 
again. 

‘It is very nearly a year since our poor lad 
went away. I wonder, I do wonder what has 
become of him.”’ 

‘‘And we must wonder on; we shall never 
know in this world ; I begin to think so myself 
now,’ was Mr. Milman’s reply. 

‘*Oh, but, father,” put in Emily, eagerly, ‘‘I 
don’t! 
again some time. 
quite rich some day.” 


Then Mrs. Milman spoke , 
| the mother and son were locked in a close embrace, 


Bob’s arms were about her in a minute, and 


the others standing round in silence. At last 
Bob raised his head, and whispered in his mother's 
ear :— 

‘* Mother, can you forgive me ?” 

For all answer Mrs. Milman drew his heed on 
to her bosom again, and clasped him still closer. 

‘‘Bob, lad,” said the voice of Mr. Milman 


I feel almost sure we shall see dear Bob | from his chair, ‘‘ you must come to me, I cannot 
Perhaps he will come back | come to you.” 


Bob looked up, and his mother released him. 


Mr. Milman laid his hand on his daughter’s| He rose, and went up to his father. 


head. 

‘You are made of hope, Millie; but I fear you 
have not much ground for it. I fear our poor 
lad must be dead, or I do think he would have 
written.” 

‘‘That’s what I have said long ago,” replied 
Mrs. Milman. 

Nothing more was said then. 

As they drew round the table, there came a 
knock at the door. Just a single knock—zgentle 


‘*Thauk God you have come home, my son !” 


| he said, laying his hand on his shoulder. 


Those two words, ‘‘my son,” touched Bob 
more than anything else could have done. He 
sank on his knees, and burying his face in his 
father’s lap, again burst forth with the wailing 
cry, ‘* Father, father, can you forgive me ?” 

‘*Hush, hush, lad, you need not talk of for- 
giveness : you have been forgiven long since. If 
only you have come home to do better. Buf let 


and timid—as if whoever was outside had some; us have supper, mother, and talk afterwards ; for 


doubt about admittance. 
listened, but it was not repeated. 
‘*T don’t half like it,” said Mrs. 


They all started and‘ Bob looks as if he wanted something to eat.” 


Mrs. Milman sprang up at the word, and bus- 


Milman, fear- | tling about, brought out a bottle of home-made 


fully ; ‘‘it is so late, and there are so many of| wine and a plum cake, in honour of Bob's return ; 


those Irish about still.” 

‘*Nonsense, mother,” replied Mr. Milman, 
cheerfully; ‘‘there is nothing to be afraid at. 
Open the door, Gilbert, and let us be knowing 
who it is.” 

Gilbert went to the door, but the darkness 


without and the dim reflection of light from the} assistance. 


kitchen did not allow him to see very distinctly. 
‘‘It is a tramp, I believe, mother, and very 
weak and ill he seems, poor fellow !” for the new 


all the while casting wistful glances at her boy 
as he sat beside his father, asif she could scarcely 
believe that he had indeed come back again. 

Bob nearly broke down again when he dis- 
covered his father’s helpless state—that he could 
not move from his chair to the table without 
‘he rest of the family had grown 
used to it, but to him it came with all the sudden- 
ness of a great shock. 

‘*Qh, father,” he whispered, ‘‘and this is my 


comer was leaning against the doorpost, and he: doing, I know itis. Father, I deserve that you 
stretched out his hand to Gilbert without speak- i should turn me away, and have nothing more to 


mg 


ve Bring him in, my lad, bring him in,”’ called | 


do with me.” 
‘*¢ And when he saw him, he ran and fell on 


out Mr. Milman; ‘‘ perhaps the fire and a little! his neck and kissed him,’” said Mr. Milman. 


of something to eat may do him good.” 

And then he added, in a low tone, to his wife, 
who had cast a frightened glance around, ‘‘ We 
must be kind to the wanderer, Mary ; who knows 
where our poor lad may be wandering to ?” 

Gilbert brought the stranger in—a thin, gaunt 
lad of fifteen. He would have brought him to 
the fire, but the boy stopped almost on the 
threshold of the kitchen ; he looked round, and 
then sank into a chair, and covering his face with 


'**You are welcome back to our hearts, Bob— 


your mother’s and mine. There has always been 
a warm corner kept for you there. And I say 
again, Thank God for bringing you back to 
us.” 

They drew round the table, and during the 
meal Bob related all that had befallen him during 
his absence. The tears ran down Mrs. Milman’s 
cheeks as she heard of the straits he had been in 
from want of food. 
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‘*Oh, my lad, my lad !” she exclaimed, ‘‘ why 
did you leave your home ?” 

** Because, mother, I was idle, and did not want 
to work ; that was just it. But I should have | 
ara glad enough to work when I could not get 
it.” 

‘* Bob,” and there was a tremor in the father’s 
voice as he turned eagerly towards his son, ‘‘ Bob, 
you did not give in to Mark’s ways? you never 
stole ?” 

A flush spread over the pale, sallow face, but 
Bob’s eye was bright as he looked into that of 
his father. 

‘*No, father, I never touched a single thing 
that was not my own, knowingly; I had been 
too well trained for that. I was that one night 
with Mark in prison, and I shall never forget it! 
But it was not for anything that I had done, only 
for being found with him.’ 

‘Then you did not take Mrs. Burton’s five 
pounds, Bob ?” asked Gilbert. 

Bob looked up in surprise. 
explained to him. 

‘‘No, I knew nothing about it. I suppose; 
Mark must have taken it, though; for he was! 
very flush of money when we started.” | 

‘*T knew it !” exclaimed Mrs. Milman, triumph. | 
antly; ‘‘I knew our boy was neverathief!” | 

‘¢ Thank God that he was preserved from that !” | 
was her husband’s fervent reply. 

Then came the story of his illness, and the kind- 
ness of Mrs, Langham and Mr. Harris. | 

‘Poor lad !” said Mrs, Milman, softly ; “how | 
you must have suffered! and how thin and pale! 
you are still! But we will soon make you strong | 
and well, now we have you at home again.” 

They lingered long over the meal. When at: 
length they rose, Mr. Milman said, ‘Before we | 
go to bed, we must thank God for bringing our 
wanderer back to us.” 

They knelt round him—that re-united family— 
and in a few simple but fervent words their 
thanksgivings went up to their loving Father in 
heaven, who had turned their trouble into joy. 

Then Gilbert and Emily and the two little 
boys bade good night, but Bob stayed behind. 
When he was alone with his parents, Bob took | 
a hand of each. 

‘‘Father, mother,” he said, while the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, ‘‘I have nearly broken 

our hearts, and yet you love me still. But I 
have had a lesson that will last me my life. I 
do not think I shall ever want to be idle any 
more. I will work my hardest, and try, if that 
is possible, to make up for the grief I have caused 
you. You don’t know how glad I am to be at 
home again. I have often and often thought I 
should never see your dear faces more. How 
foolish and wrong I was to leave you !” 

‘¢‘ Ay, lad, home is the best place, after all; 
and I hope you will be wiser for your experience, 


re hope I shall, father ; I think I shull,’’ was | 


The matter was 


Bob's earnest reply; ‘‘for,” and he spoke the 
words softly and reverently, ‘‘unless I had first 
returned to my heavenly Father, I do not think 
I should ever have had the courage to face my 
earthly one.” 

Mr. Milman did not answer for a minute. 

“*Thank God,” he said at last. ‘‘If you have 
taken Him for your Friend, Bob, we need not 
fear for you, and you have come home in a double 
sense. Qh, lad, let this be a warning, a life-long 
warning against following your own way! See 
what trouble it has brought you and others to; 
for you caunot go wrong, Bob, without making 
others suffer. Take God’s ways, my boy, and 
then there will be happiness for you, thouvh there 
should be trouble too.” 

Gilbert and Emily were talking in Emily’s 
room when Bob went up-stairs ; they made room 
for him beside them on the wide window seat. 

‘*Oh, Bob,” said Emily, putting her arm round 
him, ‘‘ we are so delighted to have you back 
again ; but I always knew you would come back.” 

‘* Yes,” said Gilbert, ‘‘ Millie was always sure 
of that. I don’t know why. Why was it, 
Millie ?” 

‘* Because,”’ whispered Emily, and her young 
face brightened as she spoke, ‘‘ because I asked 
God every day to bring him back; I knew He 
would answer some time, and He has.” 

Bob bent and kissed her. 

‘Thank you, Millie; your prayers may have 
done more for me than you think. Anyhow, I 
am sure the thought of you has often kept me 
from going wrong when I have been sorely 
tempted, And, Millie,” he continued, almost 
dropping his voice to a whisper, ‘‘I do think I 
am trying now to keep my promise to Mary.” 

And then he turned to his brother. 

‘* Gilbert, can you forgive me for all the wron 
I did you, and all the work I put upon you? 
will do double now.” 

‘Oh, Bob, I would have done a thousand 
times more, if it would only have kept you at 
home !” burst from Gilbert. 

At length Bob sought his own room—the same 
little room he had been wont to occupy. The 
sight of the familiar place il aa unnerved 
him ; and throwing himself on his knees by the 
bed, with tears and sobs he begged for pardon 
for all the sins and follies of his youth, and for 
grace to guard against them for the future. And 
then, tired out with all he had gone through that 
day, he lay down on his own bed, in his own dear 
home, and slept. 


CHAPTER XXX VIII.—ConcLvsion. 


‘‘Now, father,” said Bob, cheerily, the next 
morning, “you must set me to work; I will 
do anything.” 

‘*Nay, my lad,” said Mrs. Milman, ‘‘ you must 
get a little strength first, and some flesh to cover 
your poor thin arms, before you talk of work.” 
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So 


But Bob was not willing to wait ; he had been 
idle long enough, he said ; and he should soon be 
well and strong with the good home living, and 
the dear home faces. 

‘s Ay, my lad, it will be best to begin at once,” 
was his father’s reply. ‘‘ Gilbert is master now ; 
he will find you something to do.” 

It was a trial for Bob to pass up and down the: 
village among his old acquaintance, and see the | 
meaning looks directed towards him, and to answer 
the questions and the remarks on his altered 
appearance. But Bob bore it bravely, for he 
knew he had brought it on himself; and it would 
have been a thousand times worse to bear if he | 
had taken Mrs. Burton’s note. | 

Mrs. Burton herself called at the farm with an! 
apology for her wrong suspicions, and an offer to 
return the money; but Mr. Milman would on no 
account hear of that; for if it was not Bob that 
took it, it was Bob’s companion, and Bob had, 
unknowingly, helped to spend it. 

Bob worked on the farm all through the winter ; 
but though he worked hard, and never grumbled 
at anything he had to do, it was plain the work 
was not to his mind. So when the spring was 
nearly gone, and the busy time over for the 
present, Mr. Milman proposed that he should 
make choice of some other employment more 
suited to his tastes. Bob did not care much 
what it was, so long as it was not farming. 

So it was agreed that the next time Gilbert 
went to the town he should ask Mr. Wilkinson, 
the bookseller, if he were yet willing to receive 
him. Mr. Wilkinson demutred somewhat—and 
no wonder ; a lad who had run away from home 
was not likely to be of much use to him, he 
thought. However, on hearing of the reforma- 
tion in Bob, and on the lad’s faithfully promising 
to do his best, he consented to try him for a 
month. 

Mrs. Milman grieved sorely at again parting 
with her boy; but he would not be far from her, 
and they could some of them see him often ; and, 
as Bob himself said to comfort her, — 

‘¢Dear mother, I do not think you need to 
fear for me; I have a safeguard now which I had 
not before. I mean to try to please God first, 
and then, I think, I shall be sure of pleasing my 
master.”’ 

And Bob did please his master. The business 
was one to his taste, and he entered heart and 
soul into it, not without looking for strength 
above; so that when the month was over Mr. 
Wilkinson was quite willing and glad to keep 
him on. And Bob was enabled, by God’s grace, 
to resist all temptations to unsteady habits ; 
instead of going out in the evenings he strove 
to improve himself; and he grew into such a 
steady, quiet, plodding workman, that Mr. Wil- 
kinson valued him greatly. 

When some years had passed, Bob married 
his master’s daughter, and is now in a fair way 
of succeeding to the business, 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Milman felt very gratefu 
to Mr. Harris and Mrs. Langham for the care 
and interest that they had taken in Bob; and 
as soon as he had returned Gilbert wrote the 
former a letter of thanks in the name of his 
parents. Afterwards, Mrs. Langham came to 
visit at the farm. She was delighted to find the 
boy she had nursed back to life grown into a 
steady, industrious young man. The first use 
Bob made of his earnings was to send her a little 
present, as a token of grateful remembrance. 

Things continued at the farm in much the 
same state for some years—Gilbert growing more 
and more accustomed to the management of 
matters,—unti], at length, when there was a 
prospect of the young man marrying, the father 
and mother, with Emily and the two younger 
boys, retired to a small cottage at the other end 
of the village. 

Elizabeth Sinclair still kept up her friendship 
with Emily; it was a friendship likely to last 
for life, for it had been of great benefit to both. 

Nannie Cooper remained with her aunt and 
uncle for some time, acting the part of elder 
daughter, and setting a good example to her 
cousins ; until, at length, her good qualities and 
the ee worth of her character gained the 
affections of a steady young mechanic, who sought 
and won her for his wife. 

Emily never became the lady her mother wished 
her to be. She was the loving, gentle attendant 
of her father’s declining years ; indeed, he often 
said he could not possibly do without her; and 
when, not long after leaving the farm, another 
stroke came and carried him to the grave, his 
latest words were a prayer for a blessing on the 
head of his dutiful and affectionate daughter. 

But Dr. Sinclair’s marriage portion was given 
at last. Emily gave her heart and her hand to 
Harry Saunderson, a young farmer in a neigh- 
oun village ; and she went with him, to be 
what she had been in the house of her parents, 
the brightest sunbeam of an earthly home. 

A. E. W. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU. 


(See Vignette in Title-page.) 
How many a heart is happy at this hour 
In England! Brightly o’er the cheerful room 
Flares the heaped hearth, and friends and kindred 

meet, 

And the glad mother round her festive board 
Beholds her children, separated long 
Amid the world’s wide way, assembled now ; 
And at the sight, affection lightens up 
With smiles the eye that age has long bedimmed. 
I do remember when I was a child, 
How my young heart, a stranger then to care, 
With transport leaped upon this happy day, 
As o’er the house, all gay with evergreens, 
From friend to friend with eager speed I ran, 
Bidding “A Merry Christmas” to them all. 
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CONSIDER THE END. 
THE STORY OF ERIC DUDLEY. 
By FRANC MARI, 
Author of **THRovucH CLOUD anp SUNSHINE.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—MELCHIOR SEBASTIAN. 


At Mr. Dudley’s desire Mr. Heine became a 
regular patient of Dr. Dudley, who, after his 
first visit, confirmed the physician’s opinion, and 
recommended change of air and the use of mineral 
waters, 

Mr. Dudley was rich; he was also generous; 
and he resolved to spare neither trouble nor 
expense in procuring for his son’s tutor every- 
thing which might be beneficial for him. He 
informed Eric one day that instead of going to 
the sea-side, as he had wished, he intended going 
into Germany, that Mr. Heine might drink the 
waters of one of the many healing springs to be 
found there. 

Eric was charmed at the idea of a trip to Ger- 
many, which he had not visited since they were 
there with his mother just before her death, now 
four years ago; and with all the hopefulness of 
youth Eric anticipated great things for Mr. 
Heine’s health from the change. 

As they were to start within a few days, Eric 
was fully occupied in making preparations for 
the journey, and saying good-bye to all his 
friends. 

At length the evening arrived when they were 
to embark on board the steamer for Ostend. 
Mrs. Comfort stood at the hall door to see them 
off, for she was not to accompany them, and 
Moral helped the cabman pile up the luggage. 
Grace and Mary were on the balcony at No. 50 
to wave a last good-bye, and even Mrs. Dudley 
peeped through the muslin curtains and wished 
them a pleasant journey. Christopher, Arthur, 
and Harry had gone down to St. Katharine’s docks 
to watch the departure of the boat. 

The next day and night Mr. Dudley thought 
it wise to spend at Antwerp. Here Eric saw the 
beautiful pictures of the old masters, for which 
the town is so celebrated, and would willingly 
have stayed longer to explore the grand old town 
itself; but the next morning they were obliged 
to start on their journey again, taking the train 
for Cologne. Mr. Heine bore this part of the 
journey so well that he was able to accompany 
Mr. Dudley and Eric to see the wonders of the 
town, of which he, as all Germans, are so proud. 
There was the cathedral to be visited. At a first 
glance at the incomplete mass of beautiful Gothic 
architecture, standing in the midst of quaint houses 
and old-fashioned shops, Eric had serious thoughts 
that Mr. Heine had made a mistake in calling it 
the cathedral; but when they entered the build- 
ing and peeped through the endless avenues of 
arches, Eric understood that it was indeed the 


cathedral, and that the pictures from which he 
had formed his ideas of its outward appearance 
were imaginary sketches of the cathedral as it 
will be, if the legend concerning its non-completion 
prove untrue, and the design of the architect be. 
eventually carried out. In the cathedral was the - 
reported tomb of the wise men who came from 
the East to worship the heavenly Babe at Beth- 
lehem to be seen, and in another church the 
bones of eleven hundred virgins, said to have been 
slain as they passed through Cologne on a pil- 
grimage to Rome. There was all this, and a 
great = more, which we have not space to tell 
you of. 

Before leaving the town, Mr. Dudley took Eric 
to the shop of the real Jean Maria Farina, the 
original inventor and manufacturer of the far- 
famed eau-de-Cologne, that they might procure 
a flask of it for Mrs. Comfort and Mrs. Dudley, 
and Mary and Grace. 

After a day in Cologne, they took a steamer 
and went up the Rhine as far as Bietrich, cele- 
brated as being the place of residence of the Duke 
of Nassau. Then they took a carriage and drove 
over hill and dale to Schwalbach, which place they 
were to make head-quarters. 

Mr. Heine determined to begin taking the 
waters at once. So the first morning after their 
arrival he rose at seven, and prepared to sall 
forth with the rest of the invalids, with whic 
the place abounded, to take a morning draught. 
- his surprise, he found Eric ready to go with 
m 


‘*I’m sorry you should have disturbed yourself 
so early,’’ he remarked, addressing his pupil. 

**T should not like you to go alone,” said Eric. 

To which Mr. Heine replied, ‘‘ You are very 
kind,’’ and put his hand through his arm, eset 
as a a fae partly as a caress ; while Eric be 
to wonder what made him feel so happy—whether 
it were owing to the cheering music of the well- 
tuned band which played while the visitors to 
the spring walked up and down, sipping their 
morning draught, chatting and laughing as they 
did so; or whether his happiness were owing to 
the pleasant morning sunshine, or the picturesque , 
landscape. 

When they returned home for breakfast a 
pleasant surprise was awaiting Mr. Heine. The 
postman had left a letter for him from his sister, 
telling him that she was about to start with the 
countess, to whose children she was governess, 
for Schlangenbad, a peny country nook, a few 
miles from Schwalbach. 

‘* We must ask the countess to spare your sister 
to come over and stay with us for a few days, or 
as long as she can spare her,” Mr. Dudley said, 
on hearing the contents of the letter. _ 

An invitation was sent and accepted, and Eric 
drove over with his tutor to fetch their visitor. 
As Mr. Heine greeted his sister he seemed to 
become his old self again. Eric thought he had 
never seen him so well or in such spirits. Even 
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his sister Gretchen remarked that he did not look 
as ill as he had made himself out. 


the brother, ‘‘I could not tell anybody, but I 
believe the first stages of my illness was home- 
sickness. Everything was strange and different 
to my own fatherland. I thought nobody loved 
me in England; but now I know that the English 
are kind as well as rich, for Mr. Dudley is like a 
father to me.” 

Eric sat listening. Mr. Heine made no mention 
of him ; there was no word of gratitude towards 
him. Mr. Heine continued speaking as though 
he were not aware of Eric’s presence. 

“*] have never met any one like you, Gretchen, 
although there are many whom I have lately 
learnt to love. There was the farmer’s son, 
Reuben, and the farmer and his wife—you know, 
Gretchen, I told you about them. And there 
was a young gentleman in the square who once 
told me he liked me because I was a Jew. I like 
him for saying so.” 

Eric’s heart smote him, and although he felt 
he was interrupting a conversation in which he 
was supposed to have no interest, he asked, ‘‘ Was 
that Robert Hellert ?” 

At the sound of Eric’s voice Mr. Heine’s reserve, 
which seemed to have been cast aside whilst he 
had been speaking, returned. ‘‘We will not 
mention names,” he said. 

‘*T am sure it was Robert Hellert,”’ said Eric. 

‘*He got my secret out of me the first Sunday 
I met him in the square-garden. I told him my 
name, which I will tell you now, if you care to 
know it. I was baptized Melchior Sebastian. 
Melchior, after my mother’s father ; Sebastian, 
after our great musician, Sebastian Bach.” 

Eric was silent the rest of the way. He was 
thinking how honourably Robert had kept Mr. 
Heine’s secret ; how meanly he had divulged it. 
He was growin ere in the thought of the 
past, when Mr. Heine laid his hand on his shoulder. 
“*T forgot you were listening when I spoke to my 
sister just now,” he said; “but although I did 
not say 80, you are good to me too.”’ 


‘*T mean to try to be. 
‘And I will love you for it,” was the German’s 


simple reply. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 


THEY had been at Schwalbach about three weeks, 
when Eric, on his return from his morning walk 
with his tutor, one day, found his father in the 
dining-room writing letters. 

**T am glad you have come home before I send 
this letter to the post,” Mr. Dudley said ; “I wish 
to tell you its contents.” 

‘*Does it concern me, papa ? 
Dr. Jones. Have you been writing to him ?” 

‘Yes; I’ve been writing to him about you. 


‘awa 
‘*1 believe I shall get quite well now,” returned | 


"Tis directed to} in Germany under t. 
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‘‘Papa! you are not going to send Mr. Heine 
1"? 

‘*No; he shall still live with us as your tutor, 
l to help you at home, to talk German with you, 
| to read with you, and to walk with you.” 

‘‘But why can’t he teach me altogether? I 
‘should like him to teach me regularly once more.” 

‘* He is not strong enough, my boy.” 

A look of alarm came over Eric's face as he 
asked, ‘‘Don’t you think he is so well as he 
thinks himself? Papa, will you tell me what 
' the doctor’s opinion is ?” 

Mr. Dudley delayed his reply for a few seconds ; 
then he said, ‘‘The doctor here says he is much 
better than when he first came; he may recover, 
but he will need great care for a long time to 
come.”’ 

‘‘Papa,” said Eric, seriously, ‘“‘have you no 
other reason for sending me back to Dr. Jones ?” 

‘* Is not the reason I have given you enough ? 
I think you must take it asa sufficient one. Now, 
Eric, I must finish Dr. Jones’s letter instead of 
talking to you.” 

Mr. Dudley spoke partly in jest, partly in 
earnest, partly because he wished to avoid giving 
his little son any other reason. 

But Eric was not to be put off. ‘ Papa,” he 
urged, ‘‘I so wish you to tell me if that is the 
only reason.” 

boy.” 


‘“*T wish not to tell you, my 
Mr. Dudley spoke so tender y that Eric involun- 
‘I guess your other 


tarily drew nearer him. ‘ 

reason, papa,” he whispered. ‘‘You think we 
do not get on well together. You have seen that 
I have failed in my behaviour towards him.” 

‘‘T have seen that you have tried to be kind 
since we have been here; but I also see that as 
an only child you had better mix with companions 
of your own age as much as possible. They may 
do for you what brothers and sisters might have 
done—make you think less of yourself and more 
of others.”’ 

‘*T mean to try to be more unselfish,” was Eric’s 
low reply. 

‘It is very, very hard to be unselfish.” As 
Mr. Dudley spoke his thoughts flew back to 
troubled scenes in his own early life when his 
own generous nature had experienced the truth 
of his words ; but Erio’s wandered away to Reuben 
Grey and his cousin Grace, and he thought they 
knew what it was to be unselfish ; and he fancied 
there was something which made their unselfish- 
ness pleasant to them. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE WEDDING. 


Two days after the conversation just recorded 
Mr. Dudley and Eric left Schwalbach for home. 
At the doctor’s suggestion Mr. Heine remained 

whe care of his sister for a week 


’ 


or two longer. 
The day after Eric’s arrival in Aldborough, 


You are going back to school after the holidays.” | Grace peeped through the blind of her little bed- 
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[GRACE AT RACHEL’8 WEDDING. | 


room, saw it was a glorious summer’s morning, told that his cousins wished to speak to him, he 

and clapped her hands for joy. She would not | soon made his appearance, ‘ooking as though he 

have had that day cloudy or wet, or anything | could have slept a little longer, it must be con- 
but filled with sunshine for all the world; for: fessed. But the news Grace had to tell soon drove 
something very important was to take place. | away all drowsiness. 

When she was dressed she stole into Mary’s room.; ‘‘’Tis most delightful that you came home last 
‘‘ Are you awake, Mary ?” she asked, gently. night,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ most delightful !” 
‘‘No; go away,” was Mary’s reply. But as: ‘‘ Why?” inquired Eric. 

Grace was in the act of obeying her she spoke: ‘‘ Because you can come with us to the church. 

again; ‘* What do you want?” | That’s what I came to tell you. Rachel is going 
‘*T only came to ask you whether you would | to be married to-day.” 

come with me to tell Eric.” ** Hurrah !”’ shouted Eric, almost as enthusi- 
‘*You must not go to Eric at this time in the! astically as Grace herself. ‘I'll come. I should 

morning. I’m sure it can’t be seven o'clock.” = like to see Mr. Preston married, and Rachel too. 
‘S°Tis nearly eight,” replied Grace. Which church is the wedding at ?” 

‘‘Then I must get up. I'll go with you after’ ‘‘ At St. Stephen’s,” replied Grace. ‘‘ That’s 
breakfast. "Tis no use going before.” ‘the worst of it. "Tis so far off, that we must 

After breakfast Mary went with Grace to call ' start early, as the wedding is to take place at a 
upon Eric. He was not down; but upon being quarter to eleven.” 
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‘‘T think I can spare the carriage,’’ said Mr. 


Dudley. And so it was arranged that Eric and 
his cousins should drive to the church. But 
when Grace returned home her hopes were nearly 
dashed to the ground by Mrs. Dudley, who was 
standing in the hall as she and Mary entered the 


house. 

‘* Where have you been ?” she inquired. 

‘“To ask Eric to come with us to Rachel Meah’s 
wedding,’’ Mary said. 

‘¢ What do you mean ?” rejoined Mrs, Dudley. 
‘‘T do not wish Grace to go mixing with the rabble 
at Rachel Meah’s wedding. I had no idea you 
meant to go.” 3 

‘*T promised to take her.” 

“Well, I can’t help what you 
don’t think ’tis fit she should go. 
isn’t even at our own church. 
entirely forbid your going.” 

Tears of anger and disappointment were over- 
flowing Grace’seyes. ‘‘Where’s-papa ?”’ she cried. 

- He's gone ; and if he were here he would not 
contradict my word. Don’t be a baby, Grace. 
I’m sure you can’t care about going.” 

‘‘T do, mamma; I care very much,” sobbed 
Grace. "Tis very, very unkind not to let me go.” 
To prevent herself saying more, Grace ran up and 
shut herself in her own room. She had been there 
about a quarter of an hour, when she heard her 
mother’s voice calling her. 

‘* Grace, come down.” Grace obeyed. 

‘J did not know your uncle was going to take 
you,” Mrs. Dudley continued. ‘‘ There, don’t cry 
any more; you may go with him. Give me a 
kiss, child.” 

Grace kissed her mother, and gave her uncle 
a loving look of gratitude in return for the part 
she knew he had had in persuading her mother 
to let her go. 

‘* Now, Gracie, we will get into the carriage,” 
he said. 

But Grace hung back. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” asked Mrs. Dudley. 
‘‘Don’t you care to go now?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, mamma,” returned Grace, looking 
wistfully into her mother’s face. Then, lowering 
her tone, she added, ‘‘I am sorry I spoke so just 
now.” 

The orly answer Mrs. Dudley made to this was 
to stoop down and kiss Grace more affectionately 
than before, and whisper in her ear, ‘‘ You are 
a good girl, my little Gracie ;’? and then Grace, 
feeling happier than she felt even before her 
mother had forbidden her going, followed her 
uncle and Eric into the carriage, which rumbled 
off in the direction of St. Stephen's Church. 

Some of Eric’s friends were there before him, 
for on reaching the church gates he perceived 
Charlie Cubitt, Tristram Smith, and Tom Coles, 
together with Bob Major, Minor, and Minimus, 
ready to receive the bride. 

‘‘ How d’ye do, old fellow ¢” was their greeting, 
as Eric aliyhted. 


romised. I 
he wedding 
No; I must 


‘* What are you here for?” asked Eric, in some 
surprise at seeing them. 

‘* What are you here for ?’”’ asked Charlie Cubitt, 
in return. 

‘To see the wedding,” replied Eric. 

‘*T ditto,’”’ said Charlie Cubitt. 

Just then the bride’s carriage drove up. Rachel 
Meah walked up the churchyard path leaning on 
the arm of Mr. Grey, who was to give her away, 
as she had no near relative of her own. 

The boys followed them, and stood in a corner 
of the chancel during the service. Grace and 
Mary had taken up their position on the opposite 
side, near the vestry door, and thence Grace 
watched with great interest the important cere- 
mony. When it was over, and the bride and 
bridegroom stepped past her into the vestry, she 
slipped in too, and crept behind the door. Rachel 
saw her, and beckoned her towards her. Then 
the parting word had to be said by each. 

‘* Will you be steadfast to the end, my child ? 
—always looking upwards and onwards ?” 

‘* Looking unto Jesus,” Grace replied. 

And Rachel added, ‘‘ Till the grat race has 


been run with patience, and we see Him face to 
face in glory.” 


LITTLE CHARLIE’S MISSION. 


MEMORIALS OF A CHILD IN HEAVEN. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THIRD.-. 


ELLA was still watching Charlie when he awoke. A 
short time afterwards, he put his arms round her 


neck, and lay there for awhile. Ella whispered, 


‘* Are you happy now, darling?” 

‘*God is helping me, Ella, or my heart would 
break ; but He is good, and I know I shall soon 
be with Lily. Yes, heaven does seem more 
like home, now she is there.” 

‘* Hush, hush, Charlie,” Ella said, ‘do not 
speak so. You do not know how you pain me. 
What should I do without my little friend ?"’ 

‘*T like to hear you call me yonr little friend,” 
he said, ‘‘and I must try and comfort you, while 
I am here; and I shall pray to God to comfort 
you, and be your very dear friend, when 1 am 
with Jesus. Oh, Ella,— 


“*T want to be with Jesus, 
Amid the heavenly throng; 
To sing with saints His praises, 
To learn the angel’s song.’ ” 


Then he asked her to take him to the room 
where his little sister lay. Ella was reluctant at 
first, still when she saw his great anxiety to look 
on her once more, she consented. She almost 
carried him there, but when he reached the door, 
he seemed possessed of hidden strength, for he 
glided from under her supporting arm, and 
walked on alone. 

With slow, reverent step, and clasped hands, 


the dear boy passed softly into the ruom ; as if he 
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feared to wake the littlesleeper. The room wore 
a strange aspect to him, for everything in it was 
draped with white. Charlie’s eye sought the 
familiar cradle-bed, which stood in its accustomed 
corner; it too, was covered with snow-white 
muslin, and here and there lay a half opened 
rose-bud. | 
Charlie signed to Ella to raise the curtain. 
There lay the little departed one. The golden 
hair curled as softly on the fair forehead, the eyes 
half open, the lips parted, the slender wax-like 
hands crossed in peaceful rest on the breathless 
bosom, that bore a few delicate buds. It seemed 
a beautiful sculpture that was called death. 
Charlie gazed on the unwonted sight, he knelt 
beside the cradle, touched the small hands, kissed 
the marble brow, and said softly, ‘‘My angel 
sister.” He wept long and silently, until file 
told him, it would make him ill -again. Then 
taking a rose-bud which had lain under the baby’s 
cheek, and kissing the lifeless remains once more, 
he stood up and gave his hand to Ella, who led 
him from theroom. He paused for a moment at 
the door, and ne with his finger upwards, 
said, ‘‘Soon, Ella, soon.” 
The next day, a group of children dressed in 
white, stood under Charlie’s window singing a 
-sweet hymn. When it was finished, the little 
- coffin was carried out, and six little girls bore it 
down the broad beech-avenue, then to the peace- 
ful churchyard, which lay quite close to Mr. 
Seyton’s grounds. | 
The ceasing of the death-bell told Charlie that 
soon all that remained of his little sister would 
be resting with the quiet dead. During the silent 
half-hour which followed, he lay with his eyes 
closed ; deep but not hopeless grief rested on 
each worn feature. There was that in the ex- 
ression of the gentle face which told of hope 
beyond the grave. He was evidently realizing 
that she was not lost to him, but only gone a little 
before. 
Ella had been for some time watching him, and 
then going to him, put her arm round him, and 
asked of what he was thinking. 


‘‘T have been thinking of Lily, Ella darling ;- 


thinking of what she is doing now. Before you 
spoke, I seemed to see her—a harp in her hand, 
a crown on her head, singing among a band of 
angel children. And oh! Ella, I thought 1 saw 
an empty place beside her, and she seemed to 
look at me, pointing to that place. I have seen 
that empty place in my dreams, ever since Lily 
died. It isfor me, Ella; it is for me!” 

A bright smile played on Charlie’s wan face ; 
brighter than had eet there for many days and 
weeks ; he seemed ready to grasp the angel’s hand, 
and mount with him shore: and Ella pressed him 
closer, as if she thought that the very strength 
of her love must keep him. 

And where, during all this sad time of trial, 
was Charlie’s loving mother? Why was she not 
at hand to soothe and cheer her suffering boy. 
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Grief and exhaustion had made Mrs. Seyton 
very ill, so ill that it was thought advisable that 
Charlie should not come to her. But he did not 
forget his mother, out of his own sorrow, he re- 
membered hers; and many were the loving mes- 
sages he sent her, each falling like balm on her 
bleeding heart. Once he sent her a little note, 
with his favourite verse pencilled on it: ‘‘God 
is my refuge and strength, and very present help 
in trouble.” And till death stilled the grieving 
mother’s heart, those feebly-traced lines never 
left her possession. 

No need now for Ella to say, that, as sorrow 
had never darkened Charlie’s life, his faith was 
untried. She had seen his deep grief for his 
baby sister, his anxiety for his beloved mother, 
his self-forgetfulness in the woes of others, his 
calm composure when death seemed very near. 
Whut had been his stay and comfort in all? 
‘God is my refuge.” In storm and. sunshine 
Charlie’s trust was the same, founded on that 
Rock, whose name is God. Faith enabled him to 
rejoice in the midst of tribulation, to enter with- 
out fear within the dark valley ; to return thence 
without murmuring when the glories of heaven 
had been almost reached ; to bide God’s holy time, 
and linger yet awhile in pain and weakness. 
And lastly, it enabled him to ‘‘weep with them 
who weep’”’ and to act on the holy apostle's in- 
junction of not living for himself but for others. 

From the day on which Charlie had asked, ‘‘ Don’t 
you believe His words?” a newlight and with it 
new peace had dawned on Ella’s mind, bring- 
ing to her ever-increasing comfort. She stayed 
herself more confidingly on her God, and was 
thereby enabled to take the future more trust- 
fully, the present more thankfully. 

Not that her natural temperament was taken 
away, she had still her dark as well as her bright 
days; but asa picture looks bright or dark ac- 
cording to the light in which it is viewed, so by 
the light of faith Ella learned to view the 
threatening clouds with trustfulness, and to be- 
lieve, though she could not see, that behind all 
the sun was shining brightly as ever, and that 
when God willed it, those dreaded clouds would 
‘“break in mercies on her head.’’ Now shecould 
sa — 

Te It is enough, my Lord my God! 
The hills, the mountains, must remove, 
But I shall still unshaken be: 
Thy word is passed—Thou wilt keep me.” 

And she had need of this new, tasted comfort 
—for trial was approaching, which would shake 
her soul to its foundations. Yes, little Charlie, 
thy Lord hath need of thee. Need of thee, to fill 
the vacant place. Need of thee to swell the 
chorus of the heavenly choir. The fiat had gone 
forth, swift-winged messengers came from the 
everlasting hills, bearing their Lord’s desires, 
hovering round the heir of glory night and day, 
waiting but the completion of the almost finished 
child-mission, ere they bore him in triumph to 
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the cloudless home where his spirit longed to| walks we used to take, looking for beautiful sea- 
rest. weeds and shells, and then last Autumn walking 

Although little Charlie rallied from the imme- | in the woods, finding ferns and wild-flowers? How 
diate effects of his severe illness, yet his failing | pleased I was, when I could tell you for the first 
strength never returned. Daily his step grew|time to what family each belonged, and the 
more feeble, his cheek paler. The long, golden| stupid mistakes I made; but you were always so 
ringlets became too much for the delicate frame} gentle, darling ; you would set me right so nicely, 
to bear, and one by one each shiny curl was) that 1 could scarcely know you did so. And you 
severed, and the beautiful wealth of hair became, remember that last day we were there, everything 
Mrs Seyton’s and Ella’s most precious treasure. | seemed happy, but you, Filla; the little birds 

Though well aware that naught could avail to| sang so merrily, that the leaves seemed to dance 
stay the gem of fading life, yet to satisfy the|to their songs, and the pretty brooklet was happy 
afflicted parents, the doctor recommended change | too in its own way. Oh! I remember that day, 
of air, adding that Charlie must not return to|and when we were walking home, I felt some- 
Seyton Hall until the song of the cuckoo wasj thing telling me that I should never see it all 
heard in the woods, Charlie would much rather | again. Then, after that, I was so ill, and you 
have remained in his much loved home, but when | were kind, darling, kinder than ever I could tell 
told that his parents would feel happier if the| you. You never left your little friend (you know 
experiment were tried, he submitted cheerfully. | you said I was); and then, when I thought I was 
It was decided that they were to go to St. Leon-; going to die, I prayed that God would comfort 
ards, where they soon went. When they had been | you, and be your Friend. Then”—here his voice 
there some time, Charlie once more appeared to | fell to a whisper—‘‘ baby Lily died, and I thought 
rally, and when the month of March came, he| my heart would break, though you told me so 
could take short walks on that beautiful coast. | gently, darling, but God helped me to bear it,’’ 
Thankfully, Mr. and Mrs. Seyton watched the| he added, more brightly, “and I shall soon be 
favourable change in their darling. Once more| with her. But do not cry, Ella,” he said, as he 
hope reanimated their breasts; they dared even | felt her hot tears falling on his hand, ‘‘itis better 
to look forward to a future which had their; for me to go away. I could never have been 
darling for its bright centre. strong; and then you and papa and mamma 

But there were two who were not deceived. | would always have been grieving about me; but 
Ella, who marked each fluctuation with the eye | when I am withJesus you will know that I am well, 
of affection sharpened by a sense of impending |andoh, so happy! Ella darling, promise me not 
loss, and the delicate rose-tint which imparted | to grieve too much, and to comfort dear papa and 
such hectic beauty to his cheek, with the painful | mamma, when I am gone. Promise me that you 
brilliancy of the softly beaming eyes which relit | will talk to them, for they will have no one else 
the hopes of others, all fell on her heart as the| to talk to when Charlie is gone, Oh, promise 
death knell of her hopes. me, Ella, it will make me happy ?” 

Little Charlie, too, was not deceived, he felt; ‘‘ Yes, my Charlie,” she replied, ‘<I can pro- 
that heaven was drawing very near, and he was/|miseto try and comfort them, but oh, for myself 
glad. There were but Gow regrets that mingled | I cannot. What shall I do without you, Charlie, 
in his cup of sage bale oy 5 his beloved | my little friend, my comfort? You have taught 
parents, his darling Ella. ith the latter he | me to trust in God.” 
often talked of his coming bliss, pomung out to| At first the dear child was quite distressed at 
her with the unerring precision of the dying each | Ella’s passionate grief, but when the last sentence 
symptom of declining health, ever and always fell on his ear, a bright smile of hope gleamed on 
directing her to his Refuge as her Refuge. his pale features, and he said, with reverent joy, 

One bright afternoon towards the Jatter end of | ‘‘ Thank God ! I only wanted to know that to 
March, so warm and sunshiny, that summer! quite happy. Oh! then, Ella, He is your friend. 
seemed to have already come, Charlie and Ella} He will rever leave you, and He will comfort 
had been taking a little walk, and they sat down | you when I am gone—He never dies.”’ 
to rest in a sheltered, rocky nook. Theywereto| Dear Charlie seemed quite worn out when he 
leave next day, and though it was to return home, | said all this, and resting his head on Ella’s knee, 
both felt sad, for St. Leonards had become en- | he lay quite still. Once or twice he coughed, 
deared by many happy associations. but did not say anything. By-and-by Ella tried 

Charlies at in his favourite position at Ella’s feet. | to rouse him, as it was growing late, but he did 
Even after the short walk they had taken his| not move; she spoke to him but he did not seem 
breathing was distressingly quick and laboured, | to hear. She looked at him more closely, and 
his cough so troublesome that he could not speak | saw that the handkerchief he held to his mouth 
for some time, After a little while he took Ella’s | was stained with blood. With an exclamation 
hand in his, and said, of agony she raised him in her arms, and again 

‘*This used not always to be so, Ella. I could | spoke to him; but it was of no use, he was quite 
walk a long way, and not feel tired, nor wantj| unconscious. The crimson blood still trickled 
breath as 1 do now. Do you remember the nice | from the white lips, so Ella knew that life was 
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not yet flown, and, nerved with the agonised ex- 
citement of the moment, she carried him down 
the slimy rocks, across the glittering sands, and 
in a few minutes laid him in hie little bed. 

We do not attempt to paint the sufferings of 
those tried parents, as they hung over their dar- 
Jing’s bed, and realized for the first time that they 
must part with him. They were God’s own child- 
ren, else unsupported human nature must have 
sunk beneath the heavy stroke. When the 
doctor came he found on examination that an im- 

ortant blood vessel had given way in the delicate 
ungs, and unless the hemorrhage could be ar- 
rested, a few brief hours would end the struggle ; 
but he also said that in any case a few short days 
or weeks, and Charlie would have done with 
pain and sickness. 

Towards ere he recovered consciousness, 
but was too weak to speak, which, indeed, was 
forbidden. The hemorrhage, through God’s 
mercy, had been checked, and now nothing more 
could be done; they must only bide God’s holy 
time and will. Ella was again his unwearied 
watcher, for poor Mrs. Seyton was almost confined 
to her room. 

Charlie did not sleep during the remainder of 
that long night. He was quite conscious, but 
his thoughts seemed removed from everything 
that surrounded him. In anticipation he entered 
the realms of light, a bright smile ever and anon 
played on the little white face. No troublin 
shadow ever darkened it, save when his glance fe 
on Ella’s suffering face; then, the next look was 
upwards, seeking for her that deep peace which 
was so truly his. 

A few days glided by, and little Charlie re- 
covered so ra as that the medical permission was 
obtained to return to Seyton Hall. It was Charlie’s 
~ one unfulfilled desire to be at home, the longing 
for it increased his feverish restlessness ; so one 
sweet morning in April the little party turned 
their sad steps homewards. 

Charlie bore the journey much better than an 
had dared to hope, and the joy of finding himself 
once more in his dear familiar home, surrounded 
by all he loved, stimulated his wavering strength, 
and fora day or two he was easier. But the 
change was illusory, a few days only passed, and 

the fleeting strength failed again, the distressing, 
~ unceasing cough returned. He knew not now what 
it was to be free from pain, but no murmur escaped 
his lips. When a little passing strength per- 
mitted him, he used it in dictating messages of 
loving comfort to his sick mother, who was now 
almost as ill as Charlie himself. 

On the last Friday of his life a fresh attack of 
hemorrhage came on, and soon it became only too 
apparent to all that Charlie was dying, —the light 
of the house was passing away. A peli gloom 
settled on that mourning home, and all knew, 
from the bereaved parents to the smallest stable- 
boy, that the last heir of that old house and name 
would soon leavethem, and all mourned in secret, 


for no eye had ever rested on him, but to love 
and bless ‘‘the dear young master.,’’ 

Once more the physician’s skill turned aside 
for a few hours the sharp arrow of death, and 
Charlie lay, very weak, but free from pain. God 
had heard the many prayers that had reached 
him, and the racking cough and pain had 
ceased, 

Saturday eveningcame. Ella and Charlie were 
alone, for Mr. Seyton could not leave his almost 
dying wife, and Ella allowed no hand but hers 
to be near the sinking boy. It was very warm ; 
the windows were open to admit air to dear 
Charlie, who lay panting on the pillows for breath. 
All, save for the laboured breathings, was very 
still. The birds seemed to hush their merry 
earollings. No sound fell on the ear, but the 
distant note of the cuckoo, the murmur of the 
plashing wavelet, and the whisperings among 
the rustling leaves. The perfumed breath of the 
flowers stole in on the evening breeze, and played 
refreshingly on Charlie’s heated brow. 

‘How sweet,” he murmured, ‘‘read—Ella— 
darling.” 

She asked him what she should read, he feebly 
told her, ‘About the ‘many mansions,’ and the 
‘white throne.’” 

She read as he desired, St. John xiv., and 
Revelations xxii. | 

When she finished, he thanked her earnestly, 
and said, ‘‘ You have been my great comfort ; 
you will—meet me—at the—great white throne 
— promise — darling. Tell—dear mamma— — 
Charlie’s last words—were—‘ Jesus—Christ—the 
same— yesterday,—to-day,—and for ever,’ The 
Friend—that—sticketh—closer than—a brother, 
Ella—promise—me ?” 

**'Yes, my Charlie, yes,” she weepingly replied ; 
** God helping me, I shall follow you.” 

One of his old smiles flitted across his face, and 
he said, “It is not hard—to die—Ella—for— 
Jesus makes—the valley—light—He holds—my 
hand—so that—I cannot fall.” 

He closed his eyes as if to sleep. Hour after 
hour passed on, and he still slept, so calmly and 
noiselessly, that more than once Ella bent her 
ear to listen, in fearful anticipation, lest the pre- 
cious breath should have been for ever stilled. 

It was almost eleven o’clock when a slight 
movement brought Ella to his side. 

**T have had such a beautiful dream,” he said ; 
“TI thought I wasin heaven, standing beside dear 
Lily, in that empty place. I looked round—and 
every one—I loved—was there—dear papa— 
mamma ;—Minnie,—you, darling—no one miss- 
ing. It was all so real—that when—I woke—I 
could not believe—at once—that it had only— 
been a dream ;—but I saw you crying—Ella— 
and then—I knew—it was only—a dream.” 

** Well, Charlie, it will soon not be a dream ; 
before long, you will be with Jesus. Shall I read 
the twenty-third Psalm for you, darling ?” 

‘¢- Yes—Ella, but read quickly—and loud—for 
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I—do not—hear your voice. Well—perhaps—.| Need we pursue Ella Morton’s life any further ? 


you are tired. Come near me—Ella—I cannot 
see you—as I used—and I want—to see you— 
last of all.” 

Ella read the Psalm through, though her heart 
was wrung with pain, and her eyes were dim 
with tears. When it was finished, she knelt be- 
side him, repeating his favourite passages into 
the fast closing ear. He lay still for a little, 
and asked what day it had been. Ella told him 
it was Saturday, and that Sunday morning had 
almost come. 

“Oh!” he said, “I shall—I shall—be with 
Jesus — when the church bells—are—ringing 


—I have loved Sunday—mine will be—a long | 
Sunday—now Ella—rest a little—please darling | 


—Iam not—going yet—just yet.” 

To satisfy him she lay down on a couch at the 
end of his bed, not meaning to sleep, but she had 
not rested for many nights, and now she was so 
wearied, she fell into atroubled slumber. She had 
not long been dozing, when in her dream, she 
fancied she saw Charlie in an angel’s arms, who 
was bearing him rapidly away, she saw him wave 
his hand, and heard him say, ‘‘Home, Ella, 
home.” The words fell so distinctly on her ear 
that she started up, and going to Charlie, asked 
him if he called. 

‘*No,” he said; ‘*but—I wanted—you—Ella 
—bring—the light—I cannot—see—Ella—where 
—are you ?—Is—this—death? Take—me in 
your—arms. ” 

As Ella raised him, a spasm of suffocation con- 
tracted the drawn features. Ella knew he was 
dying. Theconvulsive struggle lasted a few mo- 
ments, and then passed, leaving him almost life- 
less. The dark film of death clouded his eyes, 
and he groped with his hand ere it reached Ella's 
face. But bright and cloudless as the land of 
light on which his foot stood, beamed forth the 
trustful faith of his young life, and in scarcely 
articulate whispers he said, 


Did we so, we could tell that little Charlie’s 
death was not the last trial that chequered her 
earthly career. Left alone, she has seen all she 
ever loved fade from her sight and pass before her 
into the spirit-land. And yet not alone, for 
Charlie’s trust is her trust, Charlie’s Friend her 
Friend, and she looks beyond this troublous 
scene to Charlie’s home as her home. 


“ Thou know’st not now—no ’tis not for the servant 
To know the wherefore of his Master’s will; 
Enough for me, with lowly mind and fervent, 
To tollow where He leads, and trust Him still.” 


D. M. P. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


New Stories fur 1869. These wiil be :—‘ Darsy’s 
FortUng,” by the Author of “ Dora Selwyn,” and 
“ WILLIE OLIVER: a Story of the Nesterton School- 
boys,” by the Author of “ Soldier Harold.” We thus 
provide for the entertainment of both girls and boys, 
and are sure they will find these new stories full of 
interest. They will commence in the January number, 
and be continued throughout the year; illustrated by 
fine engravings. There will also be many other 


; papers contributed by clever writers, and abounding 


in interest and instruction. 

A Novex Ipga. A series of PrctuRE STORIES 
will be given next year which will test the ingenuity 
of our cleverest readers. The best solution of them 
shall be printed in SUNSHINE. 

New Canvassine Biiis.—Now ready, and will 
be sent to those dear friends who are willing to can- 
vass for new subscribers. If you have never tried 
this plan, will you now do so? It is an important 
means of usefulness to spread pure Christian lite- 
rature. We shall be very glad to have your kind and 
immediate co-operation, 

Volume for 1868. Now ready. Prices: 1s. 6d. 

lain cloth; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, any colour; covers for 
bindings 6d. plain; 9d. gilt. Any bookseller will 
supply these. The years 1862—1865 are only to be 
had in volumes, not in separate numbers. After this 


‘‘God—is my—refuge—kiss me— Ella—, ; year, 1866 will only be kept in volumes. So you 
There was a pause, then in clear tones, there ae complete your sets quickly. 


rang through the darkened room, the dying | 


child’s welcome to his coming Saviour, ‘‘ Lord— 
here—am I!” 

No more was heard. The golden head drooped 
more heavily on the faithful shoulder that had 
been its resting-plece in so many long hours of 
suffering, and ‘‘he was not, for God took him.”’ 

Just as the little spirit burst its mortal fetters, 
and winged its flight upwards to the celestial 
courts, Just as the pearly gates of the heavenly 
portals were swung back to receive the little 


child, the clock of the village church chimed out 


the last stroke of twelve. But for him had 
dawned the Sabbath that knows no end. The 
dawn of the earthly Sabbath, the day which of 
all the seven, he had loved the best, ushered him 
into the presence of the Saviour whom not hayv- 
ing seen ae he had loved, and served when on 
earth with unwavering devotion. 
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OLDEN Hovrs For 1869.—This new magazine— 
the most beautiful of all the sixpenny magazines— 


will have two new stories: ‘‘ Ravens and Lilies”’ and 
‘The Fletcher Family.’’ The latter story will be 
written by the author of “Soldier Harold.” Both 


stories will be deeply interesting. If youcan manage 
to save or earn sixpence a month to buy “ Golden 
Hours,” we are sure you will be delighted with your 
purchase. The volume for 1868, price 7s. 6d., is the 
most elegant gift-book of the kind that we have ever 
seen. 

And now, dear friends, may the smiles of a gracious 
God make perpetual sunshine in your hearts, and 
thus secure you a merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year. 

Letters for the Editor and Books for Review must 
be addressed thus:—The Rev. Dr. Whittemore, care 
of Mr. W. Macintosh, Publisher, 24, Paternoster 
Row, London. All letters must be prepaid. MSS. 
open at the ends can be sent at the rate of one penny 
for four ounces in weight. 
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